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THE    TREASURES    OF    THE    YOSEMITE. 


HE  Yosemite  Valley,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  noble 
mark  for  the  traveler,  whether 
tourist,  botanist,  geologist,  or 
lover  of  wilderness  pure  and 
simple.  But  those  who  are  free 
may  find  the  journey  a  long  one ;  not  because 
of  the  miles,  for  they  are  not  so  many, — only 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  passed  over  by  rail  and  carriage  roads 
in  a  day  or  two, — but  the  way  is  so  beautiful 
that  one  is  beguiled  at  every  step,  and  the  great 
golden  days  and  weeks  and  months  go  by  un- 
counted. How  vividly  my  own  first  journey  to 
Yosemite  comes  to  mind,  though  made  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago.  I  set  out  afoot  from 
Oakland,  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  in 
April.  It  was  the  bloom-time  of  the  year  over 
all  the  lowlands  and  ranges  of  the  coast ;  the 
landscape  was  fairly  drenched  with  sunshine, 
the  larks  were  singing,  and  the  hills  were  so 
covered  with  flowers  that  they  seemed  to  be 
painted.  Slow  indeed  was  my  progress  through 
these  glorious  gardens,  the  first  of  the  California 
flora  I  had  seen.  Cattle  and  cultivation  were 
making  few  scars  as  yet,  and  I  wandered  en- 
chanted in  long,  wavering  curves,  aware  now 
and  then  that  Yosemite  lay  to  the  eastward, 
and  that,  some  time,  I  should  find  it. 

One  shining  morning,  at  the  head  of  the 
Pacheco  Pass,  a  landscape  was  displayed  that 
after  all  my  wanderings  still  appears  as  the 
most  divinely  beautiful  and  sublime  I  have 
ever  beheld.  There  at  my  feet  lay  the  great 
central  plain  of  California,  level  as  a  lake, 
thirty  or  forty  miles  wide,  four  hundred  long, 


one  rich  furred  bed  of  golden  Composite. 
And  along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  of 
gold  rose  the  mighty  Sierra,  miles  in  height, 
in  massive,  tranquil  grandeur,  so  gloriously 
colored  and  so  radiant  that  it  seemed  not  clothe*  I 
with  light,  but  wholly  composed  of  it,  like  the 
wall  of  some  celestial  city.  Along  the  top,  and 
extending  a  good  way  down,  was  a  rich  pearl- 
gray  belt  of  snow ;  then  a  belt  of  blue  and 
dark  purple,  marking  the  extension  of  the 
forests;  and  stretching  along  the  base  of  the 
range  a  broad  belt  of  rose-purple,  where  lay 
the  miners'  gold  and  the  open  foothill  gar- 
dens —  all  the  colors  smoothly  blending,  mak- 
ing a  wall  of  light  clear  as  crystal  and  ineffably 
fine,  yet  firm  as  adamant.  Then  it  seemed  to 
me  the  Sierra  should  be  called,  not  the  Nevada 
or  Snowy  Range,  but  the  Range  of  Light. 
And  after  ten  years  in  the  midst  of  it,  rejoic- 
ing and  wondering,  seeing  the  glorious  floods 
of  light  that  fill  it, —  the  sunbursts  of  morning 
among  the  mountain-peaks,  the  broad  noonday 
radiance  on  the  crystal  rocks,  the  flush  of  the 
alpenglow,  and  the  thousand  dashing  water- 
falls with  their  marvelous  abundance  of  irised 
spray, — it  still  seems  to  me  a  range  of  light. 
But  no  terrestrial  beauty  may  endure  forever. 
The  glory  of  wildness  has  already  departed 
from  the  great  central  plain.  Its  bloom  is 
shed,  and  so  in  part  is  the  bloom  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  Yosemite,  even  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  all  that  is  perishable  is 
vanishing  apace. 

The  Sierra  is  about  500  miles  long,  70  miles 
wide,  and  from  7000  to  nearly  1 5,000  feet  high. 
In  general  views  no  mark  of  man  is  visible 
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upon  it,  nor  anything  to  suggest  the  wonder- 
ful depth  and  grandeur  of  its  sculpture.  None 
of  its  magnificent  forest-crowned  ridges  seems 
to  rise  much  above  the  general  level  to  publish 


which  find  anchorage  on  a  thousand  narrow 
steps  and  benches,  the  whole  enlivened  and 
made  glorious  with  rejoicing  streams  that  come 
dancing  and  foaming  over  the  sunny  brows  of 


VIEW    OF    THE    YOSEM1TE    VALLEY    FROM     POINT    LOOKOUT — EL    CAPITAN     ON    THE    LEFT,     THE    BRIDAL    VEIL    FALL 
ON    THE    RIGHT,    THE     HALF     DOME    IN    THE     DISTANCE. 


its  wealth.  No  great  valley  or  river  is  seen,  or 
group  of  well-marked  features  of  any  kind 
standing  out  as  distinct  pictures.  Even  the 
summit  peaks,  marshaled  in  glorious  array  so 
high  in  the  sky,  seem  comparatively  smooth 
and  featureless.  Nevertheless  the  whole  range 
is  furrowed  with  canons  to  a  depth  of  from 
2000  to  5000  feet,  in  which  once  flowed  ma- 
jestic glaciers,  and  in  which  now  flow  and  sing 
the  bright  Sierra  rivers. 

Though  of  such  stupendous  depth,  these 
canons  are  not  raw,  gloomy,  jagged-walled 
gorges,  savage  and  inaccessible.  With  rough 
passages  here  and  there,  they  are  mostly  smooth, 
open  pathways  conducting  to  the  fountains  of 
the  summit ;,  mountain  streets  full  of  life  and 
light,  graded  and  sculptured  by  the  ancient 
glaciers,  and  presenting  throughout  all  their 
courses  a  rich  variety  of  novel  and  attractive 
scenery — the  most  attractive  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  world. 
In  many  places,  especially  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  western  flank,  the  main  canons 
widen  into  spacious  valleys  or  parks  of 
charming  beauty,  level  and  flowery  and  di- 
versified like  landscape  gardens  with  meadows 
and  groves  and  thickets  of  blooming  bushes, 
while  the  lofty  walls,  infinitely  varied  in  form, 
are  fringed  with  ferns,  flowering  plants,  shrubs 
of  many  species,  and  tall  evergreens  and  oaks 


the  cliffs,  and  through  side  canons  in  falls  of 
every  conceivable  form,  to  join  the  shining 
river  that  flows  in  tranquil  beauty  down  the 
middle  of  each  one  of  them. 

The  most  famous  and  accessible  of  these 
canon  valleys,  and  also  the  one  that  presents 
their  most  striking  and  sublime  features  on 
the  grandest  scale,  is  the  Yosemite,  situated 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Merced  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  about  seven  miles  long,  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  wide,  and  nearly  a  mile  deep,  and  is  carved 
in  the  solid  granite  flank  of  the  range.  The  walls 
of  the  valley  are  made  up  of  rocks,  mountains 
in  size,  partly  separated  from  each  other  by 
side  canons  and  gorges ;  and  they  are  so  sheer 
in  front,  and  so  compactly  and  harmoniously 
built  together  on  a  level  floor,  that  the  place, 
comprehensively  seen,  looks  like  some  immense 
hall  or  temple  lighted  from  above. 

But  no  temple  made  with  hands  can  com- 
pare with  Yosemite.  Every  rock  in  its  walls 
seems  to  glow  with  life.  Some  lean  back  in 
majestic  repose;  others,  absolutely  sheer  or 
nearly  so  for  thousands  of  feet,  advance  be- 
yond their  companions  in  thoughtful  attitudes, 
giving  welcome  to  storms  and  calms  alike, 
seemingly  conscious,  yet  heedless  of  everything 
going  on  about  them.  Awful  in  stern,  immov- 
able majesty,  how  softly  these  mountain  rocks 
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are  adorned  and  how  fine  and  reassuring  the 
company  they  keep  —  their  feet  set  in  groves 
and  gay  emerald  meadows,  their  brows  in  the 
thin  blue  sky,  a  thousand  flowers  leaning  con- 
fidingly against  their  adamantine  bosses,  bathed 
in  floods  of  booming  water,  floods  of  light, 
while  snow,  clouds,  winds,  avalanches,  shine 
and  sing  and  wreathe  about  them  as  the  years 
go  by!  Birds,  bees,  butterflies,  and  myriads 
of  nameless  wings  stir  the  air  into  music  and 
give  glad  animation.  Down  through  the  midst 
flows  the  crystal  Merced  —  river  of  mercy  — 
peacefully  gliding,  reflecting  lilies  and  trees 
and  the  onlooking  rocks,  things  frail  and 
fleeting  and  types  of  endurance  meeting  here 
and  blending  in  countless  forms,  as  if  into  this 
one  mountain  mansion  Nature  had  gathered 
her  choicest  treasures,  whether  great  or  small, 
to  draw  her  lovers  into  close  and  confiding 
communion  with  her. 

Sauntering  towards  Yosemite  up  the  foot- 
hills, richer  and  wilder  become  the  forests  and 
streams.  At  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  the  silver  firs  are  200  feet 
high,  with  branches  whorled  around  the  colos- 


sal shafts  in  regular  order,  and  every  branch 
beautifully  pinnate  like  a  fern  leaf.  The  Doug- 
las spruce  and  the  yellow  and  sugar  pines 
here  reach  their  highest  developments  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  the  rich,  brown- 
barked  libocedrus  with  warm,  yellow-green 
plumes.  The  majestic  sequoia,  too,  is  here, 
the  king  of  conifers,  "  the  noblest  of  a  noble 
race."  All  these  colossal  trees  are  as  wonder- 
ful in  the  fineness  of  their  beauty  and  pro- 
portions as  in  stature,  growing  together,  an 
assemblage  of  conifers  surpassing  all  that  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  forests  of  the  world. 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  tree-lover's  paradise,  the 
woods,  dry  and  wholesome,  letting  in  the 
light  in  shimmering  masses  half  sunshine,  half 
shade,  the  air  indescribably  spicy  and  exhilara- 
ting, plushy  fir  boughs  for  beds,  ami  cascades 
to  sing  us  asleep  as  we  gaze  through  the  trees 
to  the  stars. 

On  the  "highest  ridges  passed  over  on  our 
way  to  Yosemite  the  lovely  silver  fir  {Abies 
a  main/is)  forms  the  bulk  of  the  woods,  prat- 
ing forward  in  glorious  array  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  walls  on  both  sides  and  far  beyond  to  a 
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height  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Thus  it  appears  that  Yosemite, 
presenting  such  stupendous  faces  of  bare  gran- 
ite, is  nevertheless  embedded  in  magnificent 
forests.  All  the  main  species  of  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  and  libocedrus  are  also  found  in  the 
valley  itself.  But  there  are  no  "  big  trees  " 
(Sequoia gigantea)  in  the  valley  or  about  the 
rim  of  it.  The  nearest  are  about  ten  miles 
beyond  the  boundary  wall  of  the  grant,  on 
small  tributaries  of  the  Merced  and  Tuol- 
umne. The  sequoia  belt  extends  along  the 
western  flank  of  the  range,  from  the  well- 
known  Calaveras  Grove  on  the  north  to  the 
head  of  Deer  Creek  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  about  5000  to  8000  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  the  Calaveras  to  the  south  fork  of 
King's  River  the  species  occurs  only  in  small 
isolated  groves  or  patches  so  sparsely  distrib- 
uted along  the  belt  that  two  of  the  gaps  that 
occur  are  nearly  forty  miles  wide,  one  of 
them  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne 
groves,  the  other  between  those  of  the  Fresno 
and  King's  River.  Hence  southward,  instead 
of  forming  small  sequestered  groups  among 


the  other  conifers,  the  big  trees  sweep  ma- 
jestically across  the  broad,  rugged  basins  of 
the  Kaweah  and  Tule  in  noble  forests  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  seventy  miles,  with  a  width  of 
from  three  to  ten  miles,  the  continuity  of  this 
portion  of  the  belt  being  interrupted  only  by 
deep  canons. 

The  Fresno,  the  largest  of  the  northern 
groves,  occupies  an  area  of  three  or  four 
square  miles,  and  is  situated  a  short  distance  to 
the  southward  of  the  famous  Mariposa  Grove. 
Along  the  beveled  rim  of  the  canon  of  the 
south  fork  of  King's  River  there  is  a  stately 
forest  of  sequoia  about  six  miles  long  and  two 
miles  wide.  This  is  the  northernmost  assem- 
blage of  big  trees  that  may  fairly  be  called  a 
forest.  Descending  the  precipitous  divide  be- 
tween King's  River  and  the  Kaweah  one  enters 
the  grand  forests  that  form  the  main  continuous 
portion  of  the  belt.  Advancing  southward  the 
trees  become  more  and  more  irrepressibly  exu- 
berant, heaving  their  massive  crowns  into  the 
sky  from  every  ridge,  and  waving  onward  in 
graceful  compliance  with  the  complicated  to- 
pography. The  finest  of  the  Kaweah  portion 
of  the  belt  is  on  the  broad  ridge  between  Mar- 
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ble  Creek  and  the  middle  fork,  and  extends 
from  the  granite  headlands  overlooking  the  hot 
plains  back  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cool  gla- 
cial fountains.  The  extreme  upper  limit  of  the 
belt  is  reached  between  the  middle  and  south 
forks  of  the  Kaweah,  at  an  elevation  of  8400 
feet.  But  the  finest  block  of  sequoia  in  the 
entire  belt  is  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Tule 
River.  In  the  northern  groups  there  are  com- 
paratively few  young  trees  or  saplings.  But 
here  for  every  old,  storm-stricken  giant  there 
is  one  or  more  in  all  the  glory  of  prime,  and 
for  each  of  these  there  are  many  young  trees 
and  crowds  of  eager,  hopeful  saplings  growing 
heartily  everywhere  —  on  moraines,  rocky 
ledges,  along  watercourses,  and  in  the  deep, 
moist  alluvium  of  meadows,  seemingly  in  hot 
pursuit  of  eternal  life. 

Though  the  area  occupied  by  the  species 
increases  so  much  from  north  to  south,  there  is 
no  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trees.  A 
height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  twenty  is  perhaps  about  the 
average  for  full-grown  trees :  specimens  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter  are  not  rare,  and  a  good 
many  are  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high.  The 
largest  I  have  yet  met  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
plorations is  a  majestic  old  monument  in  the 
new  King's  River  forest.  It  is  thirty-five  feet 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark 
four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  plank  of  solid  wood 
the  whole  width  of  the  tree 
might  be  hewn  from  it  with- 
out the  slightest  decay. 

Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  these  giants  live 
five  or  six  thousand  years, 
though  few  of  even  the 
larger  specimens  are  more 
than  half  as  old.  The 
sequoia  seems  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  the  diseases 
that  afflict  and  kill  other 
conifers  —  mildew,  dry  rot, 
or  any  other  kind  of  rot.  I 
never  saw  a  sick  sequoia,  or 
one  that  seemed  to  be  dy- 
ing of  old  age.  Unless  de- 
stroyed by  man,  they  live 
on  indefinitely  until  burned,  smashed  by  light- 
ning, or  cast  down  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand. 

These  king  trees,  all  that  there  are  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,*are  surely  worth  saving, 
whether  for  beauty,  science,  or  bald  use.  But 
as  yet  only  the  isolated  Mariposa  Grove  has 
been  reserved  as  a  park  for  public  use  and 
pleasure.  Were  the  importance  of  our  forests 
at  all  understood  by  the  people  in  general,  even 
from  an  economic  standpoint  their  preservation 


would  call  forth  the  most  watchful  attention  of 
the  Government.  At  present,  however,  every 
kind  of  destruction  is  moving  on  with  accel- 
erated speed.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  found  five 
mills  located  on  or  near  the  lower  margin  of  the 
main  sequoia  belt,  all  of  which  were  cutting  big 
tree  lumber.  How  many  more  have  been 
built  since  that  time  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
most  of  the  Fresno  group  are  doomed  to  feed 
the  large  mills  established  near  them,  and  a 
company  with  ample  means  is  about  ready 
for  work  on  the  magnificent  forests  of  King's 
River.  In  these  mill  operations  waste  far  ex- 
ceeds use.  For  after  the  young,  manageable 
trees  have  been  cut,  blasted,  and  sawed,  the 
woods  are  fired  to  clear  the  ground  of  limbs 
and  refuse,  and  of  course  the  seedlings  and  sap- 
lings, and  many  of  the  unmanageable  giants, 
are  destroyed,  leaving  but  little  more  than 
black,  charred  monuments.  These  mill  rav- 
ages, however,  are  small  as  yet  compared  with 
the  comprehensive  destruction  caused  by 
"  sheepmen."  Incredible  numbers  of  sheep 
are  driven  to  the  mountain  pastures  every 
summer,  and  desolation  follows  them.  Every 
garden  within  reach  is  trampled,  the  shrubs  are 
stripped  of  leaves  as  if  devoured  by  locusts, 
and  the  woods  are  burned  to  improve  the 
pasturage.  The  entire  belt  of  forests  is  thus 
swept  by  fire,  from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the 
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other;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  resinous 
Ti'nus  conioria,  the  sequoia  suffers  most  of  all. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  towards  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  park  about  the  Yosemite, 
and  great  is  the  need,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  adjacent  forests,  but  for  the  valley  itself.  For 
the  branching  canons  and  valleys  of  the  basins 
of  the  streams  that  pour  into  Yosemite  are  as 
closely  related  to  it  as  are  the  fingers  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand — as  the  branches,  foliage,  and 
flowers  of  a  tree  to  the  trunk.  Therefore,  very 
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naturally,  all  the  fountain  region  above  Yosem- 
ite, with  its  peaks,  canons,  snow  fields,  glaciers, 
forests,  and  streams,  should  be  included  in  the 
park  to  make  it  an  harmonious  unit  instead  of  a 
fragment,  great  though  the  fragment  be ;  while 
to  the  westward,  below  the  valley,  the  boundary 
might  be  extended  with  great  advantage  far 
enough  to  comprehend  the  Fresno,  Mariposa, 
Merced,  and  Tuolumne  groves  of  big  trees, 
three  of  which  are  on  roads  leading  to  the  val- 
ley, while  all  of  them  are  in  the  midst  of  coni- 
fers scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  colossal 
brown  giants  themselves. 

From  the  heights  on  the  margin  of  these 
glorious  forests  we  at  length  gain  our  first  gen- 
eral view  of  the  valley — a  view  that  breaks 


VIEW    OF   THE    THREK    BROTHERS 


suddenly  upon  us  in  all  its  glory  far  and 
wide  and  deep;  a  new  revelation  in  landscape 
affairs  that  goes  far  to  make  the  weakest  and 
meanest  spectator  rich  and  significant  ever- 
more. 


Along  the  curves  and  zigzags  of  the  road, 
all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom,  the  valley  is 
in  sight  with  ever-changing  views,  and  the  eye 
ranges  far  up  over  the  green  grovy  floor  be- 
tween the  mighty  walls,  bits  of  the  river  gleam- 
ing here  and  there,  while  as  we  draw  nearer 
we  begin  to  hear  the  song  of  the  waters.  Gaz- 
ing at  random,  perhaps  the  first  object  to 
gain  concentrated  attention  will  be  the  Bridal 
Veil,  a  beautiful  waterfall  on  our  right.  Its 
brow,  where  it  first  leaps  free  from  the  rock,  is 
about  nine  hundred  feet  above  us ;  and  as  it 
sways  and  sings  in  the  wind,  with  gauzy,  sun- 
sifted  spray  half  falling,  half  floating,  it  seems 
infinitely  gentle  and  fine;  but  the  hymn  it  sings 
tells  the  solemn  power  that  is  hidden  beneath 
the  soft  clothing  it  wears. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  opposite 
the  Veil,  there  is  another  magnificent  fall,  called 
the  Ribbon  Fall,  or  Virgin's  Tears.  The  "  tears  " 
fall  from  a  height  of  about  3000  feet,  and  are 
most  extravagantly  copious  when  the  snow  is 
melting,  coming  hissing  and  roaring  with  force 
enough  to  drive  a  mile  of  mills,  suggesting  the 
"  weeping  skies  "  of  cyclones  and  hurricanes. 

Just  beyond  this  glorious  flood  the  El  Cap- 
itan  rock  is  seen  through  the  pine  groves 
pressing  forward  beyond  the  general  line  of  the 
wall  in  most  imposing  grandeur.  It  is  3300 
feet  high,  a  plain,  severely  simple,  glacier- 
sculptured  face  of  granite,  the  end  of  one  of 
the  most  compact  and  enduring  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges,  standing  there  in  supreme  height 
and  breadth,  a  type  of  permanence. 

Across  the  valley  from  here,  above  the 
Bridal  Veil,  are  the  picturesque  Cathedral 
Rocks,  nearly  2700  feet  high,  making  a  noble 
display  of  fine  yet  massive  sculpture.  They  are 
closely  related  to  El  Capitan,  having  been  hewn 
from  the  same  mountain  ridge  by  the  Yosemite 
glacier  when  the  valley  was  in  process  of 
formation. 

Beyond  El  Capitan  the  next  in  succession 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  north  wall 
are  the  Three  Brothers,  an  immense  mountain 
mass  with  three  gables  fronting  the  valley  one 
above  the  other,  the  topmost  nearly  4000  feet 
high.  They  were  named  for  three  brothers 
captured  here  during  the  Indian  war,  sons  of 
Tenaya,  the  old  Yosemite  chief. 

On  the  south  wall  opposite  the  Brothers 
towers  the  Sentinel  Rock  to  a  height  of  more 
than  3000  feet,  a  telling  monument  of  the  icy 
past. 

Sauntering  up  the  valley  through  meadow 
and  grove,  in  the  company  of  these  majestic 
rocks,  which  seem  to  follow  as  we  advance 
gazing,  admiring,  looking  for  new  wonders 
ahead  where  all  about  us  is  wonderful,  the 
thunder  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  is  heard,  and 
when  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  Sentinel  it  is 
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revealed  in  all  its  glory  from  base  to  summit, 
half  a  mile  in  height,  and  seeming  to  gush  di- 
rect from  the  sky.  But  even  this  fall,  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  cannot  at 
first  control  our  attention,  for  now  the  wide 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  is  displayed  to 
view,  with  the  North  Dome,  Royal  Arches, 
and  Washington  Column  on  our  left ;  Glacier 
Point  Rock,  with  its  magnificent  sculpture,  on 
the  right ;  and  in  the  middle  Tissiack  or  Half 
Dome,  the  most  b«autiful  and  most  sublime 
of  all  the  mountain  rocks  about  the  valley. 
It  rises  in  serene  majesty  from  the  fertile  level 
into  the  sky  to  a  height  of  4750  feet. 

Here  the  valley  divides  into  three  branches, 
the  Tenaya,  Nevada,*  and  Illilouette  canons 
and  valleys,  extending  back  into  the  fountains 
Vol.  XL.— 66. 


of  the  High  Sierra,  with  scenery  every  way 
worthy  the  relation  they  bear  to  Yosemite. 

In  the  south  branch,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
main  valley,  is  the  Illilouette  Fall,  600  feet 
high,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Yosemite  choir,  but  to  most  people  inacces- 
sible as  yet  on  account  of  its  rough,  boulder- 
choked  canon.  Its  principal  fountains  of  ice 
and  snow  lie  in  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
mountains  of  the  Merced  group,  while  its 
broad,  open  basin  in  general  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  lakes  and  extensive  forests. 

Going  up  the  north  branch  of  the  valley, 
we  pass  between  the  North  Dome  and  the 
Half"  Dome,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  come  to 
Mirror  Lake,  the  Dome  Cascades,  and  Tenaya 
Fall,  each  interesting  in  its  own  way.    Beyond 
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MIRKOR     VIEW    OF    YOSEMITE     FALLS. 

the  fall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  canon,  is  the 
sublime  El  Capitan-like  rock  called  Mount 
Watkins;  on  the  south  the  vast  granite  wave 
of  Cloud's  Rest,  a  mile  in  height ;  and  between 
them  the  fine  Tenaya  Cascade  with  silvery 
plumes  outspread  on  smooth,  glacier-polished 
folds  of  granite,  making  a  vertical  descent  in 
all  of  about  700  feet. 

Just  beyond  the  Dome  Cascades,  on  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Watkins,  there  is  an  old  trail 
once  used  by  the  Indians  on  their  way  across 
the  range  to  Mono,  but  in  the  canon  above 
this  point  there  is  no  trail  of  any  sort.  Be- 
tween Mount  Watkins  and  Cloud's  Rest  the 
canon  is  accessible  only  to  mountaineers,  and 
it  is  so  dangerous  in  some  places  that  I  hesitate 
to  advise  even  good  climbers  anxious  to  test 
their  nerve  and  skill  to  pass  through  it.  Be- 
yond the  Cascades  no  great  difficulty  will  be 
encountered.   A  succession  of  charming  lily 


gardens  and  meadows  occur  in  filled  up  lake 
basins  among  the  rock-waves  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canon,  and  everywhere  the  surface  of 
the  granite  has  a  smooth-wiped  appearance, 
and  in  many  places,  reflecting  the  sunbeams, 
shines  like  glass — phenomena  due  to  glacial 
action,  the  canon  having  been  the  channel  of 
one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  ancient 
Yosemite  glacier. 

Ten  miles  above  the  valley  we  come  to  the 
beautiful  Tenaya  Lake,  and  here  the  canon 
terminates.  A  mile  or  two  above  the  lake 
stands  the  grand  Sierra  Cathedral,  a  building 
of  one  stone,  hewn  from  the  living  rock,  with 
sides,  roof,  gable,  spire,  and  ornamental  pin- 
nacles, fashioned  and  finished  symmetrically 
like  a  work  of  art,  and  set  on  a  well-graded 
plateau  about  9000  feet  high,  as  if  Nature  in 
making  so  fine  a  house  had  also  been  careful 
that  it  should  be  finely  seen.  From  every  di- 
rection its  peculiar  form  and  graceful  beauty 
of  expression  never  fail  to  charm.  Its  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  about 
2500  feet,  and  among  the  pinnacles  that  adorn 
the  front  glorious  views  may  be  gained  of  the 
upper  basins  of  the  Merced  and  Tuolumne. 

Passing  on  each  side  of  the  Cathedral  we 
descend  into  the  delightful  Tuolumne  Valley, 
from  which  excursions  may  be  made  to  Mount 
Dana,  Mono  Lake,  Mount  Lyell,  to  the  many 
curious  peaks  that  rise  above  the  meadows  on 
the  south,  and  to  the  Big  Tuolumne  Canon 
with  its  glorious  abundance  of  rocks  and  fall- 
ing, gliding,  tossing  water.  For  all  these  the 
spacious  meadows  near  the  Soda  Springs  form 
a  delightful  center. 

Returning  now  to  Yosemite,  and  ascending 
the  middle  or  Nevada  branch  of  the  valley, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  main  Merced  River, 
we  come  within  a  few  miles  to  the  Vernal  and 
Nevada  falls,  400  and  600  feet  high,  and  set  in 
the  midst  of  most  novel  and  sublime  rock-work. 
Above  these,  tracing  the  river,  we  are  led  into 
the  Little  Yosemite,  a  valley  like  the  great  Yo- 
semite in  form,  sculpture,  and  vegetation.  It  is 
about  three  miles  long,  with  walls  1 500  to  2000 
feet  high,  cascades  coming  over  them,  and  the 
river  flowing  through  the  meadows  and  groves 
of  the  level  bottom  in  tranquil  crystal  reaches. 

Beyond  this  there  are  four  other  little  Yo- 
semites  in  the  main  canon,  making  a  series 
of  five  in  all,  the  highest  situated  a  few  miles 
below  the  base  of  Mount  Lyell,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  7800  feet  above  the  sea.  To  describe 
these,  with  all  their  wealth  of  Yosemite  fur- 
niture, and  the  wilderness  of  lofty  peaks  above 
them,  the  home  of  the  avalanche  and  treasury 
of  the  fountain  snow,  would  take  us  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  magazine  article-  We  can- 
not here  consider  the  formation  of  these  moun- 
tain landscapes — how  the  crystal  rocks  with 
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crystal  snow  were  brought  to  the  light,  making 
beauty  whose  influence  is  so  mysterious  on 
everybody  who  sees  it;  the  blooming  of  the 
clouds;  the  fall  of  the  snow;  the  flight  of  the 
avalanches;  the  invisible  march  of  the  grind- 
ing glaciers;  the  innumerable  forms  of  the  fall- 
ing streams. 

Of  the  small  glacier  lakes  so  characteristic 
of  these  upper  regions,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
sixty-seven  in  the  basin  of  the  main  middle 
branch,  besides  countless  smaller  pools,  all 
their  waters  crisp  and  living  and  looking  out 
on  beautiful  skies.  In  the  basin  of  the  I  Hi— 
louette  there  are  sixteen,  in  the  Tenaya  and 
its  branches  thirteen,  in  the  Yosemite  Creek 
basin  fourteen,  and  in  the  Pohono 
or  Bridal  Veil  one,  making  a  grand 
total  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  lakes 
whose  waters  come  to  sing  at  Yosem- 
ite. So  glorious  is  the  background 
of  the  great  valley,  so  harmonious 
its  relations  to  its  widespreading 
fountains.  On  each  side  also  the 
same  harmony  prevails.  Climbing 
out  of  the  valley  by  the  subordi- 
nate canons,  we  find  the  ground 
rising  from  the  brink  of  the 
walls — on  the  south  side  to 
the  fountains  of  Pohono  or 
Bridal  Veil  Creek,  the  basin 
of  which  is  noted  for  the  ex- 
tent and  beautyof  its  meadows 
and  its  superb  forests  of  silver 
fir;  on  the  north  side  through 
the  basin  of  the  Yosemite 
Creek  to  the  dividing  ridge 
along  the  Tuolumne  Canon 
and  the  fountains  of  the 
Hoffman   spur. 

In  general  views  the  Yo- 
semite Creek  basin  seems  to 
be  paved  with  domes  and 
smooth  whaleback  masses  of 
granite  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment —  some  showing 
only  their  crowns;  others 
rising  high  and  free  above 
the  girdling  forests,  singly  or 
in  groups.  Others  again  are 
developed  only  on  one  side, 
forming  bold  outstanding 
bosses  usually  well  fringed 
with  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
presenting  the  polished 
shining  surfaces  given  them 
by  the  glacier  that  brought 
them  into  relief.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the 
basin  broad  moraine  beds  have  been  deposited, 
and  on  these  fine,  thrifty  forests  are  growing. 
Lakes  and  meadows  and  small  spongy  bogs 
may  be  found  hiding  here  and  there  among 


the  domes,  in  the  woods,  or  back  in  the  foun- 
tain recesses  of  Mount  Hoffman,  while  a  thou- 
sand gardens  are  planted  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams.  All  the  wide,  fan-shaped  upper  portion 
of  the  basin  is  covered  with  a  network  of  small 
rills  that  go  cheerily  on  their  way  to  their  grand 
fall  in  the  valley,  now  flowing  on  smooth 
pavements  in  sheets  thin  as  glass,  now  diving 
under  willows  and  laving  their  red  roots, 
oozing  through  bogs,  making  tiny  falls  and 
cascades,  whirling  and  dancing,  calming  again, 
gliding  through  bits  of  smooth  glacier  meadows 
with  sod  of  Alpine  agrostis  mixed  with  blue 
and  white  violets  and  daisies,  breaking,  tossing 
among  rough  boulders  and  fallen  trees,  flow- 
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ing  together  until,  all  united,  they  go  to  their 
fate  with  stately,  tranquil  air  like  a  full-grown 
river.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Mono  trail,  about 
two  miles  above  the  head  of  the  Yosemite  Fall, 
the  stream  is  nearly  forty  feet  wide,  and  when  the 
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snow  is  melting  rapidly  in  the  spring  it  is 
about  four  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  This  is  about  the 
volume  of  water  that  forms  the  fall  in  May  and 
June  when  there  has  been  much  snow  the 
preceding  winter;  but  it  varies  greatly  from 
month  to  month.  The  snow  rapidly  vanishes 
from  the  open  portion  of  the  basin,  which  faces 
southward,  and  only  a  few  of  the  tributaries 
reach  back  to  perennial  snow  and  ice  foun- 
tains in  the  shadowy  amphitheaters  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  Mount  Hoffman.  The  total 
descent  made  by  the  stream  from  its  highest 
sources  to  its  confluence  with  the  Merced  in 
the  valley  is  about  6000  feet,  while  the  distance 
is  only  about  ten  miles,  an  average  fall  of  600 
feet  per  mile.  The  last  mile  of  its  course  lies 
between  the  sides  of  sunken  domes  and  swelling 
folds  of  the  granite  that  are  clustered  and 


as  if  leaving  a  lake,  it  slips  over  the  polished 
lip  of  the  pool  down  another  incline  and  out 
over  the  brow  of  the  precipice  in  a  magnificent 
curve  thick  sown  with  rainbow  spray. 

In  tracing  the  stream  for  the  first  time,  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  life  it  lived  in  the 
mountains,  I  was  eager  to  reach  the  extreme 
verge  to  see  how  it  behaves  in  flowing  so  far 
through  the  air;  but  after  enjoying  this  view 
and  getting  safely  away  I  have  never  advised 
any  one  to  follow  my  steps.  The  last  incline 
down  which  the  stream  journeys  so  gracefully 
is  so  steep  and  smooth  one  must  slip  cautiously 
forward  on  hands  and  feet  alongside  the  rush- 
ing water,  which  so  near  one's  head  is  very  ex- 
citing. But  to  gain  a  perfect  view  one  must 
go  yet  farther,  over  a  curving  brow  to  a  slight 
shelf  on  the  extreme  brink.  This  shelf,  formed 
by  the  flaking  off  of  a  fold  of  the  granite,  is 


CATHEDRAL     ROCKS.       (2660     FEET    HIGH.) 


pressed  together  like  a  mass  of  bossy  cumulus 
clouds.  Through  this  shining  way  Yosemite" 
Creek  goes  to  its  fate,  swaying  and  swirling 
with  easy,  graceful  gestures  and  singing  the 
last  of  its  mountain  songs  before  it  reaches  the 
dizzy  edge  of  Yosemite  to  fall  2600  feet  into 
another  world,  where  climate,  vegetation,  in- 
habitants, all  are  different.  Emerging  from  this 
last  canon  the  stream  glides,  in  flat,  lace-like 
folds,  down  a  smooth  incline  into  a  small  pool 
where  it  seems  to  rest  and  compose  itself  be- 
fore taking  the  grand  plunge.    Then  calmly, 


about  three  inches  wide,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  safe  rest  for  one's  heels.  To  me  it  seemed 
nerve-trying  to  slip  to  this  narrow  foothold 
and  poise  on  the  edge  of  such  a  precipice  so 
close  to  the  confusing  whirl  of  the  waters  ;  and 
after  casting  longing  glances  over  the  shining 
brow  of  the  fall  and  listening  to  its  sublime 
psalm,  I  concluded  not  to  attempt  to  go  nearer, 
but  did,  nevertheless,  against  reasonable  judg- 
ment. Noticing  some  tufts  of  artemisia  in  a 
cleft  of  rock,  I  filled  my  mouth  with  the  leaves, 
hoping  their  bitter  taste  might  help  to  keep 
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caution  keen  and  prevent 
giddiness ;  then  I  reached 
the  little  ledge,  got  my  heels 
well  set,  and  worked  side- 
wise  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
to  a  point  close  to  the  out- 
plunging  current.  Here  the 
view  is  perfectly  free  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  bright 
irised  throng  of  comet-like 
streams  into  which  the 
whole  ponderous  volume 
of  the  fall  separates  a  little 
below  the  brow.  So  glori- 
ous a  display  of  pure  wild- 
ness,  acting  at  close  range 
while  one  is  cut  off  from 
all  the  world  beside,  is  ter- 
ribly impressive. 

About  forty  yards  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  on  a  fissured  por- 
tion of  the  edge  of  the  cliff  a  less  nerve-trying 
view  may  be  obtained,  extending  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  from  a  point  about  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  brow  of  the  fall,  where 
the  current,  striking  a  narrow  ledge,  bounds  out 
in  the  characteristic  comet-shaped  masses.  Seen 
from  here  towards  noon,  in  the  spring,  the  rain- 
bow on  its  brow  seems  to  be  broken  up  and 
mingled  with  the  rushing  comets  until  all  the 
fall  is  stained  with  iris  colors,  leaving  no  white 
water  visible.  This  is  the  best  of  the  safe  views 
from  above,  the  huge  steadfast  rocks,  the  fly- 
ing waters,  and  the  rainbow  light  forming  one 
of  the'  most  glorious  pictures  conceivable. 

The   Yosemite  Fall  is  separated  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  fall  with  a  series  of  falls 
and  cascades  between  them, 
but  when  viewed  in  front 
from  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley they  all  appear  as  one. 

The  Nevada  Fall  usually 
is  ranked  next  to  the  Yo- 
semite in  general  interest 
among  the  five  main  falls  of 
the  valley.  Coming  through 
the  Little  Yosemite  in  tran- 
quil reaches,  charmingly  em- 
bowered, the  river  is  first 
broken  into  rapids  on  a 
moraine  boulder  bar  that 
crosses  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley.  Thence  it  pursues 
its  way  to  the  head  of  the 
fall  in  a  very  rough  channel, 
cut  in  the  solid  granite,  dash- 
ing on  side  angles,  heaving 
in  heavy,  surging  masses  against  bossy  knobs, 
and  swirling  and  swashing  in  potholes  without 
a  moment's  rest.  Thus,  already  chafed  and 
dashed   to  foam,  over-folded  and  twisted,  it 
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plunges  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  as  if 
glad  to  escape  into  the  open  air.  But  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom  it  is  pulverized  yet  finer 
by  impinging  upon  a  sloping  portion  of  the 
cliff  about  half  way  down,  thus  making  it  the 
whitest  of  all  the  falls  of  the  valley,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world. 
On  the  north  side,  close  to  the  head  of  the 
fall,  a  slab  of  granite  projects  over  the  brink, 
forming  a  fine  point  for  a  view  over  the  throng 
of  streamers  and  wild  plunging  thunderbolts ; 
and  through  the  broad  drifts  of  spray  we 
see  the  river  far  below  gathering  its  spent 
waters  and  rushing  on  again  down  the  canon 
in  glad  exultation  into  Emerald  Pool,  where 
at  length  it  grows  calm  and  gets  rest  for  what 
still  lies  before  it.    All  the  features  of  the  view 
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correspond  with  the  waters.  The  glacier-sculp- 
tured walls  of  the  canon  on  either  hand,  with 
the  sublime  mass  of  the  Glacier  Point  Ridge 
in  front,  form  a  huge  triangular,  pit-like  basin, 
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which,  filled  with  the  roar  of  the  falling  river, 
seems  as  if  it  might  be  the  hopper  of  one  of  the 
mills  of  the  gods  in  which  the  mountains  were 
being  ground  to  dust. 

The  Vernal,  famous  for  its  rainbows,  is  a 
staid,  orderly,  easy-going  fall,  proper  and  exact 
in  every  movement,  with  scarce  a  hint  of  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  Yosemite  or  the 
Nevada.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  favorite  with  most 
visitors,  doubtless  because  it  is  better  seen  than 
any  other.  A  good  stairway  ascends  the  cliff 
beside  it,  and  the  level  plateau  at  the  head 
enables  one  to  saunter  safely  along  the  edge  of 
the  stream  as  it  comes  from  Emerald  Pool  and 
to  watch  its  waters,  calmly  bending  over  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  in  a  sheet  80  feet  wide 
and  changing  from  green  to  purplish  gray  and 
white  until  dashed  on  the  rough  boulder  talus 
below.  Thence  issuing  from  beneath  the 
clouds  of  the  out-wafting  spray  we  can  see 
the  adventurous  stream,  still  unspent,  beating 
its  way  down  the  rugged  canon  in  gray  con- 
tinuous cascades,  dear  to  the  ousel,  until  it 
sweeps  around  the  shoulder  of  the  Half  Dome 
on  its  approach  to  the  head  of  the  main  valley. 

The  Illilouette  in  general  appearance  most 
resembles  the  Nevada.  The  volume  of  water 
is  less  than  half  as  great,  but  it  is  about  the 
same  height  (600  feet),  and  its  waters  receive 
the  same  kind  of  preliminary  tossing  in  a  rocky, 
irregular  channel.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  white 
and  fine-grained  fall.  When  it  is  in  full  spring- 
time bloom  it  is  partly  divided  by  rocks  that 
roughen  the  lip  of  the  precipice,  but  this  di- 
vision amounts  only  to  a  kind  of  fluting  and 
grooving  of  the  column,  which  has  a  beautiful 
effect.  It  is  not  nearly  so  grand  a  fall  as  the 
upper  Yosemite,  or  so  symmetrical  as  the  Ver- 
nal, or  so  airily  graceful  and  simple  as  the  Bridal 
Veil,  nor  does  it  ever  display  so  tremendous  an 
outgush  of  snowy  magnificence  as  the  Nevada; 
but  in  the  exquisite  fineness  and  richness  of 
texture  of  its  flowing  folds  it  surpasses  them  all. 

One  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  saw  in  Yo- 
semite or  elsewhere  I  found  on  the  brow  of  this 
beautiful  fall.  It  was  in  the  Indian  summer, 
when  the  leaf  colors  were  ripe  and  the  great 
cliffs  and  domes  were  transfigured  in  the  hazy 
golden  air.  I  had  wandered  up  the  rugged 
talus-dammed  canon  of  the  Illilouette,  admir- 
ing the  wonderful  views  to  be  had  there  of  the 
great  Half  Dome  and  the  Liberty  Cap,  the  foli- 
age of  the  maples,  dogwoods,  rubus  tangles, 
etc.,  the  late  goldenrods  and  asters,  and  the  ex- 
treme purity  of  the* water,  which  in  motionless 
pools  on  this  stream  is  almost  perfectly  invis- 
ible. The  voice  of  the  fall  was  now  low,  and 
the  grand  flood  had  waned  to  floating  gauze 
and  thin-broidered  folds  of  linked  and  arrowy 
lace-work.  When  I  reached  the  fall  slant  sun- 
beams were  glinting  across  the  head  of  it, 


leaving  all  the  rest  in  shadow;  and  on  the 
illumined  brow  a  group  of  yellow  spangles 
were  playing,  of  singular  form  and  beaut), 
flashing  up  and  dancing  in  large  flame-shaped 
masses,  wavering  at  times,  then  steadying,  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  accord  with  the  shifting  forms 
of  the  water.  But  the  color  changed  not  at  all. 
Nothing  in  clouds  or  flowers,  on  bird-wings 
or  the  lips  of  shells,  could  rival  it  in  fineness. 
It  was  the  most  divinely  beautiful  mass  of  yel- 
low light  I  ever  beheld —  one  of  nature's  pre- 
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cious  sights  that  come  to  us  but  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

For  about  a  mile  above  Mirror  Lake  the 
canon  is  level  and  well  planted  with  fir,  spruce, 
and  libocedrus,  forming  a  remarkably  fine 
grove,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Tenaya 
Fall.  Though  seldom  seen  or  described,  this 
is,  I  think,  the  most  picturesque  fall  in  the  val- 
ley. For  a  considerable  distance  above  it  Te- 
naya  Creek  comes  rushing  down,  white  and 
foamy,  over  a  flat  pavement  inclined  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  eighteen  degrees.  In  time  of  high 
water  this  sheet  of  bright  rapids  is  nearly  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  is  varied  in  a  very  striking  way 
by  three  parallel  furrows  that  extend  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  flow.  These  furrows,  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  stream  upon  cleavage  joints, 
vary  in  width,  are  slightly  sinuous,  and  have 
large  boulders  firmly  wedged  in  them  here  and 
there  in  narrow  places,  giving  rise,  of  course, 
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to  a  complicated  series  of  wild  dashes,  dou- 
blings, and  arching  bounds  in  the  swift  torrent. 
Just  before  it  reaches  the  sheer  precipice  of 
the  fall  the  current  is  divided,  the  left  division 
making  a  vertical  fall  of  about  eighty  feet  in 
a  romantic  leafy  nook,  while  the  other  forms  a 
rugged  cascade. 

Lunar  rainbows  or  spraybows  also  abound; 
their  colors  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  sun,  and 


the  moon  came  round  the  domes  and  sent  her 
beams  into  the  wild  uproar,  I  ventured  out  on 
the  narrow  bench  that  extends  back  of  the 
fall  from  Fern  Ledge  and  began  to  admire  the 
dim-veiled  grandeur  of  the  view.  I  could  see 
the  fine  gauzy  threads  of  the  outer  tissue  by 
having  the  light  in  front ;  and  wishing  to  look 
at  the  moon  through  the  meshes  of  some  of 
the  denser  portions  of  the  fall,  I  ventured  to 
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as  obviously  banded,  though  less  vivid.  Fine 
specimens  may  be  found  any  night  at  the  foot 
of  the  upper  Yosemite  Fall,  glowing  gloriously 
amid  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  canon  when- 
ever there  is  plenty  of  moonlight  and  spray, 
silent  interpreters  of  the  heart-peace  of  Na- 
ture in  the  stormy  darkness.  Even  the  second- 
ary bow  is  at  times  distinctly  visible. 

The  best  point  from  which  to  observe  them 
is  on  Fern  Ledge.  For  some  time  after  moon- 
rise  the  arc  has  a  span  of  about  five  hundred 
feet,  and  is  set  upright ;  one  end  planted  in  the 
boiling  spray  at  the  bottom,  the  other  in  the 
edge  of  the  fall,  creeping  lower,  of  course,  and 
becoming  less  upright  as  the  moon  rises  higher. 
This  grand  arc  of  color,  glowing  in  mild, 
shapely  beauty  in  so  weird  and  huge  a  cham- 
ber of  night  shadows,  and  amid  the  rush  and 
roar  and  tumultuous  dashing  of  this  thunder- 
voiced  fall,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
most  cheering  of  all  the  blessed  evangels  of 
the  mountains. 

A  wild  scene,  but  not  a  safe  one,  is  made  by 
the  moon  as  it  appears  through  the  edge  of  the 
Yosemite  Fall  when  one  is  behind  it.  Once 
after  enjoying  the  night-song  of  the  waters,  and 
watching  the  formation  of  the  colored  bow  as 


creep  farther  behind  it  while  it  was  gently  wind- 
swayed,  without  taking  sufficient  thought  about 
the  consequences  of  its  swaying  back  to  its 
natural  position  after  the  wind  pressure  should 
be  removed.  The  effect  was  enchanting.  Fine, 
savage  music  sounded  above,  beneath,  around 
me ;  while  the  moon,  apparently  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  rushing  waters,  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling to  keep  her  place,  on  account  of  the  ever- 
varying  form  and  density  of  the  water  masses 
through  which  she  was  seen,  now  darkened  by 
a  rush  of  thick-headed  comets,  now  flashing 
out  through  openings  between  them.  I  was  in 
fairyland  between  the  dark  wall  and  the  wild 
throng  of  illumined  waters,  but  suffered  sud- 
den disenchantment;  for,  like  the  witch  scene 
in  Alloway  Kirk,  "  in  an  instant  all  was  dark." 
Down  came  a  dash  of  spent  comets,  thin  and 
harmless-looking  in  the  distance,  but  desper- 
ately solid  and  stony  in  striking  one's  shoulders. 
It  seemed  like  a  mixture  of  choking  spray  and 
gravel.  Instinctively  dropping  on  my  knees,  I 
laid  hold  of  an  angle  of  the  rock,  rolled  my- 
self together  with  my  face  pressed  against  my 
breast,  and  in  this  attitude  submitted  as  best  I 
could  to  my  thundering  baptism.  The  heavier 
masses  seemed  to  strike  like  cobblestones,  and 
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there  was  a  confused  noise  of  many  waters 
about  my  ears  —  hissing,  gurgling,  clashing 
sounds  that  were  not  heard  as  music.  The  sit- 
uation was  easily  realized.  How  fast  one's 
thoughts  burn  at  such  times !  I  was  weighing 
the  chances  of  escape.  Would  the  column  be 
swayed  a  few  inches  away  from  the  wall,  or 
would  it  come  yet  closer  ?  The  fall  was  in  flood, 
and  not  so  lightly  would  its  ponderous  mass  be 
swayed.  My  fate  seemed  to  depend  on  a 
breath  of  the  "idle  wind."  It  was  moved 
gently  forward,  the  pounding  ceased,  and  I 
once  more  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
But  fearing  I  might  be  caught  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  making  too  hasty  a  retreat,  I  moved 
only  a  few  feet  along  the  bench  to  where  a 
block  of  ice  lay.  Between  the  ice  and  the 
wall  I  wedged  myself,  and  lay  face  downwards 
until  the  steadiness  of  the  light  gave  encour- 
agement to  get  away.  Somewhat  nerve-shaken, 
drenched,  and  benumbed,  I  made  out  to  build 
a  fire,  warmed  myself,  ran  home  to  avoid  tak- 
ing cold,  reached  my  cabin  before  daylight, 
got  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  and  awoke  sane 
and  comfortable,  better,  not  worse,  for  my  wild 
bath  in  moonlit  spray. 

Owing  to  the  westerly  trend  of  the  valley 
and  its  vast  depth  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  climates  of  the  north  and  south 
sides — greater  than  between  many  countries 
far  apart ;  for  the  south  wall  is  in  shadow  during 
the  winter  months,  while  the  north  is  bathed  in 
sunshine  every  clear  day.  Thus  there  is  mild 
spring  weather  on  one  side  of  the  valley  while 
winter  rules  the  other.  Far  up  the  north-side 
cliffs  many  a  nook  may  be  found  closely  em- 
braced by  sun-beaten  rock-bosses  in  which 
flowers  bloom  every  month  of  the  year.  Even 
butterflies  may  be  seen  in  these  high  winter 
gardens  except  when  storms  are  falling  and  a 
few  days  after  they  have  ceased.  Near  the  head 
of  the  lower  Yosemite  Fall  in  January  I  found 
the  ant  lions  lying  in  wait  in  their  warm  sand- 
cups,  rock  ferns  being  unrolled,  club  mosses 
covered  with  fresh  growing  points,  the  flowers 
of  the  laurel  nearly  open,  and  the  honeysuckle 
rosetted  with  bright  young  leaves  j  every  plant 
seemed  to  be  thinking  about  summer  and  to 
be  stirred  with  good  vital  sunshine.  Even  on 
the  shadow  side  of  the  valley  the  frost  is  never 
very  sharp.  The  lowest  temperature  I  ever 
observed  during  four  winters  was  -f  70.  The 
first  twenty- four  days  of  January  had  an  aver- 
age temperature  at  9  a.  m.  of  32 °x  minimum 
220 ;  at  3  p.  m.  the  average  was  400  30',  the 
minimum  320. 

Throughout  the  winter  months  the  spray 
of  the  upper  Yosemite  Fall  is  frozen  while 
falling  thinly  exposed  and  is  deposited  around 
the  base  of  the  fall  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
truncated  cone,  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
Vol.  XL.— 67. 


height  of  five  hundred  feet  or  more,  into  the 
heart  of  which  the  whole  volume  of  the  fall 
descends  with  a  tremendous  roar  as  if  pouring 
down  the  throat  of  a  crater.  In  the  building 
of  this  ice-cone  part  of  the  frozen  spray  falls 
directly  to  its  place,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion is  first  frozen  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
both  sides  of  the  fall,  and  attains  a  thickness 
of  a  foot  or  more  during  the  night.  When  the 
sun  strikes  this  ice-coating  it  is  expanded  and 
cracked  off  in  masses  weighing  from  a  few 
pounds  to  several  tons,  and  is  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  cone;  while  in  windy,  frosty 
weather,  when  the  fall  is  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  the  cone  is  well  drenched,  and  the  loose 
ice-masses  and  dust  are  all  firmly  frozen  to- 
gether. The  thundering,  reverberating  reports 
of  the  falling  ice-masses  are  like  those  of 
heavy  cannon.  They  usually  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  minutes,  and  are  the  most  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  winter  sounds  of  the 
valley,  and  constant  accompaniments  of  the 
best  sunshine.  While  this  stormy  building  is 
in  progress  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  smooth 
and  pure  white,  the  whole  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  crystal  hill  wreathed 
with  folds  of  spray  which  are  oftentimes  irised. 
But  when  it  is  wasting  and  breaking  up  in  the 
spring  its  surface  is  strewn  with  leaves,  pine 
branches,  stones,  sand,  etc.,  that  have  been 
brought  over  the  fall,  making  it  look  like  a 
heap  of  avalanche  detritus. 

After  being  engulfed  and  churned  in  the 
stormy  interior  of  the  crater  the  waters  of  the 
fall  issue  from  arched  openings  at  the  base,  seem- 
ingly scourged  and  weary  and  glad  to  escape, 
while  belching  spray  spouted  up  out  of  the 
throat  past  the  descending  current  is  wafted 
away  in  irised  drifts  to  the  rocks  and  groves. 

Anxious  to  leam  what  I  could  about  the 
structure  of  this  curious  ice-hill,  I  tried  to  climb 
it,  carrying  an  ax  to  cut  footsteps.  Before  I  had 
reached  the  base  of  it  I  was  met  by  a  current 
of  spray  and  wind  that  made  breathing  diffi- 
cult. I  pushed  on  backward,  however,  and 
soon  gained  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  by 
creeping  close  to  the  surface  most  of  the  blast 
was  avoided.  Thus  I  made  my  way  nearly  to 
the  summit,  halting  at  times  to  peer  up  through 
the  wild  whirls  of  spray,  or  to  listen  to  the 
sublime  thunder  beneath  me,  the  whole  hill 
sounding  as  if  it  were  a  huge,  bellowing,  ex- 
ploding drum.  I  hoped  that  by  waiting  until 
the  fall  was  blown  aslant  I  should  be  able  to 
climb  to  the  lip  of  the  crater  and  get  a  view 
of  the  interior;  but  a  suffocating  blast, half  air, 
half  water,  followed  by  the  fall  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  ice  from  the  wall,  quickly  discouraged 
me.  The  whole  cone  was  jarred  by  the  blow, 
and  I  was  afraid  its  side  might  fall  in.  Some 
fragments  of  the  mass  sped  past  me  danger- 
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ously  near ;  so  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  chilled  and 
drenched,  and  laid  myself  on  a  sunny  rock  in 
a  safe  place  to  dry. 

The  Bridal  Veil,  upper  Yosemite,  and  the 
Tu-ee-u-la-la  of  Hetch  Hetchy  (the  next  canon 
to  the  north),  on  account  of  their  height  and 
exposure,  are  greatly  influenced  by  winds. 
The  common  summer  winds  that  come  up  the 
river  canon  from  the  plains  are  never  very 
strong,  partly  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
the  way  they  have  to  travel.  But  the  north 
winds  of  winter  do  some  very  wild  work,  wor- 
rying the  falls  and  the  forests,  and  hanging 
snow  banners,  a  mile  long,  on  the  peaks  of  the 
summit  of  the  range.  One  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  pelting  of  pine  cones  on  the 
roof  of  my  cabin,  and  found,  on  going  out,  that 
the  north  wind  had  taken  possession  of  the 
valley,  filling  it  with  a  sea-like  roar,  and, 
arousing  the  pines  to  magnificent  action,  made 
them  bow  like  supple  willows.  The  valley 
had  been  visited  a  short  time  before  by  a  suc- 
cession of  most  beautiful  snowstorms,  and  the 
floor,  and  the  cliffs,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  were  lavishly  laden  with  winter  jewelry. 
Rocks,  trees,  the  sandy  flats  and  the  mead- 
ows, all  were  in  bloom,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  a  dust  of  shining  petals.  The  gale  in- 
creased all  day,  and  branches  and  tassels  and 
empty  burs  of  the  silver  pine  covered  the 
snow,  while  the  falls  were  being  twisted  and 
torn  and  tossed  about  as  if  they  were  mere 
wisps  of  floating  mist.  In  the  morning  the 
great  ponderous  column  of  the  upper  Yo- 
semite Fall,  increased  in  volume  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  during  a  warm  spell,  was 
caught  by  a  tremendous  blast,  bent  upwards, 
torn  to  shreds,  and  driven  back  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  whence  it  came,  as  if  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  valley.  This  kind  of  work  would 
be  kept  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  a 
partial  lull  in  the  storm  would  allow  the  vast 
torrent  to  arrange  its  tattered  skirts,  and  come 
back  again  to  sing  on  in  its  accustomed  course. 
Amid  all  this  rocking  and  bending  and  baf- 
fling of  the  waters  they  were  lighted  by  a 
steady  glare  of  sunlight,  strangely  white  from 
spicules  of  snow  crystals.  The  lower  fall, 
though  less  exposed,  was  yet  violently  swirled 
and  torn  and  thrashed  about  in  its  narrow 
canon,  and  at  times  appeared  as  one  resplen- 
dent mass  of  iris  colors  from  top  to  bottom,  as 
if  a  hundred  rainbows  had  been  doubled  up 
into  a  mass  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter. In  the  afternoon,  while  I  watched  the 
upper  fall  from  the  shelter  of  a  pine  tree,  it 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  its  descent  at  a  point 
about  half  way  down,  and  was  neither  blown 
upward  nor  driven  aside,  but  was  simply  held 
stationary  in  mid  air,  as  if  gravitation  below 
that  point  in  the  path  of  its  descent  had  ceased 


to  act.  The  ponderous  flood,  weighing  hun- 
dreds of  tons,  was  sustained  hovering,  hesitat- 
ing, like  a  bunch  of  thistledown,  while  I  counted 
190.  All  this  time  the  ordinary  amount  of 
water  was  coming  over  the  cliff  and  accumu- 
lating in  the  air,  swedging  and  widening  and 
forming  an  irregular  cone  700  feet  high  taper- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  whole  standing 
still,  resting  on  the  invisible  arm  of  the  north 
wind.  At  length,  as  if  commanded  to  go  on 
again,  scores  of  arrowy  comets  shot  forth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  suspended  mass  as  if  escap- 
ing from  separate  outlets. 

The  brow  of  El  Capitan  was  decked  with 
long  streamers  of  snow-like  hair,  Cloud's  Rest 
was  enveloped  in  drifting  gossamer  films,  and 
the  Half  Dome  loomed  up  in  the  garish  light 
like  some  majestic  living  creature  clad  in  the 
same  gauzy,  wind-woven  drapery,  upward  cur- 
rents meeting  overhead  sometimes  making  it 
smoke  like  a  volcano. 

Glorious  as  are  these  rocks  and  waters  when 
jumbled  in  storm  winds,  or  chanting  rejoicing 
in  everyday  dress,  there  is  a  glory  that  excel- 
leth,  when  rare  conditions  of  weather  meet 
to  make  every  valley,  hollow,  gorge,  and  canon 
sing  with  flood  waters.  Only  once  have  I  seen 
Yosemite  in  full  bloom  of  flood  during  all  the 
years  I  have  lived  there.  In  187 1  the  early 
winter  weather  was  delightful;  the  days  all 
sunshine,  the  nights  clear  and  serene,  call- 
ing forth  fine  crops  of  frost  crystals  for  the 
withered  ferns  and  grasses,  the  most  luxuriant 
growths  of  hoar-frost  imaginable.  In  the  after- 
noon of  December  16,  when  I  was  saunter- 
ing on  the  meadows,  I  noticed  a  massive 
crimson  cloud  growing  in  solitary  grandeur 
above  Cathedral  Rocks,  its  form  scarcely  less 
striking  than  its  color.  It  had  a  picturesque, 
bulging  base  like  an  old  sequoia,  a  smooth, 
tapering  stem,  and  a  bossy,  down-curling  crown 
like  a  mushroom;  all  its  parts  colored  alike, 
making  one  mass  of  translucent  crimson.  Won- 
dering what  the  meaning  of  that  lonely  red 
cloud  might  be,  I  was  up  betimes  next  morn- 
ing looking  at  the  weather,  but  all  seemed  tran- 
quil as  yet.  Towards  noon  gray  clouds  began  to 
grow  which  had  a  close,  curly  grain  like  bird's- 
eye  maple,  and  late  at  night  rain  fell,  which 
soon  changed  to  snow;  next  morning  about 
ten  inches  lay  on  the  meadows,  and  it  was 
still  falling  in  a  fine,  cordial  storm. 

During  the  night  of  the  18th  a  torrent  of  rain 
fell  on  the  snow,  but  as  the  temperature  was 
340,  the  snow  line  was  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  to 
get  out  of  the  rainstorm  into  the  snowstorm 
one  had  only  to  climb  a  little  above  the  tops 
of  the  pines.  The  streams,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  increased  in  volume,  were  diminished 
by  the  storm,  because  the  snow  sponged  up 
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part  of  their  waters  and  choked  the  smaller 
tributaries.  But  about  midnight  the  tempera- 
ture suddenly  rose  to  42 °,  carrying  the  snow 
line  far  beyond  the  valley,  over  the  upper 
basins  perhaps  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  and 
next  morning  Yosemite  was  rejoicing  in  a  glo- 
rious flood.  The  warm,  copious  rain  falling  on 
the  snow  was  at  first  absorbed  and  held  back, 
and  so  also  was  that  portion  of  the  snow  that 
the  rain  melted,  and  all  that  was  melted  by  the 
warm  wind,  until  the  whole  mass  of  snow  was 
saturated  and  became  sludgy,  and  at  length 
slipped  and  rushed  simultaneously  from  a 
thousand  slopes  into  the  channels  in  wild  ex- 
travagance, heaping  and  swelling  flood  over 
flood,  and  plunging  into  the  valley  in  one  stu- 
pendous avalanche. 

Awakened  by  the  roar,  I  looked  out  and  at 
once  recognized  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  storm.  The  rain  was  still  pouring  in 
torrents,  and  the  wind,  blowing  a  gale,  was 
working  in  passionate  accord  with  the  flood. 
The  section  of  the  north  wall  visible  from  my 
cabin  was  covered  with  a  network  of  falls — new 
visitors  that  seemed  strangely  out  of  place. 
Eager  to  get  into  the  midst  of  the  show,  I 
snatched  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast  and 
ran  out.  The  mountain  waters,  suddenly  liber- 
ated, seemed  to  be  holding  a  grand  jubilee. 
The  two  Sentinel  cascades  rivaled  the  great 
falls  at  ordinary  stages,  and  across  the  valley 
by  the  Three  Brothers  I  caught  glimpses  of 
more  falls  than  I  could  readily  count ;  while 
the  whole  valley  throbbed  and  trembled,  and 
was  filled  with  an  awful,  massive,  solemn,  sea- 
like roar.  After  looking  about  me  bewildered 
for  a  few  moments  I  tried  to  reach  the  upper 
meadows,  where  the  valley  is  widest,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  see  the  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  thus  gain  general  views.  But  the  meadows 
were  flooded,  forming  an  almost  continuous 
lake  dotted  with  blue  sludgy  islands,  while  in- 
numerable streams  roared  like  lions  across  my 
path  and  were  sweeping  forward  rocks  and 
logs  with  tremendous  energy  over  ground 
where  tiny  gilias  had  been  growing  but  a  short 
time  before.  Climbing  into  the  talus  slopes, 
where  these  savage  torrents  were  broken  among 
earthquake  boulders,  I  succeeded  in  crossing 
them,  and  forced  my  way  up  the  valley  to 
Hutchings'  Bridge,  where  I  crossed  the  river 
and  waded  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  meadow. 
Here  most  of  the  new  falls  were  in  sight,  prob- 
ably the  most  glorious  assemblage  of  water- 
falls ever  displayed  from  any  one  standpoint 
in  the  world.  On  that  portion  of  the  south 
wall  between  Hutchings'  and  the  Sentinel 
there  were  ten  falls  plunging  and  booming  from 
a  height  of  nearly  3000  feet,  the  smallest  of 
which  might  have  been  heard  miles  away. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Glacier  Point  there 


were  six ;  between  the  Three  Brothers  and  Yo- 
semite ball, nine;  between  Yosemite  and  Royal 
Arch  Falls,  ten ;  from  Washington  Column  to 
Mount  Watkins,  ten;  on  the  slopes  of  Half 
Dome,  facing  Mirror  Lake,  eight ;  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Half  Dome,  facing  the  valley,  three — 
fifty-six  new  falls  occupying  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  besides  a  countless  host  of  silvery 
threads  gleaming  everywhere.  In  all  the  valley 
there  must  have  been  upward  of  a  hundred. 
As  if  celebrating  some  great  event,  falls  and 
cascades  came  thronging  in  Yosemite  costume 
from  every  groove  and  canon  far  and  near. 

AH  summer  visitors  will  remember  the  comet 
forms  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  and  the  laces  of 
the  Bridal  Veil  and  Nevada.  In  the  falls  of 
this  winter  jubilee  the  lace  forms  predominated, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  thunder-toned  comets. 
The  lower  portion  of  one  of  the  Sentinel 
cascades  was  composed  of  two  main  white 
shafts,  the  space  between  them  filled  in  with 
chained  and  beaded  gauze  of  intricate  pat- 
tern, through  the  singing  threads  of  which 
the  purplish-gray  rock  could  be  dimly  seen. 
The  series  above  Glacier  Point  was  still  more 
complicated  in  structure,  displaying  every  form 
that  one  would  imagine  water  might  be  dashed 
and  combed  and  woven  into.  Those  on  the 
north  wall  between  Washington  Column  and 
the  Royal  Arch  Fall  were  so  nearly  related  that 
they  formed  an  almost  continuous  sheet,  and 
these  again  were  but  slightly  separated  from 
those  about  Indian  Canon.  The  group  about 
the  Three  Brothers  and  El  Capitan,  owing  to 
the  topography  and  cleavage  of  the  cliffs  back 
of  them,  were  more  broken  and  irregular. 
The  Tissiack  cascades  were  comparatively 
small,  yet  sufficient  to  give  that  noblest  of 
mountain  rocks  a  glorious  voice.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  rejoicing  the  Yosemite  Fall  was 
scarce  heard  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
thundering  crash  as  if  a  rock  avalanche  had 
come  to  join  the  chorus.  This  was  the  flood 
wave  of  Yosemite  Creek,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived, delayed  by  the  distance  it  had  to  travel, 
and  by  the  choking  snows  of  its  widespread 
fountains.  Now,  with  volume  tenfold  increased 
beyond  its  springtime  fullness,  it  took  its  place 
as  leader  of  the  glorious  choir.  No  idle,  silent 
water  was  to  be  found  anywhere;  all  sang  loud 
or  low  in  divine  harmony. 

And  the  winds  sang  too,  playing  on  every 
pine,  leaf,  and  rock,  surging  against  the  huge 
brows  and  domes  and  outstanding  battle- 
ments, deflected  hither  and  thither,  broken  into 
a  thousand  cascading  currents  that  whirled 
in  the  hollow.  And  these  again,  reacting  on 
the  clouds,  eroded  immense  cavernous  spaces 
in  their  gray  depths,  sweeping  forward  the  re- 
sulting detritus  in  ragged  trains  like  the  mo- 
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raines  of  glaciers.  These  cloud  movements  in 
turn  published  the  work  of  the  winds,  giving 
them  a  visible  body,  and  enabling  us  to  trace 
their  wild  career.  As  if  endowed  with  inde- 
pendent motion,  some  detached  cloud  would 
rise  hastily  upon  some  errand  to  the  very  top 
of  the  wall  in  a  single  effort,  examining  the 
faces  of  the  cliffs,  and  then  perhaps  as  sud- 
denly descend  to  sweep  imposingly  along  the 
meadows,  trailing  draggled  fringes  through  the 
pines,  fondling  their  waving  spires  with  infinite 
gentleness,  or  gliding  behind  a  grove  or  a  single 
tree  bring  it  into  striking  relief,  while  all  bowed 
and  waved  in  solemn  rhythm.  Sometimes  as 
they  drooped  and  condensed,  or  thinned  to 
misty  gauze,  half  the  valley  would  be  veiled  at 
once,  leaving  here  and  there  some  lofty  head- 
land cut  off  from  all  visible  connection  with 
the  walls,  looming  alone,  dim,  spectral,  as  if 
belonging  to  the  sky  —  visitors,  like  the  new 
falls,  come  to  take  part  in  the  festival.  Thus 
for  two  days  and  nights  in  measureless  extrav- 
agance the  storm  went  on,  and  mostly  without 
spectators,  at  least  of  a  terrestrial  kind.  I 
saw  nobody  out  —  bird,  bear,  squirrel,  or  man. 


Tourists  had  vanished  months  before,  and  the 
hotel  people  and  laborers  were  out  of  sight, 
careful  about  getting  cold  and  wet,  and  satis- 
fied with  views  from  doors  and  windows.  The 
bears,  I  suppose,  were  in  their  boulder  dens  in 
the  canons,  the  squirrels  in  their  knot-hole  nests, 
the  grouse  in  close  fir  groves,  and  the  small 
singers  in  the  chaparral.  Strange  to  say,  I  did 
not  see  even  the  water-ousel,  though  he  must 
have  greatly  enjoyed  the  storm. 

This  was  the  most  sublime  waterfall  flood  I 
ever  saw  —  clouds,  winds,  rocks,  waters,  throb- 
bing together  as  one.  And  then  to  contem- 
plate what  was  going  on  simultaneously  with 
all  this  in  other  mountain  temples:  the  Big 
Tuolumne  Canon  —  how  the  white  waters 
were  singing  there,  and  the  winds,  and  how 
the  clouds  were  marching.  In  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  also,  and  the  great  King's  River  Yo- 
semite,  and  in  all  the  other  canons  and  valleys 
of  the  Sierra  from  Shasta  to  the  southernmost 
fountains  of  the  Kern  —  five  hundred  miles 
of  flooded  waterfalls  chanting  together.  What 
a  psalm  was  that ! 

John  Mnir. 
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QO  soft,  so  warm,  the  water  lay, 

w  Its  chambers  paved  with  amberous  lights, 

The  sunbeams  sliding  there  forgot 

Their  home  among  the  skyey  heights. 

With  the  rose-tangle's  stems  they  played, 
They  blushed  beneath  the  purple  dulse, 

They  swung  from  tide  to  tide,  and  gave 
All  swimming  things  their  joyous  pulse. 

The  little  creature  at  their  touch 

Felt  the  fresh  force  of  gathering  cells, 

And  happy  seemed  this  rhythmic  life 

That  swept  its  currents  through  his  shells. 

Happy  the  swell  of  bay  and  bight 

Dimpling  with  kisses  of  a  wind 
Blown  from  the  royal  cinnamon, 

From  jasmine  and  from  tamarind. 

Happy  the  shadow  of  the  palms 

Seemed  to  him,  wavering  o'er  his  reef, 

Happy  the  rippling  scarf  of  light 
Tossed  from  the  long  banana  leaf. 

Firmer  he  fixed  him  to  his  rock, 

And  wider  opened  to  the  tide 
That  softly  rose,  and  fell,  and  left 

A  grain  of  sand  along  his  side. 


A  tiny  rasping  grain  of  sand 

It  was,  whose  never-ceasing  prick 

Dispelled  the  charm  of  summer  seas 
And  pierced  him  to  the  very  quick. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  trouble  now ! 

But  straight  he  bent  him  to  the  strife. 
And  poured  around  that  hostile  thing 

The  precious  ichor  of  his  life. 

A  trail  of  jewels  in  the  gleam 
The  dolphins  dart,  above,  below, 

With  sinuous  side  and  silvery  flash, 
Roll  a  great  eye  on  him  and  go. 

He  saw  them  only  as  he  felt 

Sore  scath  beneath  his  mantle  lay, 

And  mending  as  he  could  his  hurt 
He  spent  himself  day  after  day. 

Or  halcyons  rocking  on  the  wave, 

Or  sailing  birds  of  Paradise, 
Softly  their  plumes  swept  upper  air, 

Idly  his  ooze  received  their  dyes. 

And  summer  moons  might  draw  the  floods 
With  their  white  magic,  and  wide  calm 

Shed  from  the  wells  of  midnight  blue, — 
He  knew  but  never  felt  their  balm. 
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learning,  the  courtly  accomplishments  of 
Grimm ;  the  gaiety  and  originality  of  D'Hol- 
bach,  who  had  "  read  everything  and  forgotten 
nothing  " ;  the  sparkling  conversation  of  the 
most  finished  and  scholarly  diplomats  in  Eu- 
rope, many  of  whom  we  have  already  met  at 
the  dinners  of  Mme.  Geoffrin.  They  discuss 
economic  questions,  politics,  religion,  art,  lit- 
erature, with  equal  freedom  and  ardor.  They 
are  as  much  divided  on  the  merits  of  Gliick's 
-Armida"  and  Piccini's  "Roland"  as  upon 
taxes,  grains,  and  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  gay  little  Abbe  Galiani  brings  perennial 
sunshine  with  the  inexhaustible  wit  and  viva- 
city that  lights  his  clear  and  subtle  intellect. 
"  Messieurs  les  philasophcs,  you  go  too  fast," 
he  said.  "  1  begin  by  saying  that  if  I  were  pope 
J  would  put  you  in  the  Inquisition,  and  if  I 
were  king  of  France,  into  the  Bastille."  He  saw 
the  drift  of  events;  but  if  he  reasoned  like  a  phi- 
losopher he  laughed  like  a  Neapolitan.  What 
matters  to-morrow  if  we  are  happy  to-day  ! 

The  familiar  notes  and  letters  of  these  clever 
people  picture  for  us  a  little  world  with  its 
small  interests,  its  piques,  its  loves,  its  friend- 
ships, its  quarrels,  and  its  hatreds.  Diderot, 
who  refused  for  a  long  time  to  meet  Mme. 
d'£pinay,  but  finally  became  an  intimate  and 
lasting  friend,  touches  often,  in  his  letters  to 
Sophie,  upon  the  pleasant  informality  of  La 
Chevrette,  with  its  curious  social  episodes  and 
its  emotional  undercurrents.  He  does  not  for- 
get even  the  pigeons,  geese,  ducks,  and  chick- 
ens, which  he  calls  his  own.  Pouf,  the  dog,  has 
his  place  here  too,  and  flits  often  across  the 
scene,  a  tiny  bit  of  reflected  immortality.  There 
is  something  half  pathetic  in  these  faded  mis- 
sives, with  their  little  freight  of  human  joys  and 
sorrows. 

Mme.  d'fipinay  aided  Grimm  in  his  "  Corre- 
spondance  Litteraire  " ;  wrote  a  treatise  on  edu- 
cation, which  had  the  honor  of  being  crowned 
by  the  Academie  Francaise ;  and,  among  other 
things  of  more  or  less  value,  a  novel,  which 
was  not  published  until  long  after  her  death. 
With  many  gifts  and  attractions,  she  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  weak  and  undecided 
character,  without  sufficient  strength  of  moral 
fiber  to  sustain  herself  with  dignity  under  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  surrounded 
her.  She  was  essentially  emotional,  without 
being  spiritual.  Her  education  had  not  given 
her  the  worldly  tact  and  address  of  Mme. 
Geoffrin,  and  her  salon  never  had  a  wide  ce- 
lebrity ;  but,  in  a  quiet  and  intimate  way,  it 
was  one  among  the  numberless  forces  which 
were  gathering  and  gaining  momentum  to  cul- 
minate in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  century. 


Mme.  d'fipinay  did  not  live  to  see  the  catas- 
trophe. Worn  out  by  a  life  of  suffering  and  ill 
health,  she  died  in  1783. 

But  whatever  her  faults  and  weaknesses  may 
have  been,  the  woman  who  could  retain  the  de- 
voted affection  of  so  brilliant  and  versatile  a 
man  as  Grimm  for  twenty-seven  years,  who 
was  the  lifelong  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Galiani  and  Voltaire,  and  the  valued  confidante 
of  Diderot,  must  have  had  some  rare  attrac- 
tions of  mind,  heart,  or  character. 

While  the  group  of  iconoclasts  who  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  philosophical  salons  was 
airing  its  theories  and  enjoying  its  increa 
vogue  there  was  another  circle  which  played 
with  the  new  ideas  more  or  less  as  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual pastime,  but  was  aristocratic  au  fond, 
and  carefully  preserved  all  the  traditions  of  the 
old  noblesse  H  ere  too  one  met  the  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters,  but  they  did  not  dominate; 
they  simply  flavored  these  coteries  of  rank  and 
fashion.  In  this  age  of  esprit  no  salon  was 
complete  without  its  sprinkling  of  literary  men. 
We  meet  the  shy  and  awkward  Rousseau  even 
in  the  exclusive  drawing-room  of  the  clever 
and  witty  but  critical  Marechale  de  Luxem- 
bourg, who  presides  over  a  world  in  which  the 
graces  rule — a  world  of  fine  tone,  of  elegant 
manners,  of  etiquette,  and  of  forms.  He  dines 
daily  with  her  princely  guests  at  Montmorency, 
reads  to  them  "  La  Nouvelle  Heloise "  or 
"  £mile,"  and,  in  spite  of  his  democratic  the- 
ories, feels  gready  flattered  by  their  friendly 
courtesies,  though  never  quite  at  ease.  But  he 
is  no  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  this  model 
of  the  amenities,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
virtues,  who  aids  and  patronizes  him  because 
he  amuses  her  and  brings  a  certain  charm  of 
freshness  into  her  artificial  life. 

A  rival  of  this  brilliant  salon,  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  its  day,  was  that  of  the 
Princesse  de  Conti  at  the  Temple.  We  have 
a  direct  glimpse  of  this  famous  circle,  in  all  its 
charming  informality,  through  an  interesting 
picture  at  Versailles,  in  which  the  oldest  fami- 
lies in  France  appear  side  by  side  with  a  leu 
scientists  and  men  of  letters.  The  figures  are 
supposed  to  be  portraits.  In  the  midst  of  the 
group  the  little  Mozart,  whose  precocious 
genius  was  then  delighting  Europe,  sits  at  the 
harpsichord.  The  vivacious  Gomtesse  de  Bouf- 
flers,  the  Idole  of  the  Temple  and  the  lifelong 
friend  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  is  the  animat- 
ing spirit  here.  Among  others  are  Mme.  de 
Luxembourg,  Mme.  de  Mirepoix,  Mme.  tie 
Beauvau,  the  Gomtesse  d'Egmont,  President 
Henault,  Mairan,  and  Pont  de  Veyle,  all 
noted  names  in  Parisian  society. 
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HE  upper  Tuolumne  Valley  is 
the  widest,  smoothest,  most 
serenely  spacious,  and  in  every 
way  the  most  delightful  summer 
pleasure  park  in  all  the  high 
Sierra.  And  since  it  is  con- 
nected with  Yosemite  by  two  good  trails,  and 
with  the  levels  of  civilization  by  a  broad,  well- 
graded  carriage-road  that  passes  between  Yo- 
semite and  Mount  Hoffman,  it  is  also  the  most 
accessible.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  high  Sierra 
at  a  height  of  from  8500  to  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
ten  miles  from  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  Yosemite  reservation.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  southwest  by  the  gray,  jagged,  picturesque 
Cathedral  range,  which  extends  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Cathedral  Peak  to 
Mount  Lyell  and  Mount  Ritter,  the  culmi- 
nating peaks  of  the  grand  mass  of  icy  moun- 
tains that  form  the  "  crown  of  the  Sierra  " ; 
on  the  northeast,  by  a  similar  range  or  spur, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is  Mount  Conness; 
on  the  east,  by  the  smooth,  majestic  masses  of 
Mount  Dana,  Mount  Gibbs,  Mount  Ord,  and 
others,  nameless  as  yet,  on  the  axis  of  the 
main  range ;  and  on  the  west  by  a  heaving, 
billowy  mass  of  glacier-polished  rocks,  over 
which  the  towering  masses  of  Mount  Hoff- 
man are  seen.  Down  through  the  open  sunny 
levels  of  the  valley  flows  the  bright  Tuolumne 
River,  fresh  from  many  a  glacial  fountain  in 
the  wild  recesses  of  the  peaks,  the  highest  of 
which  are  the  glaciers  that  lie  on  the  north 
sides  of  Mount  Lyell  and  Mount  McClure. 

Along  the  river  are  a  series  of  beautiful 
glacier  meadows  stretching,  with  but  little 
interruption,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
to  its  head,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles. 
These  form  charming  sauntering  grounds  from 
which  the  glorious  mountains  may  be  enjoyed 
as  they  look  down  in  divine  serenity  over  the 
majestic  swaths  of  forest  that  clothe  their  bases. 
Narrow  strips  of  pine  woods  cross  the  meadow- 
carpet  from  side  to  side,  and  it  is  somewhat 
roughened  here  and  there  by  groves,  moraine 
boulders,  and  dead  trees  brought  down  from 
the  heights  by  avalanches ;  but  for  miles  and 
miles  it  is  so  smooth  and  level  that  a  hundred 
horsemen  may  ride  abreast  over  it. 

The  main  lower  portion  of  the  meadow  is 
about  four  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter  to 
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half  a  mile  wide ;  but  the  width  of  the  valley 
is,  on  an  average,  about  eight  miles.  Tracing 
the  river  we  find  that  it  forks  a  mile  above  the 
Soda  Springs,  which  are  situated  on  the  north 
bank  opposite  the  point  where  the  Cathedral 
trail  comes  in  —  the  main  fork  turning  south- 
ward to  Mount  Lyell,  the  other  eastward  to 
Mount  Dana  and  Mount  Gibbs.  Along  both 
forks  strips  of  meadow  extend  almost  to  their 
heads.  The  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
meadows  are  spread  over  lake  basins,  which 
have  been  filled  up  by  deposits  from  the  river. 
A  few  of  these  river-lakes  still  exist,  but  they 
are  now  shallow  and  are  rapidly  approaching 
extinction.  The  sod  in  most  places  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  silky  and  free  from  rough  weeds 
and  bushes;  while  charming  flowers  abound, 
especially  gentians,  dwarf  daisies,  ivesias,  and 
the  pink  bells  of  dwarf  vaccinium.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  Cassiope 
and  Bryanthus  may  be  found  where  the  sod 
curls  over  in  bosses,  and  about  piles  of  boul- 
ders. The  principal  grass  of  these  meadows  is 
a  delicate  Calamagrostis  with  very  slender 
leaves,  and  when  it  is  in  flower  the  ground 
seems  to  be  covered  with  a  faint  purple  mist, 
the  stems  of  the  spikelets  being  so  fine  that 
they  are  almost  invisible,  and  offer  no  appre- 
ciable resistance  in  walking  through  them. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  meadows  beneath  the 
pines  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  tall  ribbon-leaved  grasses  grow  in  abun- 
dance, chiefly  Bromus,  Triticum,  and  Agrostis. 
In  October  the  nights  are  frosty,  and  then 
the  meadows  at  sunrise,  when  every  leaf  is 
laden  with  crystals,  are  a  fine  sight.  The  days 
are  warm  and  calm,  and  bees  and  butterflies 
continue  to  waver  and  hum  about  the  late- 
blooming  flowers  until  the  coming  of  the 
snow,  usually  late  in  November.  Storm  then 
follows  storm  in  close  succession,  burying  the 
meadows  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
while  magnificent  avalanches  descend  through 
the  forests  from  the  laden  heights,  depositing 
huge  piles  of  snow  mixed  with  uprooted  trees 
and  boulders.  In  the  open  sunshine  the  snow 
lasts  until  June,  but  the  new  season's  vegetation 
is  not  generally  in  bloom  until  late  in  July. 
Perhaps  the  best  time  to  visit  this  valley  is  in 
August.  The  snow  is  then  melted  from  the 
woods,  and  the  meadows  are  dry  and  warm, 
while  the  weather  is  mostly  sunshine,  reviving 
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and  exhilarating  in  quality ;  and  the  few  clouds 
that  rise  and  the  showers  they  yield  are  only 
enough  for  freshness,  fragrance,  and  beauty. 

The  groves  about  the  Soda  Springs  are  fa- 
vorite camping-grounds  on  account  of  the 
pleasant- tasting,  ice-cold  water  of  the  springs, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  because  t>f  the 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  across  the  meadow 
—  the  Glacier  Monument,  Cathedral  Peak, 
Cathedral  Spires,  Unicorn  Peak,  and  their  many 
nameless  companions  rising  in  grand  beauty 
above  a  noble  swath  of  forest  that  is  growing 
on  the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  ancient  Tuol- 


umne Glacier,  which,  broad  and  deep  and  far- 
reaching,  exerted  vast  influence  on  the  scenery 
of  this  portion  of  the  Sierra.  But  there  are  fine 
camping-grounds  all  along  the  meadows,  and 
one  may  move  from  grove  to  grove  every  day 
all  summer  enjoying  a  fresh  home  and  find- 
ing enough  to  satisfy  every  roving  desire  for 
change. 

There  are  four  capital  excursions  to  be 
made  from  here  —  to  the  summits  of  Mounts 
Dana  and  Lyell ;  to  Mono  Lake  and  the  vol- 
canoes, through  Bloody  Canon;  and  to  the 
great  Tuolumne  Canon  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
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main  cascades.  All  of  these  are  glorious,  and 
sure  to  be  crowded  with  joyful  and  exciting 
experiences ;  but  perhaps  none  of  them  will  be 
remembered  with  keener  delight  than  the  days 
spent  in  sauntering  in  the  broad  velvet  lawns 


VIEW    OF    CATHEDRAL     PEAK    FROM    THE    WEST,     ABOVE    LAKE    TENAYA 

by  the  river,  sharing  the  pure  air  and  light 
with  the  trees  and  mountains,  and  gaining 
something  of  the  peace  of  nature  in  the  ma- 
jestic solitude. 

The  excursion  to  the  top  of  Mount  Dana  is  a 
very  easy  one ;  for  though  the  mountain  is  13,- 
000  feet  high,  the  ascent  from  the  west  side  is 
so  gentle  and  smooth  that  one  may  ride  a  mule 
to  the  very  summit.  Across  many  a  busy  stream, 
from  meadow  to  meadow,  lies  your  flowery 
way,  the  views  all  sublime;  and  they  are  sel- 


dom hidden  by  irregular  foregrounds.  As  you 
gradually  ascend,  new  mountains  come  into 
sight,  enriching  the  landscape;  peak  rising 
above  peak  with  its  individual  architecture, 
and  its  masses  of  fountain  snow  in  endless 
variety  of  position  and  light 
and  shade.  Now  your  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  the  moraines, 
sweeping  in  beautiful  curves 
from  the  hollows  and  canons 
of  the  mountains,  regular  in 
form  as  railroad  embank- 
ments, or  to  the  glossy  waves 
and  pavements  of  granite 
rising  here  and  there  from 
the  flowery  sod,  polished  a 
thousand  years  ago  and  still 
shining.  Towards  the  base 
of  the  mountain  you  note 
the  dwarfing  of  the  trees, 
until  at  a  height  of  about 
1 1 ,000  feet  you  find  patches 
of  the  tough  white-barked 
pine  pressed  so  flat  by  the  ten 
or  twenty  feet  of  snow  piled 
upon  them  every  winter  for 
centuries  that  you  may  walk 
over  them  as  if  walking  on  a 
shaggy  rug.  And,  if  curious 
about  such  things,  you  may 
discover  specimens  of  this 
hardy  mountaineer  of  a  tree, 
not  more  than  four  feet  high 
and  about  as  many  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  that 
are  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  are 
still  holding  on  bravely  to 
life,  making  the  most  of  their 
short  summers,  shaking  their 
tasseled  needles  in  the  breeze 
right  cheerily,  drinking  the 
thin  sunshine,  and  maturing 
their  fine  purple  cones  as  if 
they  meant  to  live  forever. 
The  general  view  from  the 
summit  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  sublime  to  be 
found  in  all  the  range.  To  the 
eastward  you  gaze  far  out  over 
the  hot  desert  plains  and  mountains  of  the 
"  Great  Basin,"  range  beyond  range  extending 
with  soft  outlines  blue  and  purple  in  the  distance. 
More  than  six  thousand  feet  below  you  lies 
Lake  Mono,  overshadowed  by  the  mountain  on 
which  you  stand.  It  is  ten  miles  in  diameter 
from  north  to  south  and  fourteen  from  east  to 
west,  but  appears  nearly  circular,  lying  bare  in 
the  treeless  desert  like  a  disk  of  burnished 
metal,  though  at  times  it  is  swept  by  storm- 
winds  from  the  mountains  and  streaked  with 
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foam.  To  the  south  of  the  lake  there  is  a  range 
of  pale-gray  volcanoes,  now  extinct,  and  though 
the  highest  of  them  rise  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  lake,  you  can  look  down  into 
their  well-defined  circular,  cup-like  craters, 
from  which,  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
ashes  and  cinders  were  showered  over  the 
surrounding  plains  and  glacier-laden  moun- 
tains. 

To  the  westward  the  landscape  is  made  up 
of  gray  glaciated  rocks  and  ridges,  separated 
by  a  labyrinth  of  canons  and  darkened  with 
lines  and  broad  fields  of  forest,  while  small 
lakes  and  meadows  dot  the  foreground.  North- 
ward and  southward  the  jagged  peaks  and 
towers  that  are  marshaled  along  the  axis  of 
the  range  are  seen  in  all  their  glory,  crowded 
together  in  some  places  like  trees  in  groves, 
making  landscapes  of  wild,  extravagant,  be- 
wildering magnificence,  yet  calm  and  silent  as 
the  scenery  of  the  sky. 

Some  eight  glaciers  are  in  sight.  One  of 
these  is  the  Dana  Glacier  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  mountain,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  preci- 
pice about  a  thousand  feet  high,  with  a  lovely 
pale-green  lake  in  the  general  basin  a  little  be- 
low the  glacier.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
small  shrunken  remnants  of  the  vast  glacial 
system  of  the  Sierm  that  once  filled  all  the 
hollows  and  valleys  of  the  mountains  and  cov- 
ered all  the  lower  ridges  below  the  immediate 
summit  fountains,  flowing  to  right  and  left 
away  from  the  axis  of  the  range,  lavishly  fed 
by  the  snows  of  the  glacial  period. 

In  the  excursion  to  Mount  Lyell  the  immedi- 


ate base  of  the  mountain  is  easily  reached  on 
horseback  by  following  the  meadows  along 
the  river.  Turning  to  the  southward  above  the 
forks  of  the  river  you  enter  the  Lyell  branch 
of  the  valley,  which  is  narrow  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  be  called  a  canon.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  long  and  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
deep.  The  flat  meadow  bottom  is  from  about 
300  to  200  yards  wide,  with  gently  curved 
margins  about  50  yards  wide,  from  which  rise 
the  simple  massive  walls  of  gray  granite  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty-three  degrees,  mostly 
timbered  with  a  light  growth  of  pine  and 
streaked  in  many  places  with  avalanche  chan- 
nels. Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  canon 
the  grand  Sierra  crown  comes  into  sight, 
forming  a  sublime  and  finely  balanced  pic- 
ture, framed  by  the  massive  canon  walls.  In 
the  foreground  you  have  the  purple  meadow 
fringed  with  willows;  in  the  middle  distance, 
huge  swelling  bosses  of  granite  that  form 
the  base  of  the  general  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  fringing  lines  of  dark  woods  mark- 
ing the  lower  curves,  but  smoothly  snow-clad 
except  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  a  good  camping-ground  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  about  a  mile  above.  A 
fine  cascade  comes  down  over  the  canon 
wall  in  telling  style  and  makes  fine  camp 
music.  At  one  place  near  the  top  careful 
climbing  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  so  danger- 
ous or  difficult  as  to  deter  any  climber  of 
ordinary  strength  and  skill,  while  the  views 
from  the  summit  are  glorious.  To  the  north- 
ward are  Mammoth  Mountain,  Mounts  Gibbs, 
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Dana,  Warren,  Conness,  and  many  others, 
unnumbered  and  unnamed ;  to  the  southeast 
the  indescribably  wild  and  jagged  range  of 
Mount  Ritter  and  the  Minarets;  southwest- 
ward  stretches  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the 
Merced,  uniting  with  the  Obelisk  or  Merced 
group  of  peaks  that  form  the  main  fountains 


of  the  Illilouette  branch  of  the  Merced  River; 
and  to  the  northwestward  extends  the  Cathe- 
dral spur.  All  these  spurs,  like  distinct  ranges, 
meet  at  your  feet.  Therefore  you  look  over 
them  mostly  in  the  direction  of  their  extension, 
and  their  peaks  seem  to  be  massed  and  crowded 
together  in  bewildering  combinations;  while 
immense  amphitheaters,  canons,  and  subordi- 
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nate  masses,  with  their  wealth  of  lakes,  glaciers, 
and  snow-fields,  maze  and  cluster  between 
them.  In  making  the  ascent  in  June  or  October 
the  glacier  is  easily  crossed,  for  then  its  snow 
mantle  is  smooth  or  mostly  melted  off.  But  in 
midsummer  the  climbing  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
because  the  snow  is  then  weathered  into  curious 
and  beautiful  blades,  sharp  and  slender,  and  set 
on  edge  in  a  leaning  position.  They  lean  towards 
the  head  of  the  glacier,  and  extend  across 
from  side  to  side  in  regular  order  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
declivity,  the  distance  between  the  crests  be- 
ing about  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  depth  of 
the  troughs  between  them  about  three  feet. 
No  more  interesting  problem  is  ever  presented 
to  the  mountaineer  than  a  walk  over  a  glacier 
thus  sculptured  and  adorned. 


The  Lyell  Glacier  is  about  a  mile  wide 
and  less  than  a  mile  long,  but  presents, 
nevertheless,  all  the  more  characteristic 
features  of  large,  river-like  glaciers  —  mo- 
raines, earth-bands,  blue-veins,  crevasses, 
etc.,  while  the  streams  that  issue  from  it 
are   turbid  with   rock-mud,   showing  its 
grinding  action  on  its  bed.   And  it  is  all 
the  more  interesting  since  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  enduring  remnant  of  the  great  Tuol- 
umne Glacier,  whose  traces  are  still  distinct 
fifty  miles  away,  and  whose  influence  on  the 
landscape  was  so  profound.      The  McClure 
Glacier,  once  a  tributary  of  the  Lyell,  is  much 
smaller.    Eighteen  years  ago  I  set  a  series  of 
stakes  in  it  to  determine  its  rate  of  motion, 
which  towards  the  end  of  summer,  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacier,  I  found  to  be  a  little 
over  an  inch  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  trip  to  Mono  from  the  Soda  Springs 
can  be  made  in  a  day,  but  Bloody  Canon  will 
be  found  rough  for  animals.  The  scenery  of 
the  canon,  however,  is  wild  and  rich,  and  many 
days  may  profitably  be  spent  around  the  shores 
of  the  lake  and  out  on  its  islands  and  about 
the  volcanoes. 
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In  making  the  trip  down  the  Big  Tuolumne 
Canon  animals  may  be  led  as  far  as  a  small, 
grassy,  forested  lake  basin  that  lies  below  the 
crossing  of  the  Virginia  Creek  trail.  And 
from  this  point  any  one  accustomed  to  walk  on 
earthquake  boulders,  carpeted  with  canon 
chaparral,  can  easily  go  down  the  canon  as  far 
as  the  big  cascades  and  return  to  camp  in  one 
day.  Many,  however,  are  not  able  to  do  this, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  go  leisurely,  prepared  to 


camp   anywhere,  and   enjoy   the   marvelous 
grandeur  of  the  place. 

The  canon  begins  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
meadows  and  extends  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles, 
though  it  will  seem  much  longer  to  any  one 
who  scrambles  through  it.  It  is  from  1 200  to 
about  5000  feet  deep,  and  is  comparatively 
narrow,  but  there  are  several  fine,  roomy, 
park -like  openings  in  it,  and  throughout  its 


LOOKING    DOWN     ON     LAKE    TENAYA. 
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whole  extent  Yosemite  features  are  displayed 
on  a  grand  scale  —  domes,  El  Capitan  rocks, 
gables,  Sentinels,  Royal  Arches,  glacier  points, 
Cathedral  Spires,  etc.  There  is  even  a  Half 
Dome  among  its  wealth  of  rock  forms,  though 
less  sublime  and  beautiful  than  the  Yosemite 
Half  Dome.  It  also  contains  falls  and  cas- 
cades innumerable.  The  sheer  falls,  except 
when  the  snow  is  melting  in  early  spring, 
are  quite  small  in  volume  as  compared  with 
those  of  Yosemite  and  Hetch  Hetchy ;  but 
many  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and  in  any 
other  country  would  be  regarded  as  great 
wonders.  But  it  is  the  cascades  or  sloping 
falls  on  the  main  river  that  are  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  canon,  and  these  in  volume,  ex- 
tent, and  variety  surpass  those  of  any  other 
canon  in  the  Sierra.  The  most  showy  and  in- 
teresting of  the  cascades  are  mostly  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canon,  above  the  point  where 
Cathedral  Creek  and  Hoffman  Creek  enter. 


For  miles  the  river  isone  wild,  exulting,  on-rush- 
ing mass  of  snowy  purple  bloom,  spreading  over 
glacial  waves  of  granite  without  any  definite 
channel,  and  through  avalanche  taluses,  glid- 
ing in  silver  plumes,  dashing  and  foaming 
through  huge  boulder-dams,  leaping  high  into 
the  air  in  glorious  wheel-like  whirls,  tossing 
from  side  to  side,  doubling,  glinting,  singing 
in  glorious  exuberance  of  mountain  energy. 
Every  one  who  is  anything  of  a  moun- 
taineer should  go  on  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  canon,  coming  out  by  Hetch  Hetchy. 
There  is  not  a  dull  step  all  the  way.  With  wick- 
variations  it  is  a  Yosemite  Valley  from  end  to 
end. 

THE  HETCH  HETCHY  VALLEY. 

Most  people  who  visit  Yosemite  are  apt  to 
regard  it  as  an  exceptional  creation,  the  only 
valley  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  But  nothing 
in  Nature  stands  alone.    She  is  not  so  poor  as 
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kolana  rock,   hetch   hetchy  valley. 


to  have  only  one  of  anything.  The  explorer 
in  the  Sierra  and  elsewhere  finds  many  Yosem-" 
ites,  that  differ  not  more  than  one  tree  differs 
from  another  of  the  same  species.  They  occupy 
the  same  relative  positions  on  the  mountain 
flanks,  were  formed  by  the  same  forces  in  the 
same  kind  of  granite,  and  have  similar  sculp- 
ture, waterfalls,  and  vegetation.  The  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Tuolumne  Yosemite.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Joseph  Screech,  a  hunter,  in 
1850,  a  year  before  the  discovery  of  the  great 
Merced  Yosemite.  It  lies  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  Yosemite,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  and  is  easily  accessible  to  mounted 
travelers  by  a  trail  that  leaves  the  Big  Oak 
Flat  road  at  Bronson's  Meadows,  a  few  miles 
below  Crane  Flat.  But  by  far  the  best  way  to 
it  for  those  who  have  useful  limbs  is  across  the 


divide  direct  from  Yosemite. 
Leaving  the  valley  by  Indian 
Canon  or  Fall  Canon,  you  cross 
the  dome-paved  basin  of  Yo- 
semite Creek,  then  bear  to  the 
left  around  the  head  fountains  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Tuolumne  to  the  summit  of 
the  Big  Tuolumne  Canon,  a  few  miles 
above  the  head  of  Hetch  Hetchy.  Here 
you  will  find  a  glorious  view.  Immediately 
beneath  you,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  4000 
feet,  you  see  a  beautiful  ribbon  of  level 
ground,  with  a  silver  thread  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  green  or  yellow  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  That  ribbon  is  a  strip  of 
meadow,  and  the  silver  thread  is  the  main 
Tuolumne  River.  The  opposite  wall  of  the 
canon  rises  in  precipices,  steep  and  angular,  or 
with  rounded  brows  like  those  of  Yosemite,  and 
from  this  wall  as  a  base  extends  a  fine  wilderness 
of  mountains,  rising  dome  above  dome,  ridge 
above  ridge,  to  a  group  of  snowy  peaks  on  the 
summit  of  the  range.  Of  all  this  sublime  con- 
gregation of  mountains  Castle  Peak  is  king : 
robed  with  snow  and  light,  dipping  unnum- 
bered points  and  spires  into  the  thin  blue  sky, 
it  maintains  amid  noble  companions  a  perfect 
and  commanding  individuality. 

You  will  not  encounter  much  difficulty  in 
getting  down  into  the  canon,  for  bear  trails 
may  readily  be  found  leading  from  the  upper 
feeding-grounds  to  the  berry  gardens  and  acorn 
orchards  of  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  when  you 
reach  the  river  you  have  only  to  saunter  by 
its  side  a  mile  or  two  down  the  canon  before 
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you  find  yourself  in  the  open  valley.  Looking 
about  you,  you  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
vou  are  in  a  Yosemite  valley.  As  the  Merced 
flows  through  Yosemite,  so  does  the  Tuolumne 
through  Hetch  Hetchy.  The  bottom  of  Yo- 
semite is  about  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
bottom  of  Hetch  Hetchy  is  about  3800  feet, 
and  in  both  the  walls  are  of  gray  granite  and 
ri>e  abruptly  in  precipices  from  a  level  bottom, 
with  but  little  debris  along  their  bases.  Fur- 
thermore it  was  a  home  and  stronghold  of  the 
Tuolumne  Indians,  as  Ahwahne  was  of  the 
grizzlies.  Standing  boldly  forward  from  the 
south  wall  near  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is 
the  rock  Kolana,  the  outermost  of  a  pictur- 
es! pie  group  corresponding  to  the  Cathedral 
Rocks  of  Yosemite,  and  about  the  same  height. 
Facing  Kolana  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley 
is  a  rock  about  1800  feet  in  height,  which  pre- 
sents a  bare,  sheer  front  like  El  Capitan,  and  over 
its  massive  brow  flows  a  stream  that  makes  the 
most  graceful  fall  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  Indian 
name  is  Tu-ee-u-la-la,  and  no  other,  so  far  as 
I  have  heard,  has  yet  been  given  it.  From  the 
brow  of  the  cliff  it  makes  a  free  descent  of  a 
thousand  feet  and  then  breaks  up  into  a  ragged, 
foaming  web  of  cascades  among  the  boulders 
of  an  earthquake  talus.  Towards  the  end  of 
summer  it  vanishes,  because  its  head  streams 
do  not  reach  back  to  the  lasting  snows  of  the 
summits  of  the  range,  but  in  May  and  June  it 
is  indescribably  lovely.  The  only  fall  that  I 
know  with  which  it  may  fairly  be  compared  is 
the  Bridal  Veil,  but  it  excels  even  that  fall  in 
peaceful,  floating,  swaying  gracefulness.  For 
when  we  attentively  observe  the  Bridal  Veil, 
even  towards  the  middle  of  summer  when  its 
waters  begin  to  fail,  we  may  discover,  when 
the  winds  blow  aside  the  outer  folds  of  spray, 
dense  comet-shaped  masses  shooting  through 
the  air  with  terrible  energy ;  but  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  where  the  Hetch  Hetchy  veil  first 
floats  free,  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  it  is  in 
perfect  repose.  Again,  the  Bridal  Veil  is  in  a 
shadow-haunted  nook  inaccessible  to  the  main 
wind  currents  of  the  valley,  and  has  to  depend 
for  many  of  its  gestures  on  irregular,  teasing 
side  currents  ana  whirls,  while  Tu-ee-u-la-la, 
being  fully  exposed  on  the  open  cliff,  is  sun 
drenched  all  day,  and  is  ever  ready  to  yield 
graceful  compliance  to  every  wind  that  blows. 

I  people  unacquainted  with  the  behavior 
of  mountain  streams  fancy  that  when  they  es- 
cape the  bounds  of  their  rocky  channels  and 
launch  into  the  air  they  at  once  lose  all  self-con- 
trol and  tumble  in  confusion.  On  the  contrary, 
on  no  part  of  their  travels  do  they  manifest 
more  calm  self-possession.  I  magine  yourself  in 
Hetch  Hetchy.  It  is  a  sunny  day  in  June,  the 
pines  sway  dreamily,  and  you  are  shoulder- 
deep  in  grass  and  flowers.  Looking  across  the 
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valley  through  beautiful  open  groves  you  see 
a  bare  granite  wall  1800  feet  high  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  green  and  yellow  vegeta- 
tion and  glowing  with  sunshine,  and  in  front 
of  it  the  fall,  waving  like  a  downy  scarf,  silver 
bright,  burning  with  white  sun-tire  in  every 
fiber.  In  coming  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
tremendous  precipice  and  taking  flight  a  little 
hasty  eagerness  appears,  but  this  is  speedily 
hushed  in  divine  repose.  Now  observe  the 
marvelous  distinctness  and  delicaey  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sun-filled  tissue  into  which 
the  waters  are  woven.  They  fly  and  float  and 
drowse  down  the  face  of  that  grand  gray  rock 
in  so  leisurely  and  unconfused  a  manner  that 
you  may  examine  their  texture  and  patterns 
as  you  would  a  piece  of  embroidery  held  in 
the  hand.  It  is  a  flood  of  singing  air,  water, 
and  sunlight  woven  into  cloth  that  spirits 
might  wear. 

The  great  Hetch  Hetchy  Fall,  called  Wa- 
pama  by  the  Tuolumnes,  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  valley  as  the  Veil,  and  so  near  it  that 
both  may  be  seen  in  one  view.  It  is  about 
1800  feet  in  height,  and  seems  to  be  nearly 
vertical  when  one  is  standing  in  front  of  it, 
though  it  is  considerably  inclined.  Its  loca- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Yosemite  Fall, 
but  the  volume  of  water  is  much  greater.  \<> 
two  falls  could  be  more  unlike  than  Wa-pama 
and  Tu-ee-u-la-la,  the  one  thundering  and  beat- 
ing in  a  shadowy  gorge,  the  other  chanting  in 
deep,  low  tones,  and  with  no  other  shadows 
about  it  than  those  of  its  own  waters,  pale- 
gray  mostly,  and  violet  and  pink  delicately 
graded.  One  whispers,  "  He  dwells  in  peace," 
the  other  is  the  thunder  of  his  chariot  wheels 
in  power.  This  noble  pair  are  the  main  falls 
of  the  valley,  though  there  are  many  small  ones 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  general  har- 
mony. 

The  wall  above  Wa-pama  corresponds,  both 
in  outlines  and  in  details  of  sculpture,  with  the 
same  relative  portion  of  the  Yosemite  wall. 
Near  the  Yosemite  Fall  the  cliff  has  two  con- 
spicuous benches  extending  in  a  horizontal 
direction  500  and  1500  feet  above  the  valley. 
Two  benches  similarly  situated,  and  timbered 
in  the  same  way,  occur  on  the  same  relative 
position  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  wall,  and  on 
no  other  portion.  The  upper  end  of  Yosem- 
ite is  closed  by  the  great  Half  Dome,  anil 
the  upper  end  of  Hetch  Hetchy  is  closed 
in  the  same  way  by  a  mountain  rock.  Both 
occupy  angles  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  large  glaciers  that  have  long  since  van- 
ished. In  front  of  this  head  rock  the  river 
forks  like  the  Men  ed  in  Yosemite.  The  right 
fork  as  you  ascend  is  the  main  Tuolumne,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  a  glacier  on  the  north  side 
of  Mount   Lyell  and  flows  through   the  Big 
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Canon.  I  have  not  traced  the  left  fork  to  its 
highest  source,  but,  judging  from  the  general 
trend  of  the  ridges,  it  must  be  near  Castle  Peak. 
Upon  this  left  or  North  Fork  there  is  a  remark- 
ably interesting  series  of  cascades,  five  in  num- 
ber, ranged  along  a  picturesque  gorge,  on  the 
edges  of  which  we  may  saunter  safely  and 
gain  fine  views  of  the  dancing  spray  below. 
The  first  is  a  wide-spreading  fan  of  white,  crys- 
tal-covered water,  half  leaping  half  sliding  over 
a  steep  polished  pavement,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  rests  and  sets  forth  clear  and  shining  on  its 
final  flow  to  the  main  river.  A  short  distance 
above  the  head  of  this  cascade  you  discover 
the  second,  which  is  as  impressively  wild  and 
beautiful  as  the  first,  and  makes  you  sing 
with  it  as  though  you  were  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
framed  in  deep  rock  walls  that  are  colored  yel- 
low and  red  with  lichens,  and  fringed  on  the 
jagged  edges  by  live-oaks  and  sabine  pines,  and 
at  the  bottom  in  damp  nooks  you  may  see  ferns, 
lilies,  and  azaleas. 

Three  or  four  hundred  yards  higher  you 
come  to  the  third  of  the  choir,  the  largest  of 
the  five.  It  is  formed  of  three  smaller  ones 
inseparably  combined,  which  sing  divinely,  and 


make  spray  of  the  best  quality  for  rainbows. 
A  short  distance  beyond  this  the  gorge  comes 
to  an  end,  and  the  bare  stream,  without  any 
definite  channel,  spreads  out  in  a  thin,  silvery 
sheet  about  150  feet  wide.  Its  waters  are, 
throughout  almost  its  whole  extent,  drawn  out 
in  overlapping  folds  of  lace,  thick  sown  with 
diamond  jets  and  sparks  that  give  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  appearance.  Still  advancing,  you  hear 
a  deep  muffled  booming,  and  you  push  eagerly 
on  through  flowery  thickets  until  the  last  of 
the  five  appears  through  the  foliage.  The  preci- 
pice down  which  it  thunders  is  fretted  with 
projecting  knobs,  forming  polished  keys  upon 
which  the  wild  waters  play. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  divided  by  a 
low,  glacier-polished  bar  of  granite,  the  lower 
portion  being  mostly  meadow  land,  the  upper 

1  The  above  map  represents  the  limits  of  the  park 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Muir  and  as  advocated  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  we  go  to  press,  the  Committee 
seems  disposed  to  extend  the  north  and  south  limits 
eastward  to  the  Nevada  line,  thus  adding  an  equal 
amount  to  the  area  here  indicated.  The  honor  of  in- 
troducing the  National  Park  bill  belongs  to  General 
William  Vandever  of  California. — Editor. 
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dry  and  sandy,  and  planted  with  fine  Kellogg 
oaks,  which  frequently  attain  a  diameter  of  six 
or  seven  feet.  On  the  talus  slopes  the  pines  give 
place  to  the  mountain  live-oak,  which  forms  the 
shadiest  groves  in  the  valley  and  the  greatest 
in  extent.  Their  glossy  foliage,  warm  yellow- 
green  and  closely  pressed,  makes  a  kind  of 
ceiling,  supported  by  bare  gray  trunks  and 
branches  gnarled  and  picturesque.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  sugar  pine  and  tamarack 
pine  are  found  in  the  valley,  also  the  two 
silver  firs.  The  Douglas  spruce  and  the  li- 
bocedrus  attain  noble  dimensions  in  certain 
favorable  spots,  and  a  few  specimens  of  the 
interesting  Torreya  Californica  may  be  found 
on  the  south  side.  The  brier-rose  occurs  in 
large  patches,  with  tall,  spiky  mints  and  arch- 
ing grasses.  On  the  meadows  lilies,  larkspurs, 
and  lupines  of  several  species  are  abundant,  and 
in  some  places  reach  above  one's  head.  Rock- 
ferns  of  rare  beauty  fringe  and  rosette  the  walls 
from  top  to  bottom  —  Pellaa  densa,  P.  mucro- 
nata  and  P.  Bridgesii,  Cheilanthes  gracillima, 
Allosorus,  etc.  Adiantum  pedatum  occurs  in  a 
few  mossy  corners  that  get  spray  from  the  falls. 
Woodwardia  radicans  and  Asplenium  felix- 
fcemina  are  the  tallest  ferns  of  the  valley — six 
feet  high,  some  of  them.  The  whole  valley  was 
a  charming  garden  when  I  last  saw  it,  and 
the  huts  of  the  Indians  and  a  lone  cabin  were 
the  only  improvements. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  I  have  thus 
briefly  touched  upon  a  number  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  a  region  which  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
serve out  of  the  public  domain  for  the  use  and 


recreation  of  the  people.  A  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Vande- 
ver  creating  a  national  park  about  the  reser- 
vation which  the  State  now  holds  in  trust  for 
the  people.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  new 
reservation  should  at  least  extend  to  the  limits 
indicated  by  the  map,  and  the  bill  cannot  too 
quickly  become  a  law.  Unless  reserved  or  pro- 
tected the  whole  region  will  soon  or  late  be 
devastated  by  lumbermen  and  sheepmen,  and 
so  of  course  be  made  unfit  for  use  as  a  pleasure 
ground.  Already  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
campers,  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
proposed  reservation  and  in  those  difficult 
of  access,  can  find  grass  enough  to  keep  their 
animals  from  starving;  the  ground  is  already 
being  gnawed  and  trampled  into  a  desert 
condition,  and  when  the  region  shall  be 
stripped  of  its  forests  the  ruin  will  be  com- 
plete. Even  the  Yosemite  will  then  suffer  in 
the  disturbance  effected  on  the  water-shed,  the 
clear  streams  becoming  muddy  and  much  less 
regular  in  their  flow.  It  is  also  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  will  escape  such 
ravages  of  man  as  one  sees  in  Yosemite.  Ax  and 
plow,  hogs  and  horses,  have  long  been  and 
are  still  busy  in  Yosemite's  gardens  and  groves. 
All  that  is  accessible  and  destructible  is  being 
rapidly  destroyed  —  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  Yosemite  in  the  Sierra,  though  this  is  the 
only  one  that  is  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Government.  And  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  destruction  of  the  fineness  of  wild- 
ness  is  of  a  kind  that  can  claim  no  right  rela- 
tionship with  that  which  necessarily  follows  use. 

John  Muir. 
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|HE  interest  in  military  and 
naval  affairs  due  to  the 
general  awakening  of  the 
public  to  the  pitiful  condi- 
tion of  the  national  de- 
fenses warrants  a  brief 
notice  of  the  modem  gun- 
building  begun  in  America 
in  1883  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

For  years  this  country  had  been  standing  still 
in  the  matter  of  cannon,  trusting  to  the  creations 
of  Rodman  and  Dahlgren,  those  former  mas- 
ters of  gun-construction,  while  other  nations 
were  adopting  weapons  of  greater  and  con- 
stantly increasing  power.    The  change  from 

1  Thanks  are  due  to  Ensign  Philip  R.  Alger, 
U.  S.  N.,  for  invaluable  assistance,  particularly  in 
those  parts  of  this  article  relating  to  recent  develop- 
ments. 


the  old  to  the  new  has  at  last  set  in  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to-day  the  efforts  of  those 
charged  with  the  armament  of  our  ships  and 
forts  are  bent  towards  restoring  us  to  at  least  a 
creditable  position  in  the  race  wherein  once 
we  led  all  competitors. 

The  gun  has  developed  steadily  along  certain 
well-defined  lines.  It  will  tend  to  brevity  anil 
clearness  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  reasons 
why,  following  these  lines,  the  cast-iron  muz- 
zle-loading smooth  bore  has  given  way  to  the 
forged-steel  breech-loading  rifle.  Through  its 
greater  weight  an  elongated  shot  holds  its  ve- 
locity better  than  a  round  shot  of  the  same 
caliber.  If  fired  from  a  smooth  bore,  however, 
the  former  is  apt  to  turn  end  over  end  and  miss 
its  mark;  so  the  bores  of  guns  designed  to 
throw  such  projectiles  are  rifled,  which  means 
that  they  have  spiral  grooves  that  engage  a 
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soft  metal  band  on  the  shot  and  cause  it  to 
spin  about  its  longer  axis.  The  gyroscopic  prin- 
ciple thus  invoked  keeps  the  point  foremost. 
As  cannon  grew  stronger  through  the  em- 


TEN-1NCH     JACKET.       WEIGHT    15,935     POUNDS. 

ployment  of  better  metal  more  powder  could 
safely  be  burned  in  them.  This  advantage 
necessitated  a  larger  space  behind  the  shot  to 
hold  the  increased  charge.  Lengthening  this 
space  entailed  certain  grave  technical  draw- 
backs and  needlessly  extended  the  gun  at  its 
heavy  end.  Better  results  followed  from  widen- 
ing the  space,  and  so  the  enlarged  chamber 
was  adopted.  As  a  full-width  cartridge  would 
not  enter  the  muzzle,  loading  at  the  breech 
became  imperative.1  A  modern  gun  is,  there- 
fore, a  breech-loading  rifle. 

The  value  of  a  moving  projectile  depends 
on  its  weight  and  its  velocity.  The  faster  a 
shot  travels  the  farther  it  can  range  before 
coming  to  the  ground,  the  harder  will  be  the 
blow  it  delivers,  and  the  nearer  its  path  will 
approach  a  straight  line.  The  extreme  ranges 
of  guns  to-day  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  gunner's  vision,  and  are  only  useful  in 
bombardments  where   the  target  is    a   large 


travel  in  a  straight  line,  in  spite  of  the  action 
of  gravity,  to  aim  directly  at  the  enemy  would 
be  equivalent  to  striking  him.  The  nearer  we 
can  approach  this  impossible  condition  the 
less  essential  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
distance  of  the  object  and  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  hitting  it.  Increased 
velocity  is  therefore  sought  by  the 
artillerist  mainly  because  yielding 
more  striking  energy,  a  flatter  tra- 
jectory, and  a  longer  danger  space, 
as  they  are  called.  To  obtain  high 
velocities  large  quantities  of  pow- 
der must  be  used.  With  ordinary 
powder  this  means  recourse  to  un- 
safe pressures  in  the  gun.  At  first 
the  difficulty  was,  in  a  measure, 
remedied  by  compressing  the  powder  into  large 
prisms,  which  burn  more  slowly  and  uniformly 
than  irregular  grains.  A  limit  was  soon  reached 
in  this  direction,  and  changes  were  sought  in 
the  composition  itself.  The  Germans  were 
the  earliest  to  make  and  use  "  cocoa  powder," 
the  general  but  not  universal  standard  at 
present,  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  a  well-kept  trade  secret.2  This  pow- 
der differs  from  the  familiar  black  powder  in 
having  somewhat  more  nitrate  and  charcoal 
and  much  less  sulphur,  and  in  the  charcoal, 
which  is  underburnt.  Its  chocolate  color  gives 
the  name  by  which  the  new  substance  is 
known.  Cocoa  powder  furnishes  in  the  gun  a 
comparatively  moderate  pressure,  which  de- 
creases gradually  towards  the  muzzle.  To 
obtain  the  full  value  of  such  a  powder  the  shot 
must  be  kept  under  its  influence  for  a  longer 
time  than  was  needed  with  the  older  and 
quicker  black  powder.  The  length  of  the  bore, 
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area  that  cannot  easily  be  missed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  if  a  shot  could  be  thrown  fast  enough  to 

1  Breech  loading  is  an  old  device,  found,  for  instance, 
in  one  of  Hernando  Cortez's  guns.  The  main  reason 
for  its  re-introduction,  stated  above,  was  but  one  of 
many.  It  offers  so  many  incidental  advantages  in  con- 
nection with  security  to  the  gunners  in  action  and  the 


measured  in  calibers,  has  therefore  grown 
from  twelve  and  less  to  thirty  and  more  —  a 
striking  proof  that  the  design  of  the  gun  is 

service  of  ammunition  that  it  would  be  retained  on  their 
account  alone. 

2  The  Duponts  of  Wilmington  have  produced  a  simi- 
lar article  which  gives  distinctly  better  results  than 
its  German  forerunner. 
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THE  CANON   OF   THE   SOUTH    FORK   OF    KING'S   RIVER,  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  JOHN  Ml  IK. 


ITS  GENERAL  CHARACTER. 


N  the  vast  Sierra  wilderness 
far  to  the  southward  of  the 
famous  Yosemite  Valley, 
there  is  a  yet  grander  val- 
ley of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  fork 
of  King's  River,  above  the  most 
extensive  groves  and  forests  of 
the  giant  sequoia,  and  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  range,  where 
the  canons  are  deepest  and  the  snow-laden 
peaks  are  crowded  most  closely  together.  It 
is  called  the  Big  King's  River  Canon,  or  King's 
River  Yosemite,  and  is  reached  by  way  of  Vis- 
alia,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  from  which  the  distance  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  or  by  the  Kearsarge  Pass  from 
the  east  side  of  the  range.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  stupendous  rocks 
of  purplish  gray  granite  that  form  the  walls  are 
from  2500  to  5000  feet  in  height,  while  the  depth 
of  the  valley  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
mountain  mass  from  which  it  has  been  carved 
is  considerably  more  than  a  mile.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  this  new  yosemite  is  longer  and 
deeper,  and  lies  embedded  in  grander  moun- 
tains, than  the  well-known  Yosemite  of  the 
Merced.  Their  general  characters,  however, 
are  wonderfully  alike,  and  they  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  fountains  of  the  ancient  gla- 
ciers above  them. 

As  to  waterfalls,  those  of  the  new  valley  are 
far  less  striking  in  general  views,  although  the 
volume  of  falling  water  is  nearly  twice  as  great 
and  comes  from  higher  sources.  The  descent 
of  the  King's  River  streams  is  mostly  made  in 
the  form  of  cascades,  which  are  outspread  in 
flat  plume-like  sheets  on  smooth  slopes,  or  are 
squeezed  in  narrow-throated  gorges,  boiling, 
seething,  in  deep  swirling  pools,  pouring  from 
lin  to  lin,  and  breaking  into  ragged,  tossing 
masses  of  spray  and  foam  in  boulder-choked 
canons, —  making  marvelous  mixtures  with  the 
downpouring  sunbeams,  displaying  a  thousand 
forms  and  colors^  and  giving  forth  a  great 
variety  of  wild  mountain  melody,  which,  rolling 
from  side  to  side  against  the  echoing  cliffs,  is 

1  See  also  by  the  same  writer  "  The  Treasure*  of 
the  Yosemite "  and  "  Features  of  the  Proposed  Yo- 
semite National  Park,"  in  The  C'knti  ry  for  August 


at  length  all  combined  into  one  smooth,  massy 
sea-like  roar. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about  5000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  level  or  gently  sloping 
surface  is  diversified  with  flowery  meadows 
and  groves  and  open  sunny  flats,  through  the 
midst  of  which  the  crystal  river,  ever  changing, 
ever  beautiful,  makes  it  way ;  now  gliding  softly 
with  scarce  a  ripple  over  beds  of  brown  pebbles, 
now  rushing  and  leaping  in  wild  exultation 
across  avalanche  rock-dams  or  terminal  mo- 
raines, swaying  from  side  to  side,  beaten  with 
sunshine,  or  embowered  with  leaning  pines  and 
firs,  alders,  willows,  and  tall  balsam  poplars, 
which  with  the  bushes  and  grass  at  their  feet 
make  charming  banks.  Gnarled  snags  and 
stumps  here  and  there  reach  out  from  the  banks, 
making  cover  for  trout  which  seem  to  have 
caught  their  colors  from  rainbow  spray,  though 
hiding  mostly  in  shadows,  where  the  current 
swirls  slowly  and  protecting  sedges  and  wil- 
lows dip  their  leaves. 

From  this  long,  flowery,  forested,  well- watered 
park  the  walls  rise  abruptly  in  plain  precipices 
or  richly  sculptured  masses  partly  separated 
by  side  canons,  displaying  wonderful  wealth 
and  variety  of  architectural  forms,  which  are 
as  wonderful  in  beauty  of  color  and  fineness 
of  finish  as  in  colossal  height  and  mass.  The 
so-called  war  of  the  elements  has  done  them 
no  harm.  There  is  no  unsightly  defacement 
as  yet ;  deep  in  the  sky,  inviting  the  onset  of 
storms  through  unnumbered  centuries,  they 
still  stand  firm  and  seemingly  as  fresh  and  un- 
worn as  new-born  flowers. 

From  the  brink  of  the  walls  on  either  side 
the  ground  still  rises  in  a  series  of  ice-carved 
ridges  and  basins,  superbly  forested  and 
adorned  with  many  small  lakes  and  meadows, 
where  deer  and  bear  find  grateful  homes;  while 
from  the  head  of  the  valley  mountains  other 
mountains  rise  beyond  in  glorious  array,  even 
one  of  them  shining  with  rock  crystals  and 
snow,  and  with  a  network  of  streams  that  sing 
their  way  down  from  lake  to  lake  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  ice-burnished  canons.  The  area  of  the 
basins  drained  by  the  streams  entering  the  val- 
ley is  about  450  square  miles,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  rim  of  the  general  basin  is  from  9000  to 

and  September,  1890.  A  national  park  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  Mr.  Muir  was  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, dated  October  1,  1890. —  Editor. 
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upward  of  14,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  while  the 
general  basin  of  the  Merced  Yosemite  has  an 
area  of  250  square  miles,  and  its  elevation  is 
much  lower. 

When  from  some  commanding  summit  we 
view  the  mighty  wilderness  about  this  central 
valley,  and,  after  tracing  its  tributary  streams, 
note  how  every  converging  cation  shows  in  its 
sculpture,  moraines,  and  shining  surfaces  that 
it  was  once  the  channel  of  a  glacier,  contem- 
plating this  dark  period  of  grinding  ice,  it  would 
seem  that  here  was  a  center  of  storm  and  stress 
to  which  no  life  would  come.  But  it  is  just 
where  the  ancient  glaciers  bore  down  on  the 
mountain  flank  with  crushing  and  destructive 
and  most  concentrated  energy  that  the  most  im- 
pressive displays  of  divine  beauty  are  offered 
to  our  admiration.  E-ven  now  the  snow  falls 
every  winter  about  the  valley  to  a  depth  of 
ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  booming  of  ava- 
lanches is  a  common  sound.  Nevertheless  the 
frailest  flowers,  blue  and  gold  and  purple, 
bloom  on  the  brows  of  the  great  canon  rocks, 


and  on  the  frosty  peaks, 
up  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet,  as  well  as  in  sheltered 
hollows  and  on  level 
meadows  and  lake  borders 
and  banks  of  streams. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley 
the  river  forks,  the  heavier 
branch  turning  northward, 
and  on  this  branch  there  is 
another  yosemite,  called 
from  its  flowery  beauty 
Paradise  Valley;  and  this 
name  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  main  canon,  for  not- 
withstanding its  tremendous 
rockiness,  it  is  an  Eden  of 
plant-beauty  from  end  to 
end. 


THE   TRIP  TO   THE   VALLEY. 

Setting  out  from  Visalia 
we  ride  through  miles  and 
miles  of  wheat-fields,  and 
grassy  levels  brown  and  dry 
and  curiously  dappled  with 
low  oval  hillocks  with  min- 
iature hollows  between  them 
called  "  hog-wallows  " ; 
then  through  tawny,  sun- 
beaten  foot-hills,  with  here 
and  there  a  bush  or  oak. 
Here  once  roamed  count- 
less droves  of  antelope,  now 
utterly  exterminated.  By 
the  end  of  May  most  of  the 
watercourses  are  dry.  Feeble 
bits  of  cultivation  occur  at  long  intervals,  but 
the  entire  foot-hill  region  is  singularly  silent 
and  desolate-looking,  and  the  traveler  fondly 
turns  his  eyes  to  the  icy  mountains  looming 
through  the  hot  and  wavering  air. 

From  the  base  of  the  first  grand  mountain 
plateau  we  can  see  the  outstanding  pines  and 
sequoias  4000  feet  above  us,  and  we  now  as- 
cend rapidly,  sweeping  from  ravine  to  ravine 
around  the  brows  of  subordinate  ridges.  The 
vegetation  shows  signs  of  a  cooler  climate;  the 
golden-flowered  Fremontia,  manzanita,  ceano- 
thus,  and  other  bushes  show  miles  of  bloom ; 
while  great  beds  of  blue  and  purple  bells  brighten 
the  open  spaces,  made  up  chiefly  of  brodiasa, 
calochortus,  gilia  of  many  species,  etc.,  the 
whole  forming  a  floral  apron  of  fine  texture  and 
pattern,  let  down  from  the  verge  of  the  forest 
in  graceful,  flowing  folds.  At  a  height  of  3000 
feet  we  find  here  and  there  a  pine  standing 
among  the  bushes  by  the  wayside,  lonely  and 
far  apart,  as  if  it  had  come  down  from  the 
woods  to  welcome  us.    As  we  continued  to  as- 
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cend  the  flower-mantle  thickens,  wafts  of  bal- 
sam come  from  the  evergreens,  fragrant  tassels 
and  plumes  are  shaken  above  us,  cool  brooks 
cross  the  road,  till  at  length  we  enter  the  glorious 
forest,  passing  suddenly  out  of  the  sunglare  into 
cooling  shadows  as  if  we  had  entered  some 
grand  inclosed  hall. 

We  have  now  reached  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet,  and  are  on  the  margin  of  the  main  forest 
belt  of  the  Sierra.  Looking  down  we  behold 
the  central  plain  of  California  outspread  like 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  bounded  in  the  hazy  distance 
by  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  and  bathed  in 
evening  purple.  Orange  groves  and  vineyards, 
fields,  towns,  and  dusty  pastures  are  all  sub- 
merged and  made  glorious  in  the  divine  light 
Finer  still  is  the  light  streaming  past  us  through 
the  aisles  of  the  forest. 

Down  through  the  shadows  we  now  make 
our  way  for  a  mile  or 
two  in  one  of  the  upper  j, 
ravines  of  Mill  Creek. 
Stumps,  logs,  and  the 
smashed  ruins  of  the 
trees  cumber  the 
ground ;  the  scream  of 
saws  is  heard;  a  lumber 
village  comes  in  sight, 
and  we  arrive  at  the 
Moore  and  Smith 
Mills,  the  end  of  the 
stage  line.  From  here 
the  distance  to  the  val- 
ley in  a  direct  line  is 
only  about  eighteen 
miles,  and  two  trails 
lead  to  it,  one  of  which 
traces  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of 
the  Kahweah  and 
King's  rivers,  while  the 
other  holds  a  more  di- 
rect course  across  the  basins  of  Big  and  Little 
Boulder  creeks,  tributaries  of  King's  River. 
Both  ways  are  fairly  good  as  mountain -trails 
go,  inasmuch  as  you  are  seldom  compelled  to 
travel  more  than  two  miles  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  one,  and  less  than  half  of  the  miles 
are  perpendicular.  A  stout  walker  may  make 
the  trip  to  the  valley  in  a  day.  But  if  instead 
of  crossing  every  ridge-wave  of  these  broad 
boulder  basins  a  good  carriage-road  were  built 
around  the  brows  and  headlands  of  the  main 
river  canon,  the  valley  could  be  reached  in 
less  than  half  a  day,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
still  grander  sce»ery.  The  lower  trail  is  the 
one  commonly  traveled,  and  upon  the  whole 
it  is  the  more  interesting,  for  it  leads  all  the 
way  through  glorious  forests,  amid  which  the 
stately  shafts  and  domes  of  sequoia  are  fre- 
quently seen.   Climbing  a  steep  mile  from  the 


mill  we  enter  the  General  Grant  National 
Park  of  Big  Trees,  a  square  mile  in  extent, 
where  a  few  of  the  giants  are  now  being  pre- 
served amid  the  industrious  destruction  by  ax, 
saw,  and  blasting-powder  going  on  around 
them.  Still  ascending  we  pass  the  little  flowery 
Round  Meadow,  set  in  a  superb  growth  of  sil- 
ver firs,  and  gain  the  summit  of  the  ridge  that 
forms  the  west  boundary  of  Little  Boulder 
Creek  Basin,  from  which  a  grand  view  of  the 
forest  is  obtained, —  cedar,  sugar-pine,  yellow 
pine,  silver  fir,  and  sequoia  filling  every  hollow, 
and  sweeping  up  the  sides  and  over  the  top  of 
every  ridge  in  measureless  exuberance  and 
beauty,  only  a  few  gray  rock  brows  on  the 
southern  rim  of  the  basin  appearing  in  all  the 
sylvan  sea. 

We  now  descend  to  Bearskin  Meadow,  a 
sheet  of  purple-topped  grasses  enameled  with 
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violets,  gilias,  larkspurs,  potentillas,  ivesias, 
columbine,  etc. ;  parnassia  and  sedges  in  the 
wet  places,  and  majestic  trees  crowding  forward 
in  proud  array  to  form  a  curving  border,  while 
Little  Boulder  Creek,  a  stream  twenty  feet  wide, 
goes  humming  and  swirling  merrily  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Here  we  begin  to  climb 
again ;  ever  up  or  down  we  go,  not  a  fairly  level 
mile  in  the  lot.  But  despite  the  quick,  harsh 
curves,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  the  crossings 
of  bogs  and  boulder-choked  gullies,  the  sus- 
tained grandeur  of  the  scenery  keeps  weariness 
away.  The  air  is  exhilarating.  Crisp  and  clear 
comes  the  bold  ringing  call  of  the  mountain 
quail,  contrasting  with  the  deep  blunt  bumping 
of  the  grouse,  while  many  a  small  singer 
sweetens  the  air  along  the  leafy  fringes  of  die 
streams. 

The  next  place  with  a  name  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  is  Tornado  Meadow.  Here  the  sequoia 
giants  stand  close  about  us,  towering  above  the 
firs  and  sugar-pines.  Then  follows  another 
climb  of  a  thousand  feet,  after  which  we  de- 
scend into  the  magnificent  forest  basin  of  Big 
Boulder  Creek.  Crossing  this  boisterous  stream 
as  best  we  may,  up  again  we  go  1200  feet 
through  glorious  woods,  and  on  a  few  miles 
to  the  emerald  Horse  Corral  and  Summit 
Meadows,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  the 
highest  point  on  the  trail  is  reached  at  Grand 
Lookout,  8300  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  at 
length  we  gain  a  general  view  of  the  great 
canon  of  King's  River  lying  far  below,  and  of 
the  vast  mountain-region  in  the  sky  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  along  the  summit  of  the  range. 
[See  p.  81 .]  Here  too  we  see  the  forest  in  broad 
dark  swaths  still  sweeping  onward  undaunted, 
climbing  the  farther  mountain-slopes  to  a  height 
of  11,000  feet.  But  King  Sequoia  comes  not 
thus  far.  The  grove  nearest  the  valley  is  on 
one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  Boulder  Creek, 
five  miles  from  the  lower  end. 


CHIEF    FEATURES    OF   THE    CANON. 

Going  down  into  the  valley  we  make  a  de- 
scent of  3500  feet,  over  the  south  shoulder,  by 
a  careless  crinkled  trail  which  seems  well-nigh 
endless.  It  offers,  however,  many  fine  points  of 
view  of  the  huge  granite  trough,  and  the  river, 
and  the  sublime  rocks  of  the  walls  plunging 
down  and  planting  their  feet  on  the  shady  level 
floor.    [See  p.  83.] 

At  the  foot  of  the  valley  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  smooth  spacious  park,  planted  with  stately 
groves  of  sugar-pine,  yellow  pine,  silver  fir,  in- 
cense-cedar, and  Kellogg  oak.  The  floor  is 
scarcely  ruffled  with  underbrush,  but  myriads 
of  small  flowers  spread  a  thin  purple  and  yel- 
low veil  over  the  brown  needles  and  burrs  be- 
neath the  groves,  and  the  gray  ground  of  the 
open  sunny  spaces.  The  walls  lean  well  back 
and  support  a  fine  growth  of  trees,  especially 
on  the  south  side,  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  sheer  masses  1000  to  1500  feet  high,  which 
are  thrust  forward  out  of  the  long  slopes  like 
dormer  windows.  [Seep.  85.]  Three  miles  up 
the  valley  on  the  south  side  we  come  to  the 
Roaring  Falls  and  Cascades.  They  are  on  a 
large  stream  called  Roaring  River,  whose  tribu- 
taries radiate  far  and  wide  and  high  through  a 
magnificent  basin  back  into  the  recesses  of  a 
long  curving  sweep  of  snow-laden  mountains. 
But  though  the  waters  of  Roaring  River  from 
their  fountains  to  the  valley  have  an  average  de- 
scent of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  per  mile,  the 
fall  they  make  in  getting  down  into  the  valley 
is  insignificant  in  height  as  compared  with  the 
similarly  situated  Bridal  Veil  of  the  old  Yo- 
semite.    The  height  of  the  fall  does  not  greatly 


exceed  its  width.  There  is  one  thundering 
plunge  into  a  dark  pool  beneath  a  glorious  mass 
of  rainbow  spray,  then  a  boisterous  rush  with 
divided  current  down  a  boulder  delta  to  the 
main  river  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  But  it 
is  the  series  of  wild  cascades  above  the  fall 
which  most  deserves  attention.  For  miles  back 
from  the  brow  of  the  fall  the  strong,  glad  stream, 
five  times  as  large  as  the  Bridal  Veil  Creek, 
comes  down  a  narrow  canon  or  gorge,  speed- 
ing from  form  to  form  with  most  admirable  ex- 
uberance of  beauty  and  power,  a  multitude  of 
small  sweet  voices  blending  with  its  thunder 
tones  as  if  eager  to  assist  in  telling  the  glory 
of  its  fountains.  On  the  east  side  of  the  fall 
the  Cathedral  Rocks  spring  aloft  with  impos- 
ing majesty.  They  are  remarkably  like  the 
group  of  the  same  name  in  the  Merced  Yo- 
semite  and  similarly  situated  though  somewhat 
higher. 

Next  to  Cathedral  Rocks  is  the  group  called 
the  Seven  Gables,  massive  and  solid  at  the  base, 
but  elaborately  sculptured  along  the  top  and 
a  considerable  distance  down  the  front  into 
pointed  gothic  arches,  the  highest  of  which  is 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  Be- 
yond the  Gable  Group,  and  separated  slightly 
from  it  by  the  beautiful  Avalanche  Canon  and 
Cascades,  stands  the  bold  and  majestic  mass  of 
the  Grand  Sentinel,  3300  feet  high,  with  a  split 
vertical  front  presented  to  the  valley,  as  sheer, 
and  nearly  as  extensive,  as  the  front  of  the  Yo- 
semite  Half  Dome. 

Projecting  out  into  the  valley  from  the  base 
of  this  sheer  front  is  the  Lower  Sentinel,  2400 
feet  high;  and  on  either  side,  the  West  and 
East  Sentinels,  about  the  same  height,  forming 
altogether  the  boldest  and  most  massively  sculp- 
tured group  in  the  valley.  Then  follow  in  close 
succession  the  Sentinel  Cascade,  a  lace-like  strip 
of  water  2000  feet  long;  the  South  Tower, 
2500  feet  high ;  the  Bear  Cascade,  longer  and 
broader  than  that  of  the  Sentinel ;  Cave  Dome, 
3200  feet  high;  the  Sphinx,  4000  feet,  and  the 
Leaning  Dome,  3500.  The  Sphinx,  terminat- 
ing in  a  curious  sphinx-like  figure,  is  the  high- 
est rock  on  the  south  wall,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Sierra;  while  the  whole  series 
from  Cathedral  Rocks  to  the  Leaning  Dome 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  highest,  most 
elaborately  sculptured,  and  the  most  beautiful 
series  of  rocks  of  the  same  extent  that  I  have 
yet  seen  in  any  yosemite  in  the  range. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  north  wall, 
near  the  foot  of  the  valley  a  grand  and  impres- 
sive rock  presents  itself,  which  with  others  of 
like  structure  and  style  of  architecture  is  called 
the  Palisades.  Measured  from  the  immediate 
brink  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  front,  it  is 
about  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  gashed 
from  top  to  base  by  vertical  planes,  making 
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it  look  like  a  mass  of  huge  slabs  set  on  edge. 
Its  position  here  is  relatively  the  same  as  that 
of  El  Capitan  in  Yosemite,  but  neither  in  bulk 
nor  in  sublime  boldness  of  attitude  can  it  be 
regarded  as  a  rival  of  that  great  rock. 

The  next  notable  group  that  catches  the  eye 
in  going  up  the  valley  is  the  Hermit  Towers, 
and  next  to  these  the  Three  Hermits,  forming 
together  an  exceedingly  picturesque  series  of 
complicated  structure,  slightly  separated  by  the 
steep  and  narrow  Hermit  Canon.  The  Hermits 
stand  out  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  wall, 
and  in  form  and  position  remind  one  of  the 
Three  Brothers  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

East  of  the  Hermits  a  stream  about  the  size 
of  Yosemite  Creek  enters  the  valley,  forming  the 
Booming  Cascades.  It  draws  its  sources  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Hutchings  and 
Mount  Kellogg,  n,ooo  and  12,000  feet  high, 
on  the  divide  between  the  middle  and  south 
forks  of  the  King's  River.  In  Avalanche  Canon, 
directly  opposite  the  Booming  Cascades,  there 
is  another  brave  bouncing  chain  of  cascades, 
and  these  two  sing  and  roar  to  each  other 
across  the  valley  in  hearty  accord.  But  though 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  up  the  head 
canons,  water  is  ever  falling  in  glorious  abun- 
dance and  from  immense  heights,  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  stream  shaken  loose  and  free  in  the  air  to 
complete  the  glory  of  this  grandest  of  yosem- 
ites.  Nevertheless  when  we  trace  these  cascad- 
ing streams  through  their  picturesque  canons, 
and  behold  the  beauty  they  show  forth  as  they 
go  plunging  in  short  round-browed  falls  from 
pool  to  pool,  laving  and  plashing  their  sun- 
beaten  foam-bells ;  gliding  outspread  in  smooth 
shining  plumes,  or  rich  ruffled  lace-work  fold 
over  fold ;  dashing  down  rough  places  in  wild 
ragged  aprons,  dancing  in  upbulging  bosses  of 
spray,  the  sweet  brave  ouzel  helping  them  to 
sing,  and  ferns,  lilies,  and  tough-rooted  bushes 
shading  and  brightening  their  gray  rocky 
banks, —  when  we  thus  draw  near  and  learn  to 
know  these  cascade  falls,  which  thus  keep  in 
touch  with  the  rocks,  and  plants,  and  birds, 
then  we  admire  them  even  more  than  those 
which  leave  their  channels  and  fly  down  through 
the  air. 

Above  the  Booming  Cascades,  and  opposite 
the  Grand  Sentinel,  stands  the  North  Dome, 
3450  feet  high.  [See  p.  63.]  It  is  set  on  a  long 
bare  granite  ridge,  with  a  vertical  front  like  the 
Washington  Column  in  Yosemite.  Above  the 
Dome  the  ridge  still  rises  in  a  finely  drawn  curve, 
until  it  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  pyra- 
mid, a  lofty  symmetrical  rock  nearly  6000  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  Dome  is  Lion 
Rock,  a  very  striking  mass  as  seen  from  a  fa- 
vorable standpoint,  but  lower  than  the  main 
rocks  of  the  wall,  being  only  about  2000  feet 


high.  Beyond  the  Lion,  and  opposite  the  East 
Sentinel,  a  stream  called  Copper  Creek  comes 
chanting  down  into  the  valley.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  a  cluster  of  beautiful  lakes  that  lie  on 
top  of  the  divide  between  the  South  and  Mid- 
dle Forks  of  King's  River,  to  the  east  of  Mount 
Kellogg.  The  broad,  spacious  basin  it  drains 
abounds  in  beautiful  groves  of  spruce  and  sil- 
ver fir,  and  small  meadows  and  gardens,  where 
the  bear  and  deer  love  to  feed,  but  it  has  been 
sadly  trampled  by  flocks  of  sheep. 

From  Copper  Creek  to  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley the  precipitous  portion  of  the  north  wall 
is  comparatively  low.  The  most  notable  fea- 
tures are  the  North  Tower,  a  square,  boldly 
sculptured  outstanding  mass  two  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  the  Dome  arches,  heavily  gla- 
ciated, and  offering  telling  sections  of  domed 
and  folded  structure.  [See  p.  67.]  At  the  head 
of  the  valley,  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  Half  Dome  in  Yosemite,  looms  the  great 
Glacier  Monument,  the  broadest,  loftiest,  and 
most  sublimely  beautiful  of  all  these  wonderful 
rocks.  It  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  height,  and 
has  five  ornamental  summits,  and  an  inde- 
scribable variety  of  sculptured  forms  projecting 
or  countersunk  on  its  majestic  front,  all  bal- 
anced and  combined  into  one  symmetrical 
mountain  mass.  [See  p.  65.] 

THE   VALLEY    FLOOR. 

The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered  by 
heavy  deposits  of  moraine  material,  mostly  out- 
spread in  comparatively  smooth  and  level  beds, 
though  four  well-characterized  terminal  mo- 
raines may  still  be  traced  stretching  across 
from  wall  to  wall,  dividing  the  valley  into  sec- 
tions. These  sections,  however,  are  not  appa- 
rent in  general  views.  Compared  with  the  old 
Yosemite  this  is  a  somewhat  narrower  valley, 
the  meadows  are  smaller,  and  fewer  acres  if 
cultivated  would  yield  good  crops  of  fruit  or 
grain.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  tree-growth 
of  the  new  valley  is  much  finer ;  the  sugar-pine 
in  particular  attains  perfect  development,  and 
is  a  hundred  times  more  abundant,  growing  on 
the  rough  taluses  against  the  walls,  as  well  as 
on  the  level  flats,  and  occupying  here  the  place 
that  the  Douglass  spruce  occupies  in  the  old 
valley.  Earthquake  taluses,  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  all  yosemites,  are  here  developed  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  some  of  the  boulders  are  the 
largest  I  have  ever  seen  —  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  scarcely  less  in  width  and 
depth. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  meadow  on 
the  river  bank,  a  mile  or  more  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  delightful  groves, 
and  is  called  Deer  Park.  Between  Deer  Park 
and  the  Roaring  Fall  lies  the  Manzanita  Or- 
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chard,  consisting  of  a  remarkably  even  and 
extensive  growth  of  manzanita  bushes  scarcely 
interrupted  by  other  bushes  or  by  trees.  Be- 
yond the  Roaring  Fall  the  soil-beds  are  rather 
rocky,  but  smooth  sheets  occur  here  and  there, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  Blue  Flat,  cov- 
ered with  blue  and  fragrant  lupines ;  while  all 
the  boulder-beds  are  forested  with  noble  pines 
and  firs. 

The  largest  meadow  in  the  valley  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grand  Sentinel.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fine  growth  of  sweet-brier  rose,  the  foliage  of 
which  as  well  as  the  flower  is  deliciously 
fragrant,  especially  in  the  morning  when  the 
sun  warms  the  dew.  At  the  foot  of  the  South 
Tower,  near  the  Bear  Cascades,  there  is  a  nota- 
ble garden  of  Mariposa  tulips,  and  above  this 
garden  lies  Bear  Flat,  extending  to  the  head 
of  the  valley.  It  is  a  rather  rough,  bouldery 
space,  but  well  planted,  and  commands  glo- 
rious views  of  all  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  the  spaces 
that  bear  names  are  the  Bee  Pasture,  Gilia 
Garden,  and  Purple  Flat,  all  lavishly  flowery, 
each  with  its  own  characteristic  plants,  though 
mostly  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  variously  developed  and  com- 
bined ;  while  aloft  on  a  thousand  niches, 
benches,  and  recesses  of  the  walls  are  charm- 
ing rock-ferns,  such  as  adiantum,  pellasa,  chei- 
lanthes,  allosorus,  etc.,  and  brilliant  rugs  and 
fringes  of  the  alpine  phlox,  Menzies  pentstemon, 
bryanthus,  Cassiope,  alpine  primula,  and  many 
other  small  floral  mountaineers. 

In  passing  through  the  valley  the  river  makes 
an  average  descent  of  about  fifty  feet  per  mile. 
Down  the  canon  below  the  valley  the  descent 
is  125  feet  per  mile  for  the  first  five  miles,  and 
of  course  the  river  is  here  one  continuous  chain 
of  rapids.  And  here  too  are  several  beautiful 
falls  on  streams  entering  the  canon  on  both 
sides,  the  most  attractive  of  which  is  on  Boul- 
der Creek,  below  a  fine  grove. 

TYNDALL   CANON. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  in  front  of  the 
monument  the  river  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  the  larger  branch  trendingnorthward 
through  Paradise  Canon,  the  other  eastward 
through  Tyndall  Canon,  and  both  extend  back 
with  their  wide-reaching  tributaries  into  the 
High  Sierra  among  the  loftiest  snow-mountains 
of  the  range,  and  display  scenery  along  their 
entire  courses  harmoniously  related  to  the  grand 
gorge.  Tracing  the  Tyndall  Canon  we  find  that 
its  stream  enters  the  valley  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  enthusiastic  cascade,  which  comes  sweep- 
ing around  the  base  of  the  Monument,  and 
down  through  a  bower  of  maple,  dogwood,  and 
tall  leaning  evergreens,  making  a  fall  of  nearly 


eight  hundred  feet.  A  few  miles  above  the  val- 
ley the  declivity  of  the  canon  is  moderate,  and 
nowhere  does  it  expand  into  meadows  of  con- 
siderable width,  or  levels  of  any  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  lake-basins.  But  the 
walls  are  maintained  in  yosemitic  style,  and  are 
striped  with  cascades  and  small  sheer  falls  from 
1000  to  2500  feet  in  height.  In  many  places 
the  canon  is  choked  with  the  boulders  of  earth- 
quake avalanches,  and  these,  being  overgrown 
with  tangled  bushes,  make  tedious  work  for  the 
mountaineer,  though  they  greatly  enhance  the 
general  wildness.  Pursuing  the  upper  south  fork 
of  the  canon  past  Mount  Brewer,  the  scenery 
becomes  more  and  more  severely  rocky,  and 
the  source  of  the  young  river  is  found  in  small 
streams  that  rise  in  the  spacious  snow-fountains 
of  Mount  Tyndall  and  the  neighboring  peaks. 

PARADISE    CANON. 

Returning  now  to  the  main  valley  and  as- 
cending the  Paradise  Canon  we  find  still 
grander  scenery,  at  least  for  the  first  ten  miles. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Glacier  Monument, 
situated  like  Mirror  Lake  beneath  the  Half 
Dome  of  Yosemite,  is  a  charming  meadow  with 
magnificent  trees  about  it,  and  huge  avalanche 
taluses  tangled  with  ceanothus  and  manzanita 
and  wild  cherry,  a  favorite  pasture  and  hiding- 
place  for  bears;  while  the  river  with  broad, 
stately  current  sweeps  down  through  the  sol- 
emn solitude.  Pursuing  our  savage  way  through 
the  stubborn  underbrush,  and  over  or  beneath 
boulders  as  large  as  hills,  we  find  the  noble 
stream  beating  its  way  for  five  or  six  miles  in 
one  continuous  chain  of  roaring,  tossing,  surg- 
ing cascades  and  falls.  The  walls  of  the  canon 
on  either  hand  rise  to  a  height  of  from  3000 
to  5000  feet  in  majestic  forms,  hardly  inferior 
in  any  respect  to  those  of  the  main  valley.  The 
most  striking  of  these  on  the  west  wall  is  the 
Helmet,  four  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  on 
the  east  side,  after  the  Monument,  Paradise 
Peak.  [See  p.  92.]  Of  all  the  grand  array  only 
these  have  yet  been  named.  About  eight  miles 
up  the  canon  we  come  to  Paradise  Valley, 
where  the  walls,  still  maintaining  their  lofty 
yosemitic  characters,  especially  on  the  east 
side,  stand  back  and  make  space  for  charming 
meadows  and  gravelly  flats,  while  one  grand 
fall  not  yet  measured,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
pouring  over  the  walls,  give  voice  and  anima- 
tion to  the  glorious  mountain  solitude. 

A    SUMMER   SCENE. 

How  memorable  are  these  Sierra  experien- 
ces !  Descending  one  day  from  the  depths  of 
the  upper  forest  we  rambled  enchanted  through 
the  sugar-pine  groves  of  Deer  Park.  Never  did 
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pines  seem  more  noble  and  devout  in  all  their 
gestures  and  tones.  The  sun,  pouring  down 
floods  of  mellow  light,  seemed  to  be  thinking 
only  of  them,  and  the  wind  gave  them  voice ; 
but  the  gestures  of  their  outstretched  arms 
seemed  independent  of  the  wind,  and  impressed 
us  with  solemn  awe  as  if  we  were  strangers  in  a 
new  world.  Near  the  Roaring  Fall  we  came  to 
a  little  circular  meadow  which  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  gardens  I  ever  saw.  It  was  planted 
with  lilies  and  orchids,  larkspurs  and  colum- 
bines, daisies  and  asters,  and  sun-loving  golden- 
rods,  violets,  brier-roses,  and  purple  geranium, 
and  a  hundred  others  whose  names  no  one 
would  care  to  read,  though  everybody  would 
surely  love  them  at  first  sight.  One  of  the 
lilies  ( L.  Columbian um)  was  six  feet  high  and 
had  eleven  open  flowers,  five  of  them  in  their 
prime.  The  wind  sifting  through  the  trees 
rocked  this  splendid  panicle  above  the  rose- 
bushes and  geraniums  in  exquisite  poise.  It 
was  as  if  nature  had  fingered  every  leaf  and 
petal  that  very  day,  readjusting  every  curving 
line  and  touching  the  colors  of  every  corolla. 
Not  a  leaf,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  misbent, 
and  every  plant  about  it  was  so  placed  with 
reference  to  every  other  that  the  whole  meadow- 
garden  seemed  to  have  been  thoughtfully  ar- 
ranged like  a  tasteful  bouquet.  Bees  and  hum- 
ming-birds made  a  pleasant  stir,  and  the  little 
speckle-breasted  song-sparrow  sang  in  the 
bushes  near  by,  working  dainty  lines  of  em- 
broidery on  the  deep,  bossy  tones  of  the  fall, 
while  the  great  rocks  looked  down  as  if  they, 
too,  were  considering  the  lilies  and  listening 
to  the  music  of  their  bells.  That  memorable 
day  died  in  purple  and  gold,  and  just  as  the 
last  traces  of  the  sunset  faded  in  the  west  and 
the  star-lilies  filled  the  sky,  the  full  moon  looked 
down  over  the  rim  of  the  valley,  and  the  great 
rocks,  catching  the  silvery  glow,  came  forth  out 
of  the  dusky  shadows  like  very  spirits. 

FROM    YOSEMITE   TO    KING'S    RIVER   ALONG 
THE    SIERRA. 

One  of  my  visits  to  the  great  canon  was 
undertaken  from  the  old  Yosemite  along  the 
Sierra,  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  into 
the  valley  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  gay- 
colors  of  autumn.  I  was  eager  also  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  High  Sierra  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  of  the  wild  mountain  region 
between  the  two  great  yosemites.  Had  I  gone 
afoot  and  alone  as  usual,  I  should  have  had  a 
glorious  time,  with  nothing  to  do  but  climb 
and  enjoy.  But  I  took  a  party,  and  mules, 
and  horses,  which  caused  much  trail-making 
and  miserable  carnal  care.  We  followed  the 
old  trail  to  Wawona  and  the  Mariposa  se- 
quoias, then  plunged  into  the  trackless  wilder- 


ness. We  traced  the  Chiquita  Joaquin  to  its 
head,  then  crossed  the  canon  of  the  Ncrth  Fork 
of  the  San  Joaquin  below  the  yosemite  of  this 
branch,  and  made  our  way  southward  across  the 
Middle  and  South  Forks  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
to  a  point  on  the  divide  between  the  South  Fork 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  North  Fork  of  King's 
River,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  I  left 
the  weary  party  and  the  battered  animals  in 
camp  to  rest,  while  I  made  a  three  days'  excur- 
sion to  Mount  Humphrey,  on  the  summit  of  the 
range,  from  the  top  of  which,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  14,000  feet,  I  obtained,  to  the  south- 
ward, grand  general  views  of  the  thick  crowd 
of  peaks  gathered  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
three  forks  of  King's  River,  and  northward  over 
those  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Returning  to  camp 
after  my  fine  ramble,  rich  in  glaciers,  glacier- 
lakes,  glacier-meadows,  etc.,  I  climbed  the 
divide  above  the  camp  with  the  other  moun- 
taineer of  our  party  to  gain  another  view  of  the 
King's  River  country  with  reference  to  our 
farther  advance.  The  view  was  truly  glorious 
— peaks,  domes,  huge  ridges,  and  a  maze  of 
canons  in  bewildering  combinations —  but  ter- 
ribly forbidding  as  to  way-making.  My  com- 
panion gazed  over  the  stupendous  landscape  in 
silence,  then  sighed  and  said  he  must  go  home, 
and  accordingly  he  left  us  next  morning.  I  had 
still  two  companions  and  four  animals  to  make 
a  way  for.  Pushing  on  with  difficulty  over  the 
divide,  we  entered  the  upper  valley  of  the  North 
Fork  of  King's  River,  and  traced  its  course 
through  many  smooth  glacier-meadows,  and 
past  many  a  beautiful  cluster  of  granite  domes, 
developed  and  burnished  by  the  ancient  glac- 
iers. Below  this  dome  region  the  canon  closed, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  grope  our  way  along 
its  forest-clad  brink  until  we  discovered  a  prom- 
ising side-canon,  which  led  us  down  into  the 
North  Fork  yosemite,  past  a  massive  projecting 
rock  like  El  Capitan.  This  valley  is  only  about 
two  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, but  exceedingly  picturesque  and  wild. 
The  level  floor  was  planted  with  beautiful 
groves  of  live  oak,  pine,  libocedrus,  etc.,  and  a 
profusion  of  Yosemite  flowers,  of  which  the 
large  tiger-lily  (Z.  pardalinum)  is  the  most 
showy.  The  river  enters  the  valley  in  a  chain 
of  short  falls  and  cascades  through  a  narrow 
gorge  at  the  head,  where  there  is  a  mirror  lake 
with  beautiful  shores. 

After  resting  and  sketching  awhile  we  at 
length  made  a  way  out  of  this  little  yosemite 
by  a  rude  trail  that  we  built  up  a  gorge  of  the 
south  wall,  and  on  to  the  crest  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  river. 
Here  we  gained  telling  views  of  the  region 
about  the  head  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  King's 
River, — vast  mountains  along  the  axis  of  the 
range,  seemingly  unapproachable,  a  broad  map 
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of  domes  and  huge  ridge-waves  and  canons 
extending  from  the  summits  far  to  the  west  of 
us  in  glorious  harmony.  Tracing  the  divide 
through  magnificent  forests  we  at  length  forded 
the  main  King's  River,  passed  through  the  se- 
quoia groves,  and  entered  the  great  Yosemite 
on  the  9th  of  October,  after  a  light  storm  had 
freshened  the  colors.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  late-blooming  goldenrods,  gentians,  and 
erigerons,  the  plants  had  gone  to  seed ;  but  the 
ripened  leaves,  frost-nipped,  wrinkled  and  ready- 
to  fall,  made  gorgeous  clouds  of  color,  which 
burned  in  the  mellow  sunshine  like  the  bloom 
of  a  richer  summer.  The  Kellogg  oak,  willows, 
aspen,  balm-of-Gilead,  and  the  large-leafed 
maple  were  yellow ;  the  mountain  maple  and 
dogwood  red,  and  the  meadow  ferns  and  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  small  plants  purple  and  brown. 
The  river  gently  gliding  amid  so  much  colored 
foliage  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  every  reach 
a  picture  ;  while  the  hazy  Indian-Summer  light 
streaming  over  the  walls  softened  the  harsh 
angles  of  the  rocks,  and  greatly  enhanced  their 
solemn  grandeur  and  impressiveness.  Ram- 
bling through  the  valley  we  found  the  squir- 
rels busy  gathering  their  winter  stores  of 
pine-nuts.  All  the  nests  in  the  groves  were 
empty,  and  the  young  birds  were  as  big  as  the 
old  ones,  and  ready  to  fly  to  warmer  climates. 
The  deer  were  coming  down  from  the  upper 
thickets  on  their  way  to  the  chaparral  of  the 
foot-hills,  while  the  bears  were  eating  acorns  and 
getting  themselves  fat  enough  to  "  hole  up." 
Everything  seemed  to  know  that beforelong  the 
storm  trumpets  would  sound,  announcing  the 
end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  winter. 

At  the  Sentinel  Meadow  we  found  a  moun- 
taineer who  had  come  across  the  range  by  the 
Kearsarge  Pass  to  catch  trout  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  a  number  of  small  streams  that 
pour  down  the  east  flank  of  the  range  into 
Owens  Valley.  He  said  the  settlers  there  had 
raised  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
By  turning  the  courses  of  the  smaller  streams 
of  the  valley  he  caught  large  numbers  in  the 
shallows  and  put  them  into  tin  cans  to  be 
transported  on  mules.  He  had  already  carried 
a  train-load  over  the  pass,  and  said  that  by 
frequently  changing  the  water  at  the  many 
streams  and  lakes  on  the  way,  nearly  all  the 
trout  were  kept  alive  to  the  end  of  their  long 
and  novel  excursion. 

Leaving  the  lively  mountaineer  with  his 
mules  and  fishes,  we  pushed  on  up  the  Tyn- 
dall  canon  by  the  Kearsarge  trail  to  the  first 
tributary  that  enters  from  the  north.  Here  I 
again  left  the  party  in  camp  to  climb  Mount 
Tyndall.  Returning  in  two  days,  I  found  that 
they  had  gone  up  the  trail,  taking  everything 
with  them,  so  that,  weary  as  I  was,  without 
food  or  blankets,  I  was  compelled  to  go  on  in 


pursuit.  I  overtook  them  in  the  pass  at  sun- 
down, and  when  I  asked  why  they  had  left 
me,  they  said  they  feared  I  would  never  return 
and  that  they  too  would  be  lost.  They  had 
simply  lost  their  wits  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
alone.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  I  again  left  the 
party,  directing  them  to  follow  the  trail  to 
Fort  Independence,  and  wait  there  in  civilized 
safety  while  I  turned  southward  along  the  base 
of  the  range  to  climb  Mount  Whitney. 

From  Independence  we  skirted  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  range  northward  to  Mono,  pass- 
ing many  a  flood  of  lava  and  cluster  of  vol- 
canic cones,  and  gaining  long,  sweeping  views 
of  the  High  Sierra  from  the  sage  plains.  From 
Mono  I  still  held  on  northward  through  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  Valleys  to  Tahoe,  walked 
around  that  queen  of  Sierra  lakes,  returned 
to  Mono,  climbed  Bloody  Canon,  went  down 
through  the  delightful  Tuolumne  Meadows, 
down  through  the  junipers  of  Clouds'  Rest, 
down  through  the  firs,  and  into  Yosemite  again, 
thus  completing  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
interesting  trips  conceivable. 

DESTRUCTIVE   TENDENCIES. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  these 
mighty  granite  temples  could  be  injured  but 
little  by  anything  that  man  may  do.  But  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  much  our  impressions 
in  such  cases  depend  upon  the  delicate  bloom 
of  the  scenery,  which  in  all  the  more  accessible 
places  is  so  easily  rubbed  off.  I  saw  the  King's 
River  valley  in  its  midsummer  glory  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  it  was  wild,  and  when  the 
divine  balanced  beauty  of  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers seemed  to  be  reflected  and  doubled  by  all 
theonlooking  rocks  and  streams  as  though  they 
were  mirrors,  while  they  in  turn  were  mirrored 
in  every  garden  and  grove.  In  that  year  (1875) 
I  saw  the  following  ominous  notice  on  a  tree 
in  the  King's  River  yosemite : 

We,  the  undersigned,  claim  this  valley  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  stock. 

Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Richards, 
Harvey  &  Co. 

and  I  feared  that  the  vegetation  would  soon 
perish.  This  spring  (1891)  I  made  my  fourth 
visit  to  the  valley,  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  done,  and  to  inspect  the  forests.  Besides, 
I  had  not  yet  seen  the  valley  in  flood,  and  this 
was  a  good  flood  year,  for  the  weather  was 
cool,  and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  had  been 
held  back  ready  to  be  launched.  I  left  San 
Francisco  on  the  28th  of  May,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  artist.  At  the  new  King's 
River  Mills  we  found  that  the  sequoia  giants,  as 
well  as  the  pines  and  firs,  were  being  ruthlessly 
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turned  into  lumber.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  saw 
five  mills  on  or  near  the  sequoia  belt,  all  of  which 
were  cutting  more  or  less  of  "  big-tree  "  lumber. 
Now,  as  I  am  told,  the  number  of  mills  along 
the  belt  in  the  basins  of  the  King's,  Kaweah, 
and  Tule  rivers  is  doubled,  and  the  capacity 
more  than  doubled.  As  if  fearing  restriction 
of  some  kind,  particular  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  sequoia 
groves  owned  by  the  mill  companies,  with  the 
view  to  get  them  made  into  lumber  and  money 
before  steps  can  be  taken  to  save  them.  Trees 
which  compared  with  mature  specimens  are 
mere  saplings  are  being  cut  down,  as  well  as 
the  giants,  up  to  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter.  Scaffolds  are  built  around  the 
great  brown  shafts  above  the  swell  of  the 
base,  and  several  men  armed  with  long  saws 
and  axes  gnaw  and  wedge  them  down  with 
damnable  industry.  The  logs  found  to  be  too 
large  are  blasted  to  manageable  dimensions 
with  powder.  It  seems  incredible  that  Gov- 
ernment should  have  abandoned  so  much  of 
the  forest  cover  of  the  mountains  to  destruc- 
tion. As  well  sell  the  rain-clouds,  and  the 
snow,  and  the  rivers,  to  be  cut  up  and  carried 
away  if  that  were  possible.  Surely  it  is  high 
time  that  something  be  done  to  stop  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  barbarous,  indiscriminating 
method  of  harvesting  the  lumber  crop. 

At  the  mills  we  had  found  Mr.  J.  Fox,  bear- 
killer  and  guide,  who  owns  a  pack  train,  and 
keeps  a  small  store  of  provisions  in  the  valley 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  This  sturdy 
mountaineer  we  engaged  to  manage  our  packs,' 
and  under  his  guidance  after  a  very  rough  trip 
we  reached  our  destination  late  at  night. 

Arrived  in  the  valley,  we  found  that  the  small 
grove  (now  under  Government  protection)  has 
been  sadly  hacked  and  scarred  by  campers  and 
sheep-owners,  and  it  will  be  long  before  it  re- 
covers anything  like  the  beauty  of  its  wildness. 

Several  flocks  of  sheep  are  driven  across  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  every  spring  to 
pasture  in  the  basins  of  Kellogg  and  Copper 
creeks.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  in  the 
basin  of  Roaring  River,  more  than  20,000 
sheep  are  pastured,  but  none  have  ever  been 
allowed  to  range  in  the  valley. 

GAME   AND    SPORT. 

After  breakfast  two  anglers  with  whom  we 
had  fallen  in  on  the  way  set  forth  to  a  big  jam 
of  flood  timber  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
amid  its  shady  swirls  and  ripples  bagged  the 
glittering  beauties  as  fast  as  sham  flies  could  be 
switched  to  them,  a  hundred  trout  of  a  morning 
being  considered  no  uncommon  catch  under 
favorable  conditions  of  water  and  sky.  This 
surely  is  the  most  romantic  fishing-ground  in 


the  world.  Nearly  all  the  visitors  to  the  valley 
are  hunters  or  anglers ;  they  number  about  four 
hundred  a  year,  and  nearly  all  come  from  Owens 
Valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra,  or  from 
the  Visalia  Plains.  By  means  of  ropes  and  log 
foot-bridges  we  got  across  the  three  streams  of 
Roaring  River,  and,  passing  through  the  fra- 
grant lupine  garden  of  Blue  Flat,  which  Fox 
calls  the  Garden  of  Eden,  we  made  our  per- 
manent camp  in  a  small  log  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand 
Sentinel. 

The  fauna  of  the  valley  is  diverse  and  in- 
teresting. The  first  morning  after  our  arrival  I 
saw  the  black -headed  grosbeak,  the  Louisiana 
tanager,  and  Bullock's  oriole,  whose  bills  must 
still  have  been  stained  by  the  cherries  of  the 
lowland  orchards.  I  also  noticed  many  species 
of  woodpeckers,  including  the  large  log-cock 
(Hylotomus  pileaius)  and  innumerable  finches 
and  fly-catchers.  The  mountain  quail  and 
grouse  also  dwell  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  silver-fir  woods  on  the  surrounding  heights. 
The  large  California  gray  squirrel,  as  well  as  the 
Douglass,  is  seldom  out  of  sight  as  one  saunters 
through  the  groves,  and  in  the  cabin  we  were 
favored  with  the  company  of  wood-rats.  These 
amusing  animals  made  free  with  our  provis- 
ions, bathed  in  our  water-bucket,  and  ran  across 
our  faces  in  the  night. 

Besides  our  party  there  were  two  other  per- 
sons in  the  valley,  who  had  arrived  a  kw  days 
before  us:  a  young  student  whose  ambition 
was  to  kill  a  bear,  and  his  uncle,  a  tough,  well- 
seasoned  mountaineer  who  had  roamed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  wilderness.  The 
boy  did  kill  a  bear  a  few  days  after  our  arrival, 
not  so  big  and  ferocious  a  specimen  as  he  could 
have  wished,  but  formidable  enough  for  a  boy 
to  fight  single-handed.  It  was  jet-black,  sleek, 
and  becomingly  shaggy ;  with  teeth,  claws,  and 
muscles  admirably  fitted  for  the  rocky  wilder- 
ness. After  selecting  certain  steaks,  roasts,  and 
boiling-pieces,  the  remainder  of  the  lean  meat 
was  cut  into  ribbons  and  strung  about  the  camp 
to  dry,  while  the  precious  oil  was  put  into  cans 
and  bottles.  Bread  at  that  camp  was  now  made 
of  flour  and  bear  oil,  instead  of  flour  and  water, 
and  bear  muffins,  bear  flapjacks,  and  bear  short- 
bread were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  black  bear  is  seldom  found  to  the  north 
of  King's  River.  Of  the  other  two  species, — the 
cinnamon  and  grizzly, — the  former  is  more 
common.  But  all  the  species  are  being  rapidly 
reduced  in  numbers.  From  city  hunters  bears 
have  little  to  fear,  but  many  fall  before  the  rifles 
of  the  mountaineer  and  prospector.  Shepherds 
poison,  and  even  shoot,  many  in  the  aggregate 
every  year.  Pity  that  animals  so  good-natured 
and  so  much  a  part  of  these  shaggy  wilds  should 
be  exterminated.  If  all  the  King's  River  bears 
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great  and  small  were  gathered  into  this  favorite 
yosemite  home  of  theirs,  they  would  still  make 
a  brave  show,  but  they  would  probably  number 
fewer  than  five  hundred. 


EXCURSIONS    FROM    THE    VALLEY. 

The  side  and  head  canons  of  the  valley  offer 
ways  gloriously  rugged  and  interesting  back 
into  the  High  Sierra.  The  shorter  excursions 
to  points  about  the  rim  of  the  valley,  such  as 
Mt.  Kellogg,  Mt.  Brewer,  the  North  Dome, 
the  Helmet,  Avalanche  Peak,  and  the  Grand 
Sentinel,  may  be  made  in  one  day.  Bear-trails 
will  be  found  in  all  the  canons  leading  up  to 
these  points,  and  may  be  safely  followed,  and 
throughout  them  all  and  on  them  all  glorious 
views  will  be  obtained. 

The  excursion  to  Avalanche  Peak  by  way 
of  Avalanche  Canon  and  the  Grand  Senti- 
nel is  one  of  the  most  telling  of  the  short  trips 
about  the  valley,  and  one  that  every  visitor 
should  make,  however  limited  as  to  time. 
From  the  top  of  the  Sentinel  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  with  all  its  groves  and  meadows  and 
nearly  all  of  the  walls  on  both  sides,  is  seen, 
while  Avalanche  Peak  commands  a  view  of 
nearly  all  the  magnificent  basin  of  Roaring 
River,  and  of  the  region  tributary  to  the  valley 
on  the  north  and  east.  A  good  bear-trail  guides 
you  through  the  cherry  brush  and  boulders 
along  the  cascades.  A  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley  you  come  to  the  beautiful  Diamond 
Fall,  200  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide.  About 
a  thousand  feet  higher  a  small  stream  comes 
in  from  the  east,  where  you  turn  to  the  left 
and  scale  the  side  of  the  canon  to  the  top 
of  the  Grand  Sentinel.  After  gazing  up  and 
down  into  the  tremendous  scenery  displayed 
here,  you  follow  the  Sentinel  ridge  around  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  forested  basin,  into  which 
the  canon  expands,  to  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
In  spring  the  Avalanche  basin  and  canon  are 
filled  with  compact  avalanche  snow,  which 
lies  long  after  the  other  canons  are  clear.  In 
J  une  last  I  slid  comfortably  on  the  surface  of 
this  snow  from  the  peak  down  nearly  to  the 
foot  of  the  Diamond  Fall,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  Of  course  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  surface  is  in  a  melting  condition  or 
is  covered  with  fresh  snow.  In  April  one  might 
slide  from  the  summit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  making  a  fall  of  a  mile  in  one  swift 
swish  above  the  rocks,  logs,  and  brush  that 
roughen  the  way  in  summer. 

MTS.  TYNDALL,  KEARSARGE,  AND   WHITNEY. 

The  excursion  to  Mt.  Tyndall  from  the  val- 
ley and  return  requires  about  three  days.  You 
trace  the  east  branch  of  the  river  from  the 


head  of  the  valley  until  it  forks,  then  trace  the 
South  Fork  past  the  east  side  of  Mt.  Brewer 
until  it  divides  into  small  streams,  then  push 
up  eastward  as  best  you  can  to  the  summit. 
The  way  is  rather  rough,  but  the  views  obtained 
of  the  loftiest  and  broadest  portion  of  the  High 
Sierra  are  the  most  comprehensive  and  awe- 
inspiring  that  I  know  of.  It  is  here  that  the 
great  western  spur  on  Greenhorn  Range  strikes 
off  from  the  main  axis  to  the  southwest  and 
south,  bearing  a  noble  array  of  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  forming  the  divide  between  the  Up- 
per Kern  on  the  east  and  the  Kaweah  and 
Tule  rivers  on  the  west,  while  the  main  chain 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of 
the  Kern.  Northward  the  streams  fall  into 
King's  River,  eastward  into  Owens  Valley 
and  the  dead  salt  Owens  Lake,  lying  in  the 
glare  of  the  desert  9000  feet  below  you.  To 
the  north  and  south  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
you  behold  a  vast  crowded  wilderness  of  peaks, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  named  as  yet.  Mt. 
Kearsarge  to  the  northward,  a  broad  round- 
shouldered  mountain  on  the  main  axis  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  of  that  name ;  Mt.  Brewer, 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  fluted  slopes ;  Mt. 
King,  an  exceedingly  sharp  and  slender  peak 
a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Glacier  monu- 
ment, and  Mt.  Gardiner,  a  companion  of  King. 
Within  two  miles  of  where  you  stand  rises  the 
jagged  mass  of  Mt.  Williamson,  a  little  higher 
than  Tyndall,  or  14,300  feet,  and  seven  miles 
to  the  southward  rises  Mt.  Whitney,  14,700  feet 
high,  the  culminating  point  of  the  range,  and 
easily  recognized  by  its  helmet-shaped  peak 
facing  eastward.  Though  Mt.  Whitney  is  a  few 
hundred  feet  higher  than  Tyndall,  the  views 
obtained  from  its  summit  are  not  more  interest- 
ing. Still,  because  it  is  the  highest  of  all,  every 
climber  will  long  to  stand  on  its  topmost  crag. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  spent  a  November  Cl  r 
night  on  the  top  of  Whitney.  The  first  win- 
ter snow  had  fallen  and  the  cold  was  intense. 
Therefore  I  had  to  keep  in  motion  to  avoid 
freezing.  But  the  view  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
dawn  on  the  desert  was  abundant  compensa- 
tion for  all  that.  This  was  a  hard  trip,  but  in 
summer  no  extraordinary  danger  need  be  en- 
countered. Almost  any  one  able  to  cross  a  cob-  pt-' 
blestoned  street  in  a  crowd  may  climb  Mt. 
Whitney.  I  climbed  it  once  in  the  night,  lighted 
only  by  the  stars.  From  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Tyndall  you  may  descend  into  Kern  Valley 
and  make  direct  for  Mt.  Whitney,  thus  includ- 
ing both  of  these  lordly  mountains  in  one  ex- 
cursion, but  only  mountaineers  should  attempt 
to  go  this  gait.  A  much  easier  way  is  to  cross  the 
range  of  the  Kearsarge  Pass,  which,  though  per- 
haps the  highest  traveled  pass  on  the  continent, 
being  upward  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
not  at  all  dangerous.  The  trail  from  the  valley 
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leads  up  to  it  along  extensive  meadows  and 
past  many  small  lakes  over  a  broad  plateau, 
and  the  views  from  there  are  glorious.  But  on 
the  east  side  the  descent  to  the  base  of  the  range 
is  made  in  one  tremendous  swoop  through  a 
narrow  canon.  Escaping  from  the  shadowy 
'  jaws  of  the  canon  you  turn  southward  to  Lone 
Pine.  Then  by  taking  the  Hackett  trail  up  Cot- 
tonwood Canon  you  pass  over  into  Kern  Valley 
and  approach  the  mountain  from  the  west, 
where  the  slopes  are  easy,  and  up  which  you 
may  ride  a  mule  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet, 
leaving  only  a  short  pull  to  the  summit.  But 
for  climbers  there  is  a  canon  which  comes  down 
from  the  north  shoulder  of  the  Whitney  peak. 
Well-seasoned  limbs  will  enjoy  the  climb  of 
9000  feet  required  by  this  direct  route.  But 
soft,  succulent  people  should  go  the  mule  way. 

THE    TEHIPITEE    VALLEY. 

The  King's  River  Canon  is  also  a  good 
starting  point  for  an  excursion  into  the  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  Tehipitee  Valley,  which 
is  the  yosemite  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  King's 
River.  By  ascending  the  valley  of  Copper 
Creek,  and  crossing  the  divide,  you  will  find 
a  Middle  Fork  tributary  that  conducts  by  an 
easy  grade  down  into  the  head  of  the  grand 
Middle  Fork  Canon,  through  which  you  may 
pass  in  time  of  low  water,  crossing  the  river 
from  time  to  time,  where  sheer  headlands  are 
brushed  by  the  current,  leaving  no  space  for  a 
passage.  After  a  long  rough  scramble  you  will 
be  delighted  when  you  emerge  from  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  the  great  canon  into  the  spacious 
and  enchantingly  beautiful  Tehipitee.  It  is 
about  three  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
the  walls  are  from  2500  to  nearly  4000  feet  in 
height.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is  remarkably 
level,  and  the  river  flows  with  a  gentle  and 
stately  current.  Nearly  half  of  the  floor  is  mead- 
ow-land, the  rest  sandy  flat  planted  with  the  same 
kind  of  trees  and  flowers  as  the  same  kind  of 
soil  bears  in  the  great  canon,  forming  groves 
and  gardens,  the  whole  inclosed  by  majestic 
granite  walls  which  in  height,  and  beauty,  and 
variety  of  architecture  are  not  surpassed  in  any 
yosemite  of  the  range.  Several  small  cascades 
coming  from  a  great  height  sing  and  shine 
among  the  intricate  architecture  of  the  south 
wall,  one  of  which  when  seen  in  front  seems  to 
be  a  nearly  continuous  fall  about  two  thousand 
feet  high.  [Seep.  96.]  But  the  grand  fall  of  the 
valley  is  on  the  north  side,  made  by  a  stream 
about  the  size  of  Yosemite  Creek.  This  is  the 
Tehipitee  Fall,  about  1800  feet  high.  The 
upper  portion  is  broken  up  into  short  falls  and 
magnificent  cascade  dashes,  but  the  last  plunge 
is  made  over  a  sheer  precipice  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  into  a  beautiful  pool. 


To  the  eastward  of  the  Tehipitee  Fall  stands 
Tehipitee  Dome,  2500  feet  high,  a  gigantic 
round-topped  tower,  slender  as  compared  with 
its  height,  and  sublimely  simple  and  massive 
in  structure.  It  is  not  set  upon,  but  against,  the 
general  masonry  of  the  wall,  standing  well  for- 
ward, and  rising  free  from  the  open  sunny  floor 
of  the  valley,  attached  to  the  general  mass  of 
the  wall  rocks  only  at  the  back.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  rocks  in  the 
Sierra.   [See  p.  94.] 

I  first  saw  this  valley  in  1875  when  I  was  ex- 
ploring the  sequoia  belt,  and  again  two  years 
later  when  I  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Middle 
Fork  canon  all  the  way  down  from  its  head. 
I  pushed  up  the  canon  of  the  South  Fork  in 
November  when  the  streams  were  low,  through 
the  great  canon,  and  crossed  the  divide  by  way 
of  Copper  Creek.  The  weather  was  threaten- 
ing, and  at  midnight  while  I  lay  under  a  tree 
on  the  summit  I  was  awakened  by  the  terribly 
significant  touch  of  snow  on  my  face.  I  arose 
immediately,  and  while  the  storm-wind  made 
wild  music  I  pushed  on  over  the  divide  in  the 
dark,  feeling  the  way  with  my  feet.  At  day- 
break I  found  myself  on  the  brink  of  the  main 
Middle  Fork  Canon,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
gained  the  bottom  of  it,  and  pushed  down 
along  the  river-bank  below  the  edge  of  the 
storm-cloud.  After  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
river  again  and  again,  and  breaking  a  way 
through  chaparral  and  boulders,  with  here 
and  there  an  open  spot  gloriously  painted  with 
the  colors  of  autumn,  I  at  length  reached 
Tehipitee.  I  was  safe;  for  all  the  ground  was 
now  familiar.  The  storm  was  behind  me.  The 
sun  was  shining  clear,  shedding  floods  of  gold 
over  the  tinted  meadows,  and  fern-flats,  and 
groves.  The  valley  was  purely  wild.  Not  a 
trace,  however  faint,  could  I  see  of  man  or  any 
of  his  animals,  but  of  nature's  animals  many. 
I  had  been  out  of  provisions  for  two  days,  and 
at  least  one  more  hunger- day  was  before  me, 
but  still  I  lingered  sketching  and  gazing  en- 
chanted. As  I  sauntered  up  to  the  foot  of  Te- 
hipitee Fall  a  fat  buck  with  wide  branching 
antlers  bounded  past  me  from  the  edge  of  the 
pool  within  a  stone's-throw,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley  he  was  joined  by  three  others,  mak- 
ing fine  romantic  pictures  as  they  crossed  the 
sunny  meadow. 

A  mile  below  the  fall  I  met  a  grizzly  bear 
eating  acorns  under  one  of  the  large  Kellogg 
oaks.  He  either  heard  my  crunching  steps  on 
the  gravel  or  caught  scent  of  me,  for  a  few 
minutes  after  I  saw  him  he  stopped  eating  and 
came  slowly  lumbering  toward  me,  stopping 
every  few  yards  to  listen.  I  was  a  little  afraid, 
and  stole  slowly  off  to  one  side,  and  crouched 
back  of  a  large  libocedrus  tree.  He  came  on 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  me,  and  I  had  a  good 
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quiet  look  into  his  eyes — the  first  grizzly  I 
had  ever  seen  at  home.  Turning  his  head  he 
chanced  to  catch  sight  of  me ;  after  a  long 
studious  stare,  he  good-naturedly  turned  away 
and  wallowed  off  into  the  chaparral.  So  per- 
fectly wild  and  romantic  was  Tehipitee  in  those 
days.  Whether  it  remains  unchanged  I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

THE  NEKD  OF  ANOTHER  GREAT  NATIONAL 
PARK. 

*  I  fancy  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this 
wonderful  region  will  be  opened  to  the  world 
— when  a  road  will  be  built  up  the  South  Fork 
of  King's  River  through  the  sequoia  groves, 
into  the  great  canon,  and  thence  across  the 
divide  and  down  the  Middle  Fork  Canon  to  Te- 


hipitee ;  thence  through  the  valley  and  down 
the  canon  to  the  confluence  of  the  Middle  and 
South  Forks,  and  up  to  the  sequoia  groves  to 
the  point  of  beginning.  Some  of  the  sequoia 
groves  were  last  year  included  in  the  national 
reservations  of  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
Parks.  But  all  of  this  wonderful  King's  River 
region,  together  with  the  Kaweah  and  Tule 
sequoias,  should  be  comprehended  in  one  grand 
national  park.  This  region  contains  no  mine.-, 
of  consequence,  it  is  too  high  and  too  rocky 
for  agriculture,  and  even  the  lumber  industry 
need  suffer  no  unreasonable  restriction.  Let 
our  law-givers  then  make  haste  before  it  is  too 
late  to  set  apart  this  surpassingly  glorious  re- 
gion for  the  recreation  and  well-being  of  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  world  will  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed. 

John  Muir. 


[The  illustrations  of  this  article  were  drawn  by  Charles  D.  Robinson  from  nature  or  from  sketches  from 
nature  made  by  himself  or.  in  three  instances,  by  Mr.  Muir. —  EDITOR.] 
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NE  of  the  seven  houses 
in  Pawnee  faced  to- 
ward the  south.  It  was 
the  house  where  Mrs. 
Dyer  lived.  The  other 
houses  faced  the  west. 
The  railroad  track  was 
across  the  street  from 
these  houses,  with  a 
broad  plank  walk  and 
a  little  unpainted  box  of  a  station. 

The  houses  in  Pawnee  were  all  one-story 
wooden  buildings,  with  the  gable-ends  toward 
the  street.  Mrs.  Dyer's  house  was  painted  a 
dull  red ;  the  other  houses  were  not  painted. 

It  had  been  a  warm  day  and  the  sun  had 
shone  glaringly  on  the  unbroken  prairie  around 
Pawnee. 

The  town  was  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground. 
You  could  see  more  than  twenty  miles  in  three 
directions.  A  narrow  strip  of  woods  broke  the 
view  on  the  north,  half  a  mile  away. 

Mrs.  Dyer  stood  in  her  front  door  and  looked 
off  over  the  prairie.  The  railroad  track  wound 
away  toward  the  south  and  disappeared  where 
the  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  meet.  The  sun 
was  going  down  and  the  short  thin  prairie-grass 
looked  white  and  gold.  The  railroad  track 
shone  like  silver.  There  were  no  clouds.  In 
places  the  blue  of  the  sky  was  so  light  that  it 
was  almost  white.  The  air  was  cool  and  clear 
after  the  warm  day. 

"  The  sun  's  going  down  without  any  fuss 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Dyer  said,  sitting  down  on  the 
doorstep.   "Just  droppin*  off  the  edge,  like  the 
string  that  held  it  had  been  cut." 
Vou  XLIII.— 13— 14. 


She  folded  her  arms  in  her  lap  and  turned 
her  face  away  from  the  bright  light.  She  was 
a  small,  old  woman  with  thin  features.  She 
wore  her  hair,  which  was  still  very  black, 
combed  smoothly  behind  her  ears.  Her  eyes 
were  black,  with  a  keen  look  of  resistance  in 
them.  This  look  was  emphasized  in  the  lines 
around  her  mouth. 

Mrs.  Dyer  lived  alone.  Her  son  kept  a  lit- 
tle store  and  the  post-office  in  the  front  room 
of  one  of  the  other  houses.  Two  years  before 
when  her  husband  had  died  Mrs.  Dyer  had 
come  west  to  be  near  her  son.  Her  son  had  in- 
vited her  to  live  with  them,  but  she  had  refused. 

"  You  ain't  got  room  for  your  own.  I  did  n't 
come  out  here  to  be  beholden  to  anybody.  I  '11 
have  my  own  place,  and  you  '11  see  enough  of 
me,  dodgin'  in  and  out,  as  it  is." 

She  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
watching  the  carpenters  at  work  on  her  house, 
during  her  forced  stay  at  her  son's,  urging  them 
to  work  faster,  and  at  last  in  her  impatience 
moved  in  before  they  had  finished  shingling 
the  roof.  She  had  decided  to  postpone  the 
plastering  until  some  time  when  she  should  go 
away  on  a  visit. 

The  sun  had  gone  down.  The  air  was  1 
soft  gray  and  very  still. 

"  Well,  I  mustn'tsit  here  gettin'  the  damps," 
she  said,  getting  up  from  the  step.  "  I  do 
I  ain't  seen  them  mover  wagons  before.  I 
wonder  now  if  they  've  stopped  since  I  been 
sitting  here.  They  camped  near  enough !  I 
suppose  they  '11  buy  something  up  to  the  store. 
The  movers  bring  in  John  quite  a  little,  off  and 
on.   There  comes  John  up  this  way.    I  wonder 
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now  what  he  's  comin'  up  here  for.  What  you 
want,  John  ?  They  ain't  anything  the  matter, 
is  they  ?  "  she  called. 

John  came  slowly  toward  her.  He  was  a 
large  man,  but  his  clothes,  which  hung  loosely, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  thin.  He 
wore  a  soft  felt  hat  pulled  well  over  his  fore- 
head. His  eyes  were  like  his  mother's  in  color, 
but  there  was  none  of  the  determination  in 
them. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  movers  campin'  over 
yonder  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  across  the  prairie. 

"  Yes,  I  just  was  lookin'  at  them  when  I  see 
you  comin'  up." 

"  Well,  they  was  just  two  of  them  up  to  the 
store,  and  they  was  evil-lookin',  I  can  tell  you. 
Marthy  was  in  the  store  and  see  them,  and  she 
would  have  it  you  must  come  over  and  stay  to 
our  house  to-night." 

"  Why,  I  ain't  afraid  of  movers,  as  I  know 
of." 

"  She  don't  want  to  think  of  you  stayin'  here 
by  yourself,  and  I  '11  own  I  don't  neither." 

"  Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to  leave  my  bed  'cause 
some  movers  happen  to  be  campin'  near. 
There  's  always  movers  comin'  and  goin'.  I 
guess  if  they  stole  me  they  'd  drop  me  when 
it  come  light  enough  to  see  what  they  'd  got." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  'd  better  come.  Marthy 
won't  feel  easy  unless  you  do." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  so  silly,  to  please  Mar- 
thy or  no  one.  I  ain't  got  anything  they  want, 
without  it  's  that  money  I  've  saved  to  have 
my  carpet-rags  wove  up,  and  they  'd  never 
think  of  lookin'  in  a  can  for  it.  It  's  one  of 
them  cove-oyster  cans.  I '  ve  made  a  pin-cushion 
that  fits  down  into  the  can,  and  sewed  a  silk 
cover  around  the  outside.  You  'd  never  know 
it  was  a  can  to  look  at  it.  I  see  one  made 
something  like  it  when  I  lived  east." 

"  You  ain't  got  much  money  in  it,  have  you  ?  " 

"  It 's  all  in  nickels.  I  've  been  savin'  of  it 
up  for  near  two  years.  Oh,  I  guess  they  must 
be  four  or  five  dollars.  I  ain't  counted  it  just 
lately." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  're  foolish  to  stay  here 
by  yourself,  when  you  can  just  as  well  come 
over.  I  think  you  'd  better  change  your  mind 
and  come  along." 

He  turned  and  went  back  along  the  grassy 
road  toward  his  own  home.  He  walked  with  his 
head  bent  down  and  with  a  shambling  gait.  He 
was  dreading  his  wife's  reproaches  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  induce  his  mother  to  come 
back  with  him.  He  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  real  danger  in  letting  his  mother  stay  alone. 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  goin'  to  set  up  for  a  coward, 
at  my  time  of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Dyer.  "  I  wonder 
now  if  Marthy  really  thought  I  'd  come  !  " 

An  express  train  was  coming  from  the  south. 
The  light  from  the  engine  could  be  seen  for 


some  time  before  there  was  any  noise  from  the 
train.  Night  had  come  quickly.  It  was  already 
quite  dark. 

Mrs.  Dyer  took  off  her  gingham  apron  and 
put  it  over  her  head,  and  stood  watching  the 
light  from  the  engine  as  it  drew  nearer,  and 
finally  when  the  train  had  dashed  by  the  little 
station  she  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 
There  were  but  two  rooms  in  the  house — the 
living-room  and  a  small  bedroom  opening  out 
of  it.  Mrs.  Dyer  went  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

"  It  does  beat  me  how  soon  night  comes  out 
here,"  she  said ;  "  back  in  York  State  we  had 
a  little  between-time.  There  's  the  moon  shin- 
in'  away  as  if  the  sun  had  n't  only  just  left.  You 
can  see  the  movers  plain  as  if  't  was  day. 
They  're  much  as  half  a  mile  away,  too. 
They  've  got  a  big  fire.  'T  ain't  likely  there 's 
any  more  harm  in  them  than  there  's  in  me. 
I  'm  goin'  to  get  out  that  money  and  count 
it.  They  must  be  most  enough  to  have  the 
carpet  wove  by  this  time.  Six  dollars,  they  say 
it  '11  cost  me.  They  never  charge  no  such  price 
as  that  back  east.'' 

The  can  in  which  she  kept  the  money  was 
on  a  shelf  behind  the  stove.  She  went  over 
and  took  it  down,  and  then  sat  down  in  an  old 
rocking-chair,  not  far  from  the  window.  The 
moonlight  shone  in  brightly.  She  took  the 
cushion  out  of  the  top  of  the  can  and  emptied 
the  money  into  her  lap.  There  was  quite  a 
pile  of  it. 

"  One  would  think  there  was  considerable 
more  'n  there  is  to  look  at  it,"  she  said,  finger- 
ing the  money.  "  If  you  could  call  these  pieces 
dollars  'stid  of  nickels,  't  would  be.  Might 
as  well  say  five-dollar  pieces  while  I  'm  about 
it,  I  suppose." 

She  began  counting  the  money,  dropping 
each  piece  into  the  can  as  she  did  so.  She  en- 
joyed the  sound  of  the  money's  rattling.  Two 
or  three  times  she  forgot  her  count,  and  emp- 
tied it  back  into  her  lap  and  began  again.  Sud- 
denly she  started,  gathering  the  money  up  in 
her  dress.  She  went  over  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  The  prairie  was  flooded  with 
moonlight.  The  light  from  the  fire  in  the  mov- 
ers' camp  lit  up  the  white  canvas-covered 
wagons.  Everything  was  perfectly  still.  She 
went  over  and  locked  the  door. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  cloud  passing  over 
the  moon.  They  ain't  any  chance  of  a  person's 
gettin'  out  of  sight  so  quick,  unless  he  just 
went  round  the  house." 

She  stood  listening  for  some  time.  "  It  V 
all  my  imagination.  I  'm  going  to  put  the 
money  right  back  and  go  to  bed.  They  ain't 
no  such  great  rush  about  its  being  counted, 
anyhow." 

She  sat  down  and  put  the  money  carefully 
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the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  last  article  of  the  con- 
stitution had  made  the  Rocky  Mountains,  instead  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new 
State.  This  extravagant  claim  had  not  l>een  started 
until  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  debates,  it 
being  apparently  taken  for  granted  that  the  State 
would  claim  only  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Before  the 
final  vote  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  boundary  line,  the 
article  had  met  with  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  wiser  heads  in  the  Convention,  but  it  had 
passed,  nevertheless,  by  a  decided  majority.  I  was  af- 
terwards informed  that  this  boundary  line  had  been 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  clique  of  members 
from  the  Southern  States,  with  the  view  to  a  subsequent 
division  of  California  by  an  east-and-west  line  into  two 
large  States,  each  having  its  share  of  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and  further,  to  the  future  organization  of  the  southern 
of  these  two  States  as  a  slave  State  —  an  event  that 
would  be  quite  certain,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  set- 
tlers in  that  part  of  California  had  come,  and  would 
continue  to  come,  from  the  South  or  Southwest.  Thus 
the  new  free  State  would  be  offset  by  a  new  slave  State. 

But  the  deed  was  done,  and  it  was  apparently  ir- 
revocable. The  final  vote  on  the  boundary  article  had 
been  taken  and  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. No  member  that  had  voted  with  the  majority 
had  moved  for  a  reconsideration,  and  no  one  of  the 
minority  had  thought  of  changing  his  vote  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  move  for  such  reconsideration.  What 
was  to  l>e  done  ? 

For  a  considerable  time  I  had  been  subject  to  periodi- 
cal attacks  of  nervous  sick  headache  caused  by  malarial 
exposure  during  the  Mexican  war.  For  three  days  I 
had  been  ill  in  bed  with  one  of  these  attacks,  which 
was  of  uncommon  violence,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
was  visited  by  two  members  of  the  Convention,  with  a 
message  that  I  must  go  there  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, as  another  and  decisive  vote  was  about  to  be  taken 
on  the  boundary  question.  I  protested  in  vain  my  in- 
ability to  do  any  speaking,  or  even  to  rise  from  my 
bed.  They  insisting,  I  swallowed  a  formidable  dose 
of  laudanum,  and  in  a  few  minutes  its  quieting  effect 
enabled  me  to  rise  and  dress  and  accompany  them  to 
the  Convention.  On  the  way  I  was  informed  that  the 
friends  of  the  other  boundary  line  had  hit  upon  an  in- 
genious device  by  which  the  battle  might  still  be  won, 
and  which  was  this :  the  Rocky  Mountains  boundary 
article,  it  was  true,  had  had  its  final  passage  on  the 
third  reading,  but  the  vote  to  engross  it  had  yet  to  be 
taken.  In  other  words,  substantially,  the  convention 
had  not  yet  voted  to  authenticate  the  article  as  a  part 
of  the  constitution,  without  which  vote  it  would  have 
no  practical  operation.  It  is  true  that  when  a  bill  has 
been  passed  on  a  third  reading  the  vote  to  engross 
usually  follows,  of  course,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Hut  the  ground  was  taken  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so, 
and  in  the  present  case  there  was  some  hope  that 
were  the  motion  to  engross  opposed,  the  sober  second 
thought  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent  members  that 
had  voted  for  the  article  would  impel  them  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  help  to  defeat  it.  The  Convention 
on  our  arrival  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  excited  de- 
bate, but  I  was  soon  able  to  obtain  the  floor.  As  to 
what  I  said  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection,  except 
that  I  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  improbability  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a  new  free  State  covering  such  an  immense 


tenitory  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  boundary  would 
give  us,  in  view  of  the  fierce  and  persistent  opposition 
it  would  encounter  from  the  Southern  members  in 
Congress.  I  was  afterwards  warmly  complimented  for 
my  speech ;  but  I  have  never  taken  any  credit  to  my- 
self for  it,  well  knowing  that  whatever  there  may  have 
been  effective  in  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
narcotic  I  had  taken. 

To  conclude  :  the  motion  to  engross  was  defeated, 
and  Article  XII.  as  it  now  stands,  making  the  Sierra 
Nevada  substantially  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State, 
was  afterwards  introduced  and  adopted. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  have  read  carefully,  and  with  great  interest,  the 
article  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fitch  entitled  "  How  California 
came  into  the  Union,"  and  can  vouch  for  its  general 
accuracy.  Of  most  of  the  facts  stated  I  had  personal 
knowledge.  But  in  justice  to  the  "  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  San  Francisco  "  (quorum  pars  fuf)  let  me  add  a 
few  words. 

It  is  true,  as  stated,  that  General  Riley  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  it  to  have  "  usurped  powers  vested 
only  in  Congress." 

Under  Mexican  law,  the  pueblo  of  San  Francisco 
extended  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  and  its  governing  body  was 
the  "ayuntamiento."  In  the  spring  of  1849  there  were 
two  distinct  ayuntamientos,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
rightful  one.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was,  of 
course,  virtual  anarchy.  There  seemed  to  be  no  near 
prospect  of  any  action  by  Congress  to  give  us  a  legiti- 
mate government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district,  not  recognizing  any  civil  authority 
as  residing  in  General  Riley,  deemed  themselves  en- 
titled to  frame  some  sort  of  a  government  for  the  pro- 
tection in  the  mean  time  of  their  lives  and  property. 
They  accordingly  established  a  provisional  one,  con- 
sisting of  a  legislative  assembly  (in  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  preside  as  speaker),  three  magistrates,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  sheriff.  The  leading  and  most  able 
member  of  the  assembly  was  Judge  (afterwards  Gov- 
ernor) Peter  H.  Burnett,  one  of  the  purest  of  men,  as 
well  as  a  sound  lawyer.  The  instant  General  Riley's 
proclamation  was  received,  calling  for  a  convention  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution,  the  assembly  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  California  recom- 
mending them  to  obey  it,  and  then,  by  its  unanimous 
vote,  the  provisional  government  was  dissolved. 

On  these  facts  I  leave  it  for  your  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  San  Francisco 
"  usurped  powers  vested  only  in  Congress." 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Francis  J,  l.ippitt. 


The  Date  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Yoscmitc. 

BY   ONK   OF   THE   PARTY   OF    DISCOVERY. 

In  an  article  written  in  Mariposa,  California,  for 
"  Hutchings'  California  Magazine,"  at  an  early  day, 
when  the  events  to  which  the  paper  related  were  frcsb 
in  memory,  I  stated  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  was  di>- 
covered  in  March,  1 851.  I  did  not  fix  the  day  of  the 
month,  but  remembered  that  the  discovery  occurred 
during  a  long-continued  rain  and  snow  storm  at  about 
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the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  That  statement  was 
verified  in  writing  at  the  time  by  James  M.  Roan  and 
George  H.  Crenshaw,  two  comrades  who  with  the 
writer  were  the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  valley,  and 
who  were  then  members  of  the  California  legislature. 
The  few  members  of  the  Mariposa  Battalion  who  were 
on  the  first  expedition  to  the  mountains  and  the  valley 
were  not  likely  to  forget  the  snow-storms  encountered, 
nor  the  very  deep  snow  through  which  they  passed. 
Major  Savage,  our  commander,  had  waited  at  our  camp 
in  the  foothills,  knowing  that  rain  below  indicated  snow 
in  the  mountains,  and  that  by  marching  in  and  through 
the  storm  we  would  be  most  likely  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  hostile  Indians.  We  made  a  night  march  to 
the  south  fork  of  the  Merced  River,  and  at  the  summit 
of  the  Chow-chilla  Mountain  pass  found  the  snow  at 
least  four  feet  deep,  but  as  we  descended  through  the 
dense  forest  to  the  stream  the  snow  lessened  to  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  At  daylight  the  storm  had  ceased, 
but  it  was  renewed  at  intervals  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. Fortunately  we  had  provided  barley  for  our 
animals,  and  they  did  not  suffer  for  lack  of  forage. 

We  captured  one  Indian  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  south  fork,  and  crossing  over  to  the  right  bank 
assembled  on  a  river  table  now  known  as  Bishop's 
Camp,  named  for  Sergeant  Samuel  A.  Bishop,  of  San 
Jose,  California.  This  table  has  a  southern  exposure 
that  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  remain  long,  but  at 
that  time,  while  in  camp,  the  snow  covered  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 

By  advice  of  Pon-wat-chee,  chief  of  the  village  cap- 
tured, Indian  runners  were  despatched  to  bring  into 
headquarters  the  Indians  in  hiding ;  but  no  response 
was  made  by  the  Yosemites.  Upon  a  special  envoy  be- 
ing sent,  Ten-ei-ya,  their  chief,  came  alone,  and  stood 
in  dignified  silence  before  one  of  the  guard  until  or- 
dered into  camp.  Ten-ei-ya  was  immediately  recog- 
nized and  was  kindly  cared  for,  and  after  he  had  been 
well  supplied  with  food  Major  Savage  informed  him 
of  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Commission,  under  which 
we  were  acting.  The  old  sachem  was  very  suspicious, 
but  finally  agreed  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  his  . 
beloved  valley. 

Only  a  few  men  were  required  for  this  service, 
though  all  volunteered,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
represented  that  horses  might  not  be  able  to  pass  along 
the  rocky  trail.  Finally  a  foot  race  was  ordered  to  de- 
termine the  fleetness,  and  consequent  fitness,  of  those 
most  anxious  to  go ;  some,  in  their  anxiety  to  win  the 
race,  ran  barefoot  in  the  snow. 

Led  by  Ten-ei-ya  and  Major  Savage,  the  expedition 
started  next  morning  on  a  trail  of  lowest  altitude,  but 
we  were  compelled  to  pass  through  snow  from  three  to 
five  feet  deep  in  places,  and  in  a  few  instances,  where  the 
snow  had  drifted,  even  of  greater  depth.  Only  small 
detachments  were  finally  taken  by  the  commanders  of 
Companies  B  and  C,  Boling's  and  Dill's,  as  the  trip 
was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  only  an  exploration  of 
some  mysterious  canon.  The  importance  of  recording 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Yosemite  did  not  im- 
press itself  upon  my  mind  at  the  time,  for  I  became 
completely  absorbed  in  the  sublimity  of  my  surround- 
ings. It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  entered  God's  ho- 
liest temple,  where  were  assembled  all  that  was  most 
divine  in  material  creation.  For  days  afterward  I  could 
only  think  of  the  magnificence,  beauty,  and  grace  of  the 


waterfalls,  and  of  the  mountain  scenery ;  and  an  almost 
total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  event  on  the  part  of 
Major  Savage  caused  me  to  think  him  utterly  void  of 
sentiment. 

Such  experiences  were  not  likely  to  have  been  soon 
forgotten,  and  hence  my  surprise  when  I  saw  in  print 
the  statement  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  was  first  en- 
tered by  the  Mariposa  Battalion  on  May  5  or  6,  185 1, 
when  the  rainy  season  would  have  been  past.  This 
statement  is  said  to  have  been  officially  made  by  our 
adjutant,  and,  if  so,  must  refer  to  the  date  of  our  second 
entrance,  as  our  adjutant  was  not  with  us  on  our  first 
entrance,  or  discovery.  I  have  never  seen  the  report 
referred  to,  but  will  suggest  that  if  made  by  our  adju- 
tant there  should  have  been  no  doubt  left  as  to  whether 
it  was  the  5th  or  6th  of  May  when  he  first  saw  the  Yo- 
semite, for  an  adjutant's  report,  like  a  ship's  log,  should 
be  accurate.  I  do  not  wish  to  call  in  question  the  mo- 
tives of  our  officers,  but  our  little  squad  who  first 
entered  the  valley  should  have  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery, let  it  be  what  it  may. 

The  cliff  now  known  as  El  Capitan  had  been  seen  by 
the  writer  from  Mount  Bullion  as  early  as  1849,  but 
nothing  could  be  learned  concerning  it.  After  the  dis- 
covery we  were  most  positively  assured  by  Ten-ei-ya 
and  by  other  Yosemites  that  we  were  the  very  first 
white  men  who  had  ever  entered  this  valley,  and  that 
it  could  not  have  been  entered  without  their  knowledge. 
Subsequent  observations  of  Indian  methods  of  placing 
sentinels  and  wafting  signals  by  smoke  confirmed  the 
old  chiefs  statements.  Owing  to  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
during  the  second  night  of  our  encampment  in  the  val- 
ley, we  left  in  the  morning,  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from 
our  base  of  supplies. 

After  a  campaign  against  the  Chow-chillas,  on  the 
San  Joaquin,  of  about  six  weeks  duration,  we  returned 
to  the  Yosemite  under  command  of  Captain  John  Bo- 
ling,  with  a  part  of  Captain  William  Dill's  Company  C 
added  to  our  own.  Upon  this  occasion,  about  the  5th 
of  May,  1 85 1,  we  made  the  valley  our  headquarters 
until  after  the  recapture  of  Ten-ei-ya's  band  at  Lake 
Ten-ei-ya  on  or  about  June  5,  185 1.  After  his  sur- 
render in  March  Ten-ei-ya  had  escaped.  Upon  our  re- 
turn to  the  Fresno  I  accompanied  Captain  Boling  on 
his  way  with  despatches  to  Colonel  Fremont  and  the 
Indian  Commission,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  finished 
their  work  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  had  gone 
to  Los  Angeles.  Colonel  McKee  of  the  Commission 
asked  the  writer  concerting  the  heights  of  cliffs  and 
waterfalls,  and  when  I  gave  the  most  moderate  es- 
timates my  judgment  would  allow,  his  pitying  look 
for  my  lack  of  judgment  warned  me  not  to  invite  the 
world's  scorn.  I  had  estimated  the  altitudes  far  below 
the  reality. 

The  lapse  of  time  intervening  before  the  public  would 
believe  in  the  unique  character  of  the  Yosemite  dis- 
couraged effort  to  inform  the  literary  world,  and  the 
data  preserved  were  for  the  most  part  withheld  from 
publication. 

Angivine  Reynolds,  of  the  Mariposa  "  Gazette," 
published  in  the  county  in  which  the  Yosemite  Valley 
is  situated,  once  wrote  me,  asking  concerning  its  dis- 
covery, saying,  "  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ?  "  I  of 
course  could  not.  Hoping  to  obtain  something  definite, 
I  wrote  to  S.  M.  Cunningham,  then  guardian  of  the  Big 
Tree  Grove,  who  had  in  early  days  been  a  business  asso- 
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ciate  of  Major  Savage,  and  his  reply  only  serves  to  show 
the  errors  into  which  the  old  pioneers  had  been  led. 
Mr.  Cunningham  said,  "  Boling's  and  Kakendall's 
company's  first  trip  to  Yosemite  Valley,  according  to 
Mr.  M.  B.  Lewis's  adjutant's  report,  was  early  in  April, 
1851."  The  fact  is,  Kukendall's  company  was  never 
in  the  Yosemite,  but  was  on  duty  on  King's  River  and 
in  the  Kah-we-ah,  or  Four  Creeks  country.  I  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  correspondence,  been  induced  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  discovery  by  seeing  numerous  errors 
concerning  it,  and  had  written  to  Adjutant-General 
L.  H.  Foot  of  California  for  any  records  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  reply  of  General  Foot  was,  "  The  records 
of  this  office,  both  written  and  printed,  are  so  incom- 
plete that  I  am  not  aware,  from  consulting  them, 
that  the  organization  to  which  you  allude  [the  Mari- 
posa Battalion]  had  existence."  This  reply  decided 
me  to  record  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  valley,  and  my  book,  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Yo- 
semite," is  the  result. 

In  his  valuable  work,  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sierras," 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hutchings,  after  giving  me  full  credit  in  the 
preface,  says,  "  I  have  been  able  to  supply  the  missing 
links  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  historical  chain 
of  events  so  much  desired  and  so  unavailingly  sought 
after  by  Dr.  Bunnell  concerning  some  of  the  valley's 
earlier  history."  Mr.  Hutchings  then  introduces  some 
valuable  documents  obtained  from  the  journals  of  the 
California  legislature,  and  quotes  from  Elliot's  "  History 
of  Fresno  County,"  with  the  idea  of  being  accurate  in 
his  historical  work.  On  page  56,  referring  to  our  first 
entrance  into  the  valley,  he  says, "  This  was  on  May 
5  or  6,  185 1,  although  Dr.  Bunnell  incorrectly  gives 
the  latter  part  of  March  as  the  date." 

An  old  California  pioneer,  as  Mr.  Hutchings  is, 
should  have  remembered  that  the  rainy  season  is  over 
by  May  5  or  6,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  moun- 
tain storms  no  severe  or  long-continued  ones  occur  so 
late.  Our  waiting  on  account  of  the  rain  at  our  camp 
in  the  foothills  below  Mariposa  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  in  May,  or  have  been  forgotten  by  any  of  the 
expedition.    Our  major  was  talented,  but  unlettered, 


and  was  dependent  on  his  adjutant  for  all  written  com- 
munications, and  these  were  frequently  made  long  after 
the  events  to  which  they  related.  At  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Yosemite  our  adjutant  was  not  with 
us.  As  we  were  broken  into  scouting  squads,  an  ad- 
jutant would,  have  been  no  more  useful  in  hunting 
Indians  than  would  have  been  a  drum-major,  and 
consequently  he  was  left  at  headquarters.  Viewing 
the  valley  under  snow  and  through  a  clouded  sky,  dis- 
appointed in  his  search  for  Indians,  the  only  one  found 
being  an  old  squaw,  our  major  seemingly  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  Yosemite.  Adjutant  Lewis  was  a 
most  genial,  kind-hearted  gentleman,  but  I  never  knew 
of  any  duties  he  performed  in  the  field.  The  character 
of  Major  Savage's  reports  may  be  judged  by  his  official 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties (23,000). 

Mr.  Hutchings  says,  "The  Mariposa  Battalion 
was  mustered  out  of  service  July  1,  1851."  I  have, 
however,  an  official  statement  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.lhat  it  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  July  25,  1851. 

On  page  272  the  Mariposa  Indian  war  is  represented 
as  the  war  of  1851-52.  The  first  attack  upon  James 
D.  Savage  was  made  in  May,  1850,  his  men  were 
killed  at  the  Fresno,  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
hostilities  ceased  with  the  capture  of  Ten-ei-ya  and 
his  band  in  June,  185 1.  Lieutenant  Treadwell  Moore, 
U.  S.  A.,  caught  and  executed  five  Yosemite  murder- 
ers in  1852,  but  no  war  followed. 

Comrade  Slarkey,  of  our  old  battalion,  was  murdered 
in  1853.  His  murderers  were  pursued  by  Under-sher- 
iff James  M.  Roan,  also  a  comrade,  and  when  over- 
taken three  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.  Mr.  Moore  was  compelled  to  notice  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  press,  and  in  doing  so,  in  1854,  became 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  character 
of  the  Yosemite  scenery. 

In  1855  Mr.  Hutchings  first  visited  it,  and  since  that 
date  has  done  more  to  bring  the  valley  into  public 
and  appreciative  notice  than  any  other  man. 

Homer,  Minnesota.  Lafayette  H.  Bunnell. 
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Amateur  Management  of  the  Yosemite  Scenery. 

rI^HE  articles  by  Mr.  John  Muir  in  the  present  and 
J.  preceding  numbers  of  THE  CENTURY  on  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  proposed  National  Park  will 
have  failed  of  their  natural  effect  if,  in  addition  to  excit- 
ing the  wonder  of  the  reader  at  the  unique  beauty  of 
waterfall  and  cliff  effectively  portrayed  in  Mr.  Muir's 
picturesque  descriptions,  they  do  not  also  stimulate  the 
pride  of  Californians  to  an  active  interest  in  the  better 
discharge  of  the  trust  assumed  by  the  State  in  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Yosemite  grant. 

Mr.  Muir  shows  abundantly  how  desirable  it  is  to 
reserve  for  public  use,  under  national  supervision,  con- 
tiguous lands,  only  less  rich  in  natural  wonders  than 
the  Yosemite.  The  reservation  is  not  only  desirable 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  also  because  incidentally  it 
will  attract  attention  to  the  valley  itself,  and  especially 
to  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  the  lack  of 


skill  and  knowledge  in  the  commission  which  should 
be  its  most  intelligent  guardian.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Muir,  who  in  California  is  recognized  as  the  best 
authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  Sierra,  adds  his 
testimony  to  that  of  many  other  unprejudiced  observers 
and  lovers  of  the  valley.    He  says : 

Ax  and  plow,  hogs  and  horses,  have  long  been  and  are 
still  busy  in  Yosemite's  gardens  and  groves.  All  that  is 
accessible  and  destructible  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  — 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  Yosemite  in  the  Sierra, 
though  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Government.  And  bv  far  the  greater  part 
of  this  destruction  of  the  fineness  of  wildness  is  of  a  kind 
that  can  claim  no  right  relationship  with  that  which 
necessarily  follows  use.' 

One  might  multiply  testimony  as  to  the  injury  already 
done  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  were  not  the  later  boards' 

I  See  p.  667  of  the  present  number  of  this  magazine ;  also  "  De- 
structive Tendencies  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,"  The  Centi'rv  for 
January,  1890. 
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lack  of  respect  for  the  plainest  principles  of  the 
treatment  of  landscape  already  notorious  in  California 
through  testimony  before  an  investigating  committee 
of  the  California  legislature  —  testimony  abundantly 
supported  by  photographs  of  the  injury  done. 

These  later  sins  of  commission  might  long  ago  have 
been  avoided  were  it  not  for  the  sins  of  omission  of 
earlier  boards.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  dis- 
tinguished landscape  forester,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  Yosemite  Commission,  was  once  officially  invited 
to  suggest  a  plan  for  making  the  valley  available  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Olmsted's  suggestions  contemplated 
as  little  alteration  to  the  natural  growth  as  would  be 
consistent  with  a  public  use  which  would  not  impair 
the  sentiment  of  wildness  and  grandeur  characteristic 
of  the  valley.  His  suggestions,  however,  though 
formally  presented,  were  not  only  not  adopted,  but 
were  never  even  printed  in  full.  Had  these  been  fol- 
lowed, visitors  to  the  Yosemite  in  the  past  few  years 
would  not  annually  have  seen  the  spectacle  of  the  most 
phenomenal  of  the  national  pleasure  grounds  igno- 
rantly  hewed  and  hacked,  sordidly  plowed  and  fenced, 
and  otherwise  treated  on  principles  of  forestry  which 
would  disgrace  a  picnic  ground. 

Following  Mr.  Olmsted,  another  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board,  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  of  Har- 
vard University,  for  several  years  State  Geologist  of 
California,  made  further  efforts  to  place  the  valley 
under  systematic  and  proper  supervision.  Of  his  suc- 
cess Professor  Whitney  has  lately  written : 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Yo- 
semite Commission  for  several  years,  thwarted  in  every 
effort  to  carry  out  liberal,  honest,  and  Christian  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  valley,  finding  my  path 
blocked  at  all  times  by  legislatures  and  courts,  I  have  no 
confidence  that  anythingcould  orwould  be  gained  by  mak- 
ing any  further  conveyance  of  United  States  property  to 
the  State  of  California.  If  the  Yosemite  could  be  taken 
Irom  the  State  and  made  a  national  reservation  I  should 
have  some  hope  that  some  good  might  be  accomplished. 
I  have  no  idea  that  the  State  will  ever  manage  the  matter 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  should  regret  to  see  the  limits  of 
the  grant  extended. 

A  member  of  the  present  commission  made  very 
clear  the  issue  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
reform  when  he  said  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
advice  of  a  Yosemite  road-maker  in  the  improvement 
of  the  valley  than  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted. Since  the  Yosemite  is  unique  among  pleasure 
grounds,  it  is  at  one  time  assumed  by  this  commis- 
sioner that  Mr.  Olmsted  would  make  the  valley  a  mar- 
vel of  potted  plants,  and  at  another  time  that  his  love 
of  wildness  would  lead  him  to  import  decayed  and 
picturesque  tree  trunks ;  the  fact  being  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  has  shown  any  conception  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  modern  treatment  of 
nature  in  making  it  available  to  man  is  professionally 
carried  on.  The  protest  of  the  friends  of  reform  is 
clear  enough,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  mistaken.  It 
is  simply  that  the  Yosemite  Valley  is  too  great  a  work 
of  nature  to  be  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  farming 
operations  or  of  artificial  effects. 

Judging  from  the  published  reports  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Yosemite  Commission  in  the  valley  in  June  of 
the  present  year,  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  put  into 
operation  a  scheme  to  uproot  and  destroy  the  under- 
growth, brush,  and  trees  of  the  last  forty  years  —  a 


policy  which  Mr.  Olmsted  has  declared  would  result, 
if  carried  out,  in  "a  calamity  to  the  civilized  world." 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  commission  sincere  in  the 
exaggerated  fear  of  a  conflagration  in  Yosemite,  which 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  this  policy ;  for,  as  the  reader 
will  see  by  reference  to  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Muir's 
article  in  The  Centiry  for  August,  there  has  been 
permitted  a  pernicious  system  of  trimming  up  the  young 
conifers  to  so  considerable  a  height  as  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  while  the  dry  brush  and  the  lopped 
limbs  have  been  left  lying  upon  the  ground,  where  the 
writer  of  this  article  saw  them  in  June,  1889.  Assum- 
ing the  danger  from  fire  to  be  an  actual  one,  it  would 
seem  to  be  better  to  spend  one's  energies  in  prevent- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  conflagration  than  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  valley  by  cutting  out  what  at  most 
would  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  combustible  material. 
But  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  extensive  alter- 
ations by  means  of  the  ax,  does  this  lessen  to  any  de- 
gree the  necessity  for  expert  knowledge  in  the  opera- 
tion ?  Members  of  the  commission  have  publicly 
discussed  the  matter  as  though  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered were  the  stoutness  of  the  axman,  and  not  the 
effect  of  his  work  to  the  eye.  After  this,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  "experienced  foresters "  whom  they 
expect  to  consult  in  their  avowed  policy  of  slaughtering 
the  young  growth  in  the  valley  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
they  are  certainly  not  such  as  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

So  far  The  Century  has  confined  its  protest 
against  Yosemite  management  in  this  matter  solely  to 
the  lack  of  expert  supervision  of  the  scenery.  As  to  the 
causes  which  lie  behind,  and  have  for  years  preceded, 
the  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  in  the  valley,  Cali- 
fornians  have  every  reason  to  be  intelligent.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  for  the  good  name  of  the  State 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  the  scandals  of  California's  capitol.  If  this 
shall  not  be  necessary,  it  will  probably  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  next  legislature  of  the  State  will  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Meanwhile  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fire  which  endangers 
the  Yosemite  is  not  so  much  the  unextinguished  embers 
of  the  wandering  camper  as  the  all-consuming  flame 
of  politics,  which  nowhere  burns  with  a  fiercer  or  more 
withering  heat  than  in  the  noble  State  of  California. 

Misgovernment  of  Cities. 

Why  are  American  cities  so  generally  misgoverned, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  These  are  questions  which 
have  been  discussed  almost  constantly  for  many  years, 
and  the  discussion  has  produced  many  plans  for  re- 
form, some  of  which  have  been  tried,  but  none  of  which 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  anything  more 
than  a  temporary  and  limited  improvement.  One  set 
of  reformers  has  maintained  that  the  only  way  by  which 
approximately  good  government  could  be  secured  was 
by  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  ex- 
ecutive, or  at  most  of  an  executive  and  a  few  heads  of 
departments.  Another  set  has  maintained  that  such 
concentration  would  lead  surely  to  an  aggravation  of 
all  our  worst  evils,  and  that  the  only  road  to  reform 
lay  in  division  of  responsibility  and  power  among  the 
executive  and  legislative  and  administrative  branches. 
Others  have  maintained  that  local  rule  was  bad  under 
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publicity  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  abolishing  the 
corrupt  and  extravagant  use  of  money,  but  another 
cause  for  the  diminution  of  expenditure  has  been  that 
the  law  permits  only  an  equal  outlay  by  all  candidates, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  When  one  candidate  could  bribe 
and  buy  votes,  his  opponent  had  to  bribe  and  buy  to  a 
greater  extent  to  carry  the  day  against  him.  Now,  it 
being  impossible  to  overmatch  corruption  with  greater 
corruption,  the  elections  are  not  only  honest,  but  com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  England  can  be  and 
will  be  accomplished  here.  The  adoption  of  the  secret 
official  ballot  is  certain  to  help  forward  this  reform, 
for  it  is  a  step  in  the  same  direction.  That  ballot  has 
taken  away  the  chief  excuse  for  the  contribution  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  elections,  and  has  taken 
away  also  the  possibility  of  keeping  watch  upon  its  use 
at  the  polls  to  see  if  the  bribers  keep  their  bad  bargain. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  force  the  sworn  publication 
of  all  expenditures,  and  we  are  confident  that  public 
opinion  will  bring  this  about  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  professional  politicians,  who  get  their  living  out 
of  politics,  will  fight  it  desperately,  for  it  is  the  death- 
blow to  their  trade.  The  secret  ballot  has  taken  away 
their  chief  occupation  ;  this  reform  will  take  away 
their  chief  source  of  income,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
money  which  is  contributed  for  campaign  and  election 
work  goes  into  their  pockets. 

An  American  Achievement  in  Art. 

It  must  be  considered  a  fortunate  omen  for  the  future 
of  American  art  that  within  the  fifteen  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  we 
have  confessedly  taken  the  first  rank  among  contem- 
porary nations  in  two  important  branches  of  artistic 
work, —  namely,  in  stained  glass  and  in  wood-engrav- 
ing,— to  what  extent  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  will  adequately  show.  This  is 
of  course  by  no  means  the  whole,  or  even  a  large  part, 
of  the  development  of  art  among  us ;  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  particularly  in 
architecture,  the  progress  has  been  both  remarkable  and, 
in  the  main,  upon  lines  which  indicate  a  widespread  and 
genuine  growth  in  taste  and  artistic  education  among 
our  people.  But  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say  that 
no  department  of  artistic  activity  has  yet  produced  a 
result  of  rarer  and  more  permanent  value  than  is  shown 
in  the  series  of  wood-engravings  which  Mr.  Cole  has 
been  makingofthe  Italian  Old  Masters,  and  which  from 
month  to  month  we  have  been  presenting  in  the  pages 
of  The  Century.  This  is  an  achievement  of  which 
Americans  may  properly  be  proud  — to  have  contributed 
to  the  work  of  multiplying  in  black-and-white  the  most 
famous  masterpieces  of  Italy  an  engraver  of  such  deli- 
cate sympathy  and  such  exquisite  skill  as  Mr.  Cole. 

With  the  present  and  the  following  numbers  of  The 
Century  this  series  will  reach  the  apex  of  pictorial  art 


and  popular  interest  in  the  work  of  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Def  Sarto,  Titian,  and  their  contemporaries 
At  the  beginning  of  this  last  year  of  Mr.  Cole's  memor- 
able enterprise  we  may  commend  the  series  anew  to  all 
lovers  and  students  of  art,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Professor  of  Art  in  Harvard  University, 
who,  in  1889,  wrote  in  "  The  Nation  "  concerning  the 
earlier  examples : 

Nothing  that  has  yet  been  done  by  the  American  en- 
gravers on  wood  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  car- 
ried their  art  to  the  highest  excellence  in  reproducing 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  work  which  they  have 
had  to  copy,  has  surpassed  in  exactness  of  delineation,  in 
refinement  and  vigor  of  execution,  and  in  sympathetic 
rendering  of  the  subtlest  features  of  the  original,  these 
remarkable  productions  of  Mr.  Cole.  The  variety  of  the 
technical  methods  of  which  he  shows  himself  master  has 
enabled  him  to  reproduce  with  equal  success  work  H 
widely  different  in  motive  and  style  as  the  mosaics  of 
Ravenna  and  the  panel  paintings  of  the  Florentine  art- 
ists of  the  fourteenth  century. 

No  engravings  hitherto  existing  of  the  works  of  early 
Italian  art  give  so  much  of  the  essential  spirit  as  well  as 
of  the  manner  of  painting  of  these  works  as  this  series  of 
Mr.  Cole's.  It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  the  student  or 
the  lover  of  the  art  of  a  period  when  the  poetic  genius  of  1 1  al  y 
was  inspired  with  the  first  flush  of  conscious  power,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  express  itself  in  forms  of  beautv  which 
it  was  not  yet  able  completely  to  realize,  but  which,  in 
their  very  simplicity  and  imperfection,  often  possess  a 
charm  beyond  that  of  the  more  complete  performances 
of  a  later  and  more  sophisticated  age. 

Mr.  Cole"s  skill  is  so  masterly,  and  his  artistic  sym- 
pathies are  so  broad,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will 
reproduce  the  work  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  not  less  admirably  than  he  is  doing 
that  of  their  forerunners. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  our  readers  to  learn  that 
work  which  can  elicit  such  authoritative  commendation, 
and  which  belongs  to  a  class  of  art  that  has  made  Amer- 
ica famous  abroad,  is  nevertheless  officially  and  delib- 
erately excluded  by  the  United  States  Government  from 
the  category  of  art.  To  the  Treasury  Department  Mr. 
Cole's  blocks  are  merely  "  manufactures  of  wood,"  and 
as  such  are  heavily  taxable  at  the  Custom  House,  while 
the  merest  daub  of  the  youngest  tyro  of  an  art  student 
may  come  in  free  of  duty  as  the  "  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can artist  done  abroad."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  art — a  tariff  levied  to  pro- 
tect artists  who  cry  out  against  being  protected,  and 
maintained  on  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  art  is  a 
luxury  —  some  way  will  be  found  to  bring  the  decision 
of  the  Treasury  officials  as  to  the  status  of  wood-en- 
graving into  harmony  with  the  intelligent  judgment 
of  the  entire  art  world,  which,  whether  tested  by  the 
conferment  of  honors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  or  the 
French  Salon,  or  by  the  recognition  of  wood-engravers 
as  associates  of  the  British  Royal  Academy,  or  by  the 
exhibition  of  wood- engraving  in  the  art  sections  of 
every  museum  of  note,  or,  in  brief,  by  the  opinion  of 
artists,  critics,  and  connoisseurs,  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ognizing wood-engraving  as  an  artistic  medium,  and  its 
products  as  among  the  artistic  glories  of  our  day. 
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Notes  on  Michelangelo. 

I  REMEMBER  a  picture  by  Gerome  that  represents 
Raphael  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  —  that 
stolen  visit  recorded  by  Vasari,  and  in  which  Raphael 
is  shown  to  be  shrinking  to  the  ground  as  he  steals 
along  with  his  head  raised  to  the  stupendous  creations 
above  him.  Something  of  this  feeling  of  shrinking 
always  comes  over  me  when  I  go  into  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  I  have  been  much  impressed,  while  engraving 
the  "  Cumaean  Sibyl,"  with  the  incessant  movement  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  endless,  but  most  subtle.  All 
is  form  with  him  —  grandeur  of  form.  Yet  he  has 
grand  repose  —  the  repose  of  the  ocean,  never  at  rest. 
If  he  should  give  way  to  the  terrible  within  him  !  But 
he  is  always  contained,  and  they  are,  to  my  thinking, 
mistaken  in  him  who  say  he  always  "  lets  himself  out." 
Where  is  there  any  such  excess  about  him  ?  It  would 
be  the  height  of  all  absurdity  and  weakness,  found  no 
doubt  among  his  followers,  with  whom  let  those  com- 
pare him  who  think  he  is  "  all  blow,"  and  they  may- 
then  perhaps  see  or  feel  the  profound  depth  and  gran- 
deur and  forbearance  he  is  possessed  of,  and  the  terrible 
inward  power  he  suggests.  Note  the  marvelous  finish 
of  his  things,  even  to  the  minutest  portions.  His  flesh 
is  so  highly  finished  that  you  feel  its  softness,  and 
when  he  sets  his  hand  to  finish,  he  slights  nothing,  and 
it  is  amazing  what  delicacy  he  can  give.  He  paints  the 
twisted  thread  in  his  "  Three  Fates  "  with  the  utmost 
fidelity ;  you  note  its  twisted  character  throughout,  and 
the  light  upon  it,  relieving  it  from  the  drapery  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  bunch  of  flax  in  its  sheaf,  most  re- 
markable for  lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch.  I  could 
not  reproduce,  should  I  engrave  never  so  fine,  the 
amazing  quantity  of  work  he  puts  in,  and  the  finish  and 
delicacy  he  gives  to  everything. 

Michelangelo's  coloring  is  not  what  is  generally 
known  as  rich,  but  it  is  perfection  in  the  harmony  and 
softness  of  tints.  The  frescos  of  the  Vatican  have 
darkened  from  dampness  and  the  smoke  of  incense, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  must  have  been  light  in 
coloring  —  painted  in  a  very  high  key.  The  highest 
lights  even  now  approach  pure  white,  while  the  darkest 
portions  are  gray  and  soft.  The  scheme  of  coloring  in 
the  whole  is  very  refined ;  nothing  is  pronounced  or 
positive.  The  tints  are  laid  in  broadly,  and  float  tenderly 
into  one  another.  The  backgrounds  to  the  figures  and 
the  skies  are  gray,  the  lightest  portions  nearly  pure 
white,  while  the  coloring  of  the  robes  is  sometimes 
blue  of  a  fresh,  pure,  delicate  tint,  red  of  a  fine,  soft 
grayish  tone,  yellow  inclining  to  old  gold,  and  green 
of  a  most  delicate  soft  gray  tone;  and  then  there 
are  mixtures  of  these  tones  of  fine  subtle  hues  im- 
possible to  describe,  but  darkish  and  gray  in  tone. 
His  flesh  tints  are  finely  worked,  of  a  darkish  warm 
gray  tone.  It  is  a  grandeur  and  depth  of  coloring  quite 
befitting  the  nobleness  of  the  theme  and  execution. 

I  did  not  engrave  the  cracks  in  the  "  Cumaea,  "  as  I 
did  in  the  "  Delphica."  You  don't  see  them,  or  are  not 
attracted  by  them,  as  you„look  up  at  the  frescos. 

T.   Cole. 


California's  Interest  in  Yosemite  Reform. 

That  the  errors  which  have  brought  the  management 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  into  disrepute  should  be  excused, 
or  even  applauded,  by  an  odd  person  or  newspaper  here 
and  there  in  California,  is  in  line  with  what  was  to  be 
expected  by  those  who  have  sought  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion of  the  policy  which  has  had  such  regrettable  results 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  control  of  the  Valley. 
There  is  no  cause  so  bad  or  so  ridiculous  that  it  may 
not  procure  encouragement  from  people  of  excellent 
conduct  in  their  every-day  affairs,  but  who  are  by  nature 
or  by  lack  of  training  incapable  of  discrimination  in 
special  concerns,  or  who,  in  dealing  with  public  inter- 
ests, allow  personal  sympathies  or  narrow  local  preju- 
dices to  hustle  their  better  judgment  unceremoniously 
out  of  doors.  Were  the  good  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
to  awake  some  morning  to  discover  that  their  beautiful 
Golden  Gate  Park  had  been  villainously  desecrated  dur- 
ing the  night — that,  for  example,  some  of  its  fairest  parts 
had  been  parceled  off  into  potato  patches  or  cattle  cor- 
rals ;  that  other  extensive  tracts  had  been  withdrawn 
from  public  enjoyment  and  were  occupied  as  hay-fields 
or  pastures  for  hack-horses  ;  that  fine  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, so  laboriously  and  expensively  established,  had 
been  ignorantly  hacked  or  burned ;  that,  in  short,  the 
whole  place  had  been  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  a 
management  devoid  of  proper  perception  of  what  is  at- 
tractive and  lovely  in  landscape  effects  —  then  assuredly 
would  be  heard  a  great  tumult  of  indignation.  At  the 
same  time  there  would  doubtless  be  audible  some  small 
percentage  of  voices  wondering  why  there  should  be  so 
much  ado  about  nothing,  or  professing  hearty  admira- 
tion for  the  practical  common  sense  under  whose  guid- 
ance the  transformation  had  been  evolved. 

It  would  be  a  dim  discernment  that  could  make 
question  as  to  which  of  these  opposing  sentiments  would 
finally  prevail.  So  also,  despite  the  childish  pamphlet- 
eering and  the  unnecessarily  vehement  protests  of  the 
Yosemite  Commissioners  and  their  limited  circle  of 
apologists,  no  occasion  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise, 
to  doubt  that  the  endeavor  which  is  in  progress  to  se- 
cure a  reformation  in  the  management  of  the  Valley  is 
regarded  otherwise  than  with  approval  by  all  Califor- 
nians  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  under  the  sway  of  the 
influences  which  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
injurious  courses  that  are  the  objects  of  complaint.  To 
credit  the  people  of  California  with  any  other  opinion 
would  indeed  be  to  impeach  their  intelligent  loyalty  to 
their  State.  It  is  obvious  that  the  honor  and  the  inter- 
est of  California,  so  far  as  they  are  at  all  affected  thereby, 
are  to  be  served  much  more  efficiently  by  working  out  an 
improvement  in  thehandlingof  so  conspicuous  asubject 
as  the  Yosemite  Valley  than  by  refusing  to  see,  or  de- 
nying the  existence  of,  destructive  tendencies  which  are 
most  palpably  in  evidence.  The  press  of  the  State  has 
not  been  slow  to  recognize  so  reasonable  a  proposition. 
It  has,  in  fact,  contained  many  utterances  certainly  no 
less  condemnatory  of  the  Yosemite  management  than 
those  which  have  found  expression  elsewhere. 

Other  indications  of  the  sentiment  of  California  were 
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observable  daring  last  winter's  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. A  committee  of  that  body,  having  to  report  on 
the  advisability  of  abolishing  the  Yosemite  Commis- 
sion, explained  in  effect  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  recommending  such  aboli- 
tion, simply  because  the  act  of  Congress  which  in- 
trusted the  Yosemite  to  California  had  prescribed  the 
form  of  government  as  composed  at  present.  To  abolish 
the  Commission  before  preparing  to  replace  it  by  some 
other  system  of  management  would  be  to  leave  the 
premises  without  any  ruling  authority.  Such  a  report 
was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  an  announcement  that  but 
for  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  act  of  Congress  the 
committee  would  have  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  Commission  as  useless  or  something  worse.  It  was 
noticeable,  too,  that  while  the  Yosemite  Commissioners 
had  asked  for  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  cover  their  expenses 
during  the  present  year  and  the  next,  the  legislature 
appropriated  no  more  than  $15,000.  That  in  this  large 
reduction  of  the  estimate  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
close-handedness  is  proved  by  the  appropriation  later 
in  the  session  of  a  sum  of  $50,000  (afterward  vetoed 
by  the  Governor)  to  pay  for  building  a  public  highway 
to  the  Yalley,  and  so  to  relieve  travelers  from  the  oner- 
ous demands  of  the  system  of  private  toll-roads  by 
which  the  great  resort  is  now  reached.  It  is  well  un- 
derstood in  California  that  the  controlling  element  of 
the  Commission  has  been  opposed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  free  public  road,  as  such  an  institution  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies doing  business  in  connection  with  the  Valley. 
The  rejection  of  the  Commission's  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture, the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  purpose  not 
supported  by  that  body,  and  the  unavoidable  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  legislative  committee's  report 
concerning  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, are  all  instructive  indices  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
the  management  is  regarded  by  the  mass  of  Californi- 
ans  themselves. 

The  time  would  appear  to  be  ripe  for  the  formulation 
of  a  distinct  scheme  for  an  improved  method  of  direc- 
tion of  the  Valley.  The  longer  a  reformation  is  delayed 
the  greater  will  become  the  hindrances  to  its  operation 
and  the  more  irreparable  will  be  the  consequences  of 
inappreciative  and  unskilful  management.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  present  Commission  has  pub- 
licly announced  its  intention  to  cut  down  all  the  trees 
which  have  sprouted  in  the  Valley  within  thirty  years 
—  a  policy  which  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  ex- 
pert professional  landscape  architect,  states  would  prove 
in  execution  "a  calamity  to  the  civilized  world."  An 
immense  amount  of  damage  may  be  wrought  even  with 
the  reduced  appropriation  which  the  legislature  felt 
compelled  to  concede  in  order  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  roads,  trails,  and  other  necessary 
conveniences.  The  unwise  expenditure  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  may  destroy  attractions  that  could  be  re- 
placed, if  at  all,  by  no  outlay  of  money,  but  only  by  the 
indefinitely  prolonged  lapse  of  time.  Already  —  and 
while  the  Commissioners  have  been  denying  that  the 
floor  of  the  Valley  has  fceen  injured  by  the  official  man- 
agement—  an  insignificant  sum  in  dollars  has  proved 
adequate  to  degrade  the  wild  natural  charm  of  Mirror 
Lake  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  artificial  irrigation  res- 
ervoir, and  the  cheap  and  debasing  "  improvements  "  on 
exhibition  at  that  once  romantic  tarn  have  their  coun- 


terparts in  a  long  panorama  of  allied  barbarities.  To 
the  end  that  such  encroachments  on  the  perfection  of 
Yosemite  may  not  become  ineradicable,  and  on  a  con- 
tinually spreading  scale,  procrastination  in  transferring 
the  management  to  hands  of  the  highest  expertness  \\  ill 
be  one  of  those  blunders  that  fall  little  short  of  consti- 
tuting a  crime. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  and  most  effective  method  of 
securing  a  reform  would  be  found  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  district  covered  by  the  grant  to  California 
in  the  great  National  Park  —  a  reservation  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  —  recently  established  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  which  entirely  surrounds  the  Valley, 
extending  away  for  many  miles  on  every  side.  Such 
an  absorption  would  go  far  to  hasten  the  arrangement 
of  a  thorough  system  of  park  control  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  preliminary  makeshift.  The 
proposed  absorption  has  been  widely  commended 
throughout  California,  the  generality  of  whose  people 
are  endowed  with  sufficient  acumen  of  mind  not  to  be 
deceived  by  appeals  to  the  contrary  —  appeals  based 
on  perverted  notions  of  State  pride,  and  instigated  by 
purely  selfish  motives  of  personal  vanity  or  pecuniary 
advantage.  Californians  are  justly  proud  of  their  State, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best 
expert  care  of  their  wonderful  scenic  treasures.  One 
can  find  an  upland  farm  anywhere.  The  glory  of 
Semite  consists  largely  in  its  wildness,  and  this  char- 
acteristic can  be  preserved  only  by  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  highest  order. 

George  G.  Mackenzie. 

The  Paris  Opera. 

The  French  National  Academy  of  Music  was  founded 
in  the  year  1669,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Be- 
fore being  transferred  to  the  splendid  edifice  erected 
by  M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  opera  was  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Paris  —  in  the  Rue  de  Valois  at  one  time, 
on  the  Place  Royale  at  another,  and  again  in  the  Rue 
Le  Peletier.  Between  its  foundation  and  the  year  1672 
the  opera  only  performed  unimportant  works,  such  as 
ballets.  The  first  lyric  work  it  presented  was  an 
opera-ballet  by  Lulli.  entitled  "The  Fetes  of  Cupid  and 
Bacchus."  For  a  century  after  1672  a  considerable 
number  of  operatic  works  by  French  and  Italian  com- 
posers of  every  kind  and  without  any  distinct  charac- 
teristic were  performed  at  the  opera,  and  it  was  only 
when  Gluck's  "  Iphig£nie  en  Aulide  "  was  produced 
in  1774  that  dramatic  music  acquired  a  special  form  in 
France. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin,  a  French  writer  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  music,  has  written  an  admirable  mono- 
graph on  Gluck,  who  may  be  styled  the  founder  of 
French  music.  His  "  Orphee  "  was  produced  at  Paris 
in  1 774,  "  Alceste  "  in  1776,  "Armkle"  in  1777,  and 
"  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  "  in  1 779.  M.  Pougin  has 
justly  said  that  the  rule  played  by  Gluck  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  French  dramatic  mu.sic  was  so  preponderant 
that  he  originated  a  school  of  music  which  abandoned 
and  destroyed  the  former  repertoire  of  the  opera. 
Gluck's  genius  was  so  powerful  and  so  innovative  that 
he  overturned  all  musical  theories  which  had  preceded 
him.  The  only  opposition  he  encountered  was  from 
the  partizans  of  an  Italian  composer  named  Piccinni, 
whose  "  Roland  "  was  performed  at  the  opera  in  1778 
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and  originated  a  famous  divergence  of  opinions  among 
composers  known  to  the  musical  world  as  the  war  of 
the  Gluckists  and  Piccinnists.  The  two  most  important 
composers  of  the  Gluck  school  are  Cherubini,  born  at 
Florence  in  1760,  and  Spontini,  whose  "  Vestale  "  and 
"  Fernand  Cortez  "  enjoyed  great  success  at  the  opera. 
Among  modern  composers  whose  works  have  been 
performed  at  the  French  National  Academy  of  Music 
the  most  popular  are,  Herold,  Auber,  Halevy,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Ambroise  Thomas,  the 
present  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  Gounod,  Saint- 
Saens,  and  Massenet. 

The  Opera  House  is  the  property  of  the  State,  which 
appoints  the  manager  for  a  renewable  term  of  seven 
years,  and  pays  him,  after  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  an  annual  subvention  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  (one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars). 
The  director  or  manager  is  bound  to  give  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  performances,  to  keep  the  opera  open  during 
the  whole  year,  and  to  produce  a  certain  number  of 
new  works,  which  are  mentioned  in  his  contract.  The 
manager  is  amenable  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Public  Instruction  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  his 
contract.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts,  who  has  charge  of  the  national  museums 
and  art  galleries,  the  subventioned  theaters,  and  other 
public  buildings,  should  possess  unlimited  control  over 
the  financial  management  and  the  working  of  the  de- 
partment for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the  nation, 
but  in  order  to  regulate  the  details  of  art  he  needs  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  a 
musician,  an  author,  and  a  tragedian,  as  well  as  a  poli- 
tician, which  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  contract  signed  by  the  manager  of  the  opera 
the  Minister  decides  not  only  the  number  of  performan- 
ces and  of  new  works,  but  also  the  number  of  sopranos, 
tenors,  baritones,  basses,  choristers,  musicians,  ballet- 
dancers,  etc.  who  shall  be  employed  at  the  opera.  In 
fact  he  regulates  the  entire  management  of  the  opera 
in  every  detail.  But  there  are  many  artistic  questions 
which  arise  in  the  working  of  a  lyric  stage  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  musical 
director,  and  not  by  a  mere  stage-manager,  however 
competent  he  may  be  in  his  department. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  opera  there  have  been 
forty-eight  managers  and  twenty-six  leaders  of  the 
orchestra.  Some  of  the  latter  have  resigned  the  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  year ;  M.  Lamoureux  resigned  it 
at  the  end  of  two  years ;  I  myself  have  occupied  it  for 
four  years. 

The  musical  rehearsals  at  the  opera  are  conducted 
on  a  system  unknown  to  any  other  theaters  in  the 
world,  be  they  Italian,  German,  English,  Russian, 
American,  or  Spanish.  The  chorus-singers  are  trained 
by  a  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  singers  are  trained  by 
accompanists  known  as  singing-masters,  who  give  their 
instructions  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  When  the 
preparatory  rehearsals  are  finished,  the  time-beater, 
who  supports  the  whole  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  has  only  acted  as  a  metronome,  if  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  score  a  success.  It  is  evident  that  some 
reform  is  necessary  in  this  division  of  authority  for  the 
good  of  musical  art,  and  I  heartily  hope  it  may  soon  be 
accomplished. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  ninety-four  musicians,  all 
of  whom  are  performers  of  great  merit  and  some  of 


great  celebrity,  such  as  M.  Taffanel,  the  flutist,  who  is 
often  engaged  to  perform  at  Prague,  Dresden,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  Moscow  by  the  Philharmonic  societies 
of  those  cities;  M.  T«rban,  the  clarinettist;  Messrs. 
Berthelier,  Loeb,  and  Laforge,  the  well-known  violon- 
cellists. All  the  musicians  of  the  opera  are  members 
of  the  orchestras  of  the  Conservatoire,  Lamoureux, 
and  Colonne  concerts.  Their  salaries  at  the  opera 
vary  from  $140  to  $600  per  annum.  For  this  amount 
they  have  to  play  at  192  performances,  and  at  all  the 
rehearsals  which  maybe  necessary,  and  which  are  un- 
limited. 

While  speaking  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  certain  at- 
tacks which  have  been  made  upon  it  by  M.  Robert  de 
Bonnieres  in  the  Paris  "Figaro  "  of  April  19,  i89i,and 
by  a  New  York  journal  which  accuses  the  orchestra  of 
decay.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  Franz 
Liszt,  proves  that,  far  from  decaying,  the  orchestra  is 
more  powerful  than  ever. 

Dear  M.  Vianesi  :  I  wish  to  renew  my  thanks  and 
praises  to  you  personally.  On  the  matter  of  your  intelli- 
gent and  firm  conducting  of  my  "  Legend  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth "  at  the  Trocadero,  the  composers  who  were  present 
agreed  with  the  public  that  the  results  achieved  by  you 
and  your  executants  were  splendid,  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  work  presents  from  the  frequent  changes 
of  rhythm  and  tone. 

Franz  Liszt. 

After  the  performance  of  "  Ascanio  "  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  wrote  me  as  follows : 

The  musicians  of  the  orchestra  have  added  to  the  in- 
strumentation of  "Ascanio"  what  a  great"  singer  adds 
to  a  melody  —  i.  e. ,  color  and  life.  If  musicians  play  better 
anywhere  else  it  can  only  be  in  the  other  world.  As  for 
yourself,  whose  burden  in  my  absence  was  most  heavy, 
you  rose  to  the  height  of  the  situation.  You  possess  the 
precious  quality  of  not  conducting  like  a  metronome,  and 
give  to  my  music  the  suppleness  which  is  essential  to  an 
artistic  orchestra. 

Camille  Saint-Saens. 

The  real  defect  in  the  orchestra  has  been  pointed 
out  by  M.  Robert  de  Bonnieres,  who  says : 

The  leader  of  the  orchestra,  whose  word  should  be  law, 
like  that  of  Hans  Richter  at  Vienna,  that  of  Hermann  Levi 
at  Munich,  and  that  of  Mottl  at  Carlsruhe,  is  ignored  at 
Paris.  It  matters  little  therefore  who  conducts,  whether  it 
be  M.  Vianesi,  M.  Altes,  or  M.  Lamoureux.  Whoever  he 
be,  the  conductor  leads  without  being  permitted  to  direct 
those  he  leads,  and  is  completely  powerless.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  he  has  to  be  the  humble  slave  of  the 
scene-setters,  of  the  singing-masters,  of  the  chief  scene- 
shifter,  of  the  singers,  and  even  of  the  dancers :  the  difficulty 
of  his  position  will  be  clearly  seen  when  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  required  to  hold  his  tongue  at  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing a  scandal. 

Therein  lies  the  real  evil,  and  if  the  present  perni- 
cious system  be  not  speedily  and  radically  reformed 
the  organization  of  the  opera  will  merit  the  title  given 
it  by  a  witty  Parisian  composer,  who  calls  it  "  Louis 
XIV. 's  musical  box." 

A.  Vianesi, 
Musical  Director  of  the  French  National  Academy  0/  Music. 

George  H.  Boughton. 

George  H.  Boughton  was  born  in  England  in 
1834,  but  was  only  three  years  old  when  his  parents 
removed  to  Albany,  New  York.    Here  his  earliest  edu- 
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been  revealed  in  all  the  previous  trials  of  the  various 
Australian  laws  put  together. 

But  the  Massachusetts  test  met  and  overthrew  all 
points  of  criticism.  The  law  was  a  thoroughgoing  ap- 
plication of  the  Australian  system.  In  all  important 
principles  it  was  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  was  drafted 
by  the  committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  New 
York  City  in  the  winter  of  1887,  and  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  two  so-called  Saxton  bills  that  Gover- 
nor Hill  vetoed  in  1888  and  in  1889.  These  principles 
are  secret  voting  in  compartments,  exclusively  official 
ballots,  printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense,  and 
nominations  by  means  of  petitions  or  nomination 
papers,  as  well  as  by  regular  party  organizations  and 
conventions.  The  names  of  all  candidates  were  to  be 
printed  on  the  same  ballot,  and  the  voter  must  indicate 
his  choice  by  an  X  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate 
for  whom  he  wished  to  vote.  Governor  Hill  and  his 
imitators  in  opposing  these  principles  had  objected 
most  strongly  to  the  exclusive  official  ballot,  the  group- 
ing of  all  names  upon  one  ballot,  and  the  marking  of 
that  ballot  by  an  election  official  to  prevent  imitations. 
These  were  the  principles  upon  which  the  general 
charge  of  "  complications  "  rested.  There  was  noth- 
ing said  by  Governor  Hill  in  his  two  veto  messages  in 
opposition  to  the  Saxton  bills  which  was  not  aimed 
at  one  of  these  principles.  His  contention  was  that 
in  the  large  cities  these  provisions  would  lead  to  end- 
less delays  and  complications,  would  open  the  door 
to  fraud,  would  furnish  easy  means  for  defeating 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  would  aid  rather  than  pre- 
vent bribery,  and  would  disfranchise  thousands  of 
voters. 

When  tried  in  the  city  of  Boston  every  one  of  these 
objections  was  proved  to  be  absolutely  groundless  ; 
that  was  the  testimony  of  everybody  who  witnessed  the 
working  of  the  law.  It  was  shown  that  all  classes  of 
voters  had  no  difficulty  in  using  the  system ;  that 
"  heelers,"  "  workers,"  "  bulldozers,"  and  all  the 
other  annoying  concomitants  of  elections  in  American 
cities  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic ;  that  bribery  had 
been  abolished ;  that  voting  was  so  easy  that  three 
minutes  was  the  average  time  in  which  the  voter  pre- 
pared and  deposited  his  ballot,  instead  of  the  ten  min- 
utes provided  by  the  law ;  that  during  voting-hours  the 
polling-places  were  as  orderly  as  a  prayer-meeting,  and, 
finally,  that  the  counting  was  almost  as  quickly  done  as 
it  had  been  under  the  old  method.  In  every  other  part 
of  the  State  the  same  demonstration  was  made,  and 
when  the  polls  closed  on  election  night  there  could 
not  be  found  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  single 
opponent  of  the  Australian  system.  As  one  of  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  it  said  after  witnessing  its  oper- 
ation :  "  It  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log." 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  system  succeeded,  but 
that  we  have  been  content  to  get  along  for  so  many 
years  without  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  had 
nothing  which  could  properly  be  called  a  system.  We 
have  been  getting  on  in  many  States,  including  New 
York,  literally  with  no  legal  provision  whatever  for 
the  furnishing  of  ballots.  The  law  directs  how  the 
ballots  shall  be  printed,  but  makes  it  nobody's  duty 
to  supply  them.  Our  voters  get  them  where  they  may, 
have  no  assurance  that  they  are  honestly  printed,  or  rep- 
resent what  they  purport  to  represent,  and  advance  to 
the  polls  to  deposit  them,  in  our  large  cities,  through  a 
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crowd  of  loafers  and  "  heelers  "  to  a  room  filled  with 
a  similar  crowd  and  reeking  with  tobacco  smoke,  vul- 
garity, and  profanity.  Nobody  can  truthfully  call  that 
a  "system." 

Under  the  Australian  method  the  voter  is  taken 
charge  of  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  polling- 
booth,  is  guarded  against  annoyances  of  all  kinds,  is 
helped  in  every  way  to  prepare  his  ballot,  has  a  path 
marked  out  for  him  to  follow  in  depositing  it,  and  a 
separate  door  for  him  to  depart  from  when  his  work 
is  done.  He  could  not  go  astray  if  he  tried.  That 
such  a  system  as  this  should  be  called  "  complicated  " 
is,  in  the  light  of  experience,  an  absurdity.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  success  of  the  Massachusetts  law  has 
created  so  general  a  demand  for  similar  laws  that  it 
is  a  safe  prediction  to  make,  that  within  five  years  every 
State  in  the  Union  will  have  adopted  a  similar  statute. 
There  were  nine  States  which  had  such  laws  at  the 
close  of  1889,  and  two  others  which  had  imitations ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  majority  of  the  States 
our  next  national  election  will  be  conducted  under  the 
Australian  system.  That  will  be  a  reform  advance 
as  invaluable  in  its  effects  as  it  has  been  speedy  in 
accomplishment. 

Value   of  the   Small  Colleges. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  " 
shows  a  keener  insight  into  American  needs  than  his 
chapter  upon  our  universities.  He  is  able  to  perceive 
at  once  the  weak  point  in  the  criticism  which  is  so  often 
heard,  to  the  effect  that  we  have  too  many  small  col- 
leges and  not  enough  great  universities.  Like  any 
other  observing  foreigner  who  has  visited  this  country, 
he  heard  this  criticism  more  generally  than  any  other, 
for  it  is  the  one  most  often  made,  both  by  those  who  have 
thought  a  little  upon  the  subject  and  by  those  who 
have  thought  upon  it  not  at  all.  Mr.  Bryce  says  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  552): 

The  European  observer  .  .  .  conceives  that  his  Amer- 
ican friends  may  not  duly  realize  the  services  which  these 
small  colleges  perform  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  get  hold  of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who 
might  never  resort  to  a  distant  place  of  education.  They 
set  learning  in  a  visible  form,  plain,  indeed,  and  hum- 
ble, but  dignified  even  in  her  humility,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  rustic  people,  in  whom  the  love  of  knowledge,  natu- 
rally strong,  might  never  break  from  the  bud  into  the 
flower  but  for  the  care  of  some  zealous  gardener.  Thev 
give  the  chance  of  rising  in  some  intellectual  walk  of  lift- 
to  many  a  strong  and  earnest  nature  who  might  other- 
wise have  remained  an  artisan  or  storekeeper,  and  per- 
haps failed  in  those  avocations. 

That  is  as  true  as  it  is  well  said.  We  have  quoted 
only  a  few  lines  from  a  chapter  which  every  friend  of 
education  ought  to  read  entire.  No  man  can  estimate 
the  service  which  the  small  colleges  of  the  country 
have  done  by  setting  up  "  learning  in  a  visible  form  " 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  land.  Our  educated  class 
would  otherwise  be  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  it 
is  to-day.  American  boys  are  proverbially  ambitious 
of  learning,  and  in  thousands  of  them  the  spark  has 
been  kindled  by  the  presence  of  the  small  college  near 
their  homes.  They  could  not  afford  to  go  miles  away 
to  a  great  university,  but  they  can  live  at  home  and 
walk  daily  to  the  small  college.  In  every  part  of  the 
land  where  such  an  institution  exists  it  acts  as  a  per- 
petual inspiration.  When  the  elder  son  of  a  family  goes 
to  college,  his  example  becomes  at  once  the  model  for 
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the  younger  sons.  The  tuition  is  usually  low ;  the  abil- 
ity to  live  at  home  instead  of  having  to  board  brings 
the  education  which  the  college  has  to  offer  within  the 
means  of  any  boy  who  has  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 
a  real  man  is  made.  Thousands  of  American  boys 
have  paid  their  way  through  these  colleges  by  teach- 
ing school  and  by  various  kinds  of  manual  labor  in 
vacation  time. 

Of  course  the  education  afforded  is  limited.  It  bears 
no  comparison  with  that  obtainable  in  the  largest  Ameri- 
can colleges,  to  say  nothing  of  that  to  be  had  in  the 
great  European  universities.  But  between  it  and  no 
college  education  at  all  the  distance  is  enormous.  In 
some  respects  the  quality  of  it  is  inferior  to  none  which 
is  given  anywhere.  The  personal  contact  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  closer  in  the  small  college  than  in 
the  large,  and  wherever  there  is  found  in  one  of  them  a 
true  teacher,  a  man  of  large  soul,  quick  sympathies, 
and  high  ideals,  who  has  the  indescribable  and  invalu- 
able gift  of  touching  and  opening  the  minds  of  youth — 
wherever  there  is  a  college  with  such  a  man  there  is  a 
great  university  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  One 
such  teacher,  it  matters  little  what  he  teaches,  can  make 
a  college  a  power  in  the  land.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  there  are  many  of  these  teachers  scattered  through- 
out the  345  colleges  which  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  not  in  the  land  a  more  potent 
influence  for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation. 

Statistics  show  that  our  colleges,  great  and  small, 
contain  about  70,000  students,  and  that  more  than 
10,000  degrees  are  conferred  each  year.  There  are 
thus  sent  forth  into  the  world  10,000  young  men  — 
the  statistics  given  do  not  include  women  —  in  whose 
minds  a  love  of  learning  has  been  kindled.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  little 
growth  towards  higher  learning  after  the  college  pre- 
cincts are  abandoned  ;  but  in  all  cases  some  influence 
has  been  exerted.  These  10,000  men  will  not  be  so 
easily  misled  by  false  doctrines  and  fallacious  theories 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  never  gone  to  col- 
lege. In  every  community  in  which  they  pass  their 
lives  their  influence  will  be  exerted  on  the  side  of 
progress  and  in  favor  of  the  more  liberal  ideas  which 
find  the  light  there.  Among  the  10,000  there  will  be 
a  few  in  whose  larger  and  more  fertile  minds  the  seed 
of  knowledge  will  continue  to  grow  until  it  bears  fruit. 
Among  them  there  may  be  one  whose  voice  or  pen 
shall  prove  of  highest  value  to  his  fellows  for  many 
years  to  come. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  our  country  needed 
the  services  of  these  college-bred  men  so  much  as  it 
does  to-day.  We  shall  always  have  in  this  land  of 
inexhaustible  resources  enough  of  men  who  will 
devote  all  their  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  to  the  increase  of  our  material  prosperity.  To 
counteract  them  we  need  and  shall  continue  to  need 
the  restraining  influence  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  what  Lowell  calls  the  "  things  of 
the  mind."  The  country  must  have  some  men  who 
can  resist  the  temptation  to  devote  their  lives  to  mere 
money- getting,  not  because  they  would  not  like  to 
have  the  freedom  and  power  which  money  gives,  but 
because  they  love  knowledge  more.  Our  colleges 
alone  can  supply  these  men,  and  they  are  supplying 
them,  and  are  thus  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
Republic. 


The  Care  of  the   Yosemite  Valley. 


A  competent  judge  has  characterized  the  announced 
policy  of  an  active  member  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Commission  to  "cut  down  every  tree  [in  the  valley] 
that  has  sprouted  within  the  last  thirty  years  "  as  a 
policy  ' '  which,  if  it  were  carried  out,  would  eventually 
result  in  an  irreparable  calamity  —  a  calamity  to  the 
civilized  world."  This  member  is  represented  as  de- 
claring that  his  policy  has  the  support  of  the  com- 
mission :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  associates 
will  follow  such  fatuous  leadership.  But  the  historv 
of  the  Yosemite  makes  it  only  too  probable  that  a 
crisis  in  its  management  is  near  at  hand. 

The  American  people  are  probably  not  aware  of 
their  proprietorship  in  the  Yosemite.  In  1864,  by 
act  of  Congress,  the  valley  and  the  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Big  Trees  of  Mariposa  were  granted  to 
the  State  of  California  "  with  the  stipulation  neverthe- 
less that  the  said  State  shall  accept  this  grant  upon  the 
express  conditions  that  the  premises  shall  be  held  for 
public  use,  resort,  and  recreation ;  shall  be  inalienable 
for  all  time,"  etc.  Thus  is  recognized  by  law  the  moral 
claim  of  all  humanity  to  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A  citizen  of  New  York  is 
as  much  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Yosemite  as  a  citizen 
of  California,  and  his  right  to  be  heard  in  suggestion  or 
protest  is  as  undoubted.  There  are,  unfortunately,  few 
resident  Californians  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
valley.  An  actual  count  has  indicated  that  one-half  of 
the  visitors  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Englishmen,  while 
one-fourth  are  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  opinion 
of  these  "  outsiders  "  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
special  value,  being  disconnected  with  the  local  dis- 
sensions which  have  gathered  about  the  valley.  And 
yet  disinterested  endeavors  made  in  a  private  and 
respectful  manner  to  arouse  the  authorities  to  the 
destructive  tendencies  which  are  evident  to  people  of 
experience  and  travel  are  denounced  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  in  the  most  violent  and  pro- 
vincial spirit.  This  spirit  has  been  widely  remarked 
by  travelers,  and  is  candidly  recognized  by  many  Cali- 
fornians and  deplored  as  doing  much  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  State. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  public  presentation  of 
the  subject  and  the  resultant  investigation  by  the  legis- 
lature of  California  were  complicated  by  personal,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  considerations  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  obscure  the  important  point —  Has  the  treatment 
of  the  Yosemite  landscape  been  intrusted  to  skillful 
hands  ?  We  have  before  us  the  report  of  this  investi- 
gation, together  with  a  large  number  of  photographs 
showing  the  condition  of  portions  of  the  valley  before 
and  after  the  employment  of  the  ax  and  the  plow. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  alleged  abuses, 
monopolies,  rings,  and  persecutions,  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
the  above  testimony  and  photographs  abundant  con- 
firmation of  those  who  hold  that  the  valley  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  expert  supervision.  In  saying  this  we 
are  not  impugning  the  good  faith  of  past  or  present 
commissions  or  commissioners,  appointed  for  other 
reasons  than  their  skillfulness  in  the  treatment  of  land- 
scape. They  are  certainly  to  be  acquitted  of  any  inten- 
tion to  injure  the  valley  :  that  would  be  unbelievable. 
It  is  no  reproach  to  them  that  they  are  not  trained 
foresters.    Their  responsibility,  however,  does  not  end 
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there  :  it  is,  in  fact,  there  that  it  begins ;  for,  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge  of  a  professional  nature,  it  should 
be  their  first  aim  to  obtain  the  very  best  man  or  men 
available  to  do  this  work.  No  such  expert  is  loo  good 
or  too  expensive,  and  no  claim  upon  the  budget  of 
California  should  have  precedence  of  this.  If  the  com- 
missioners have  not  money  enough  for  this  expendi- 
ture, it  is  part  of  their  duty  as  holders  of  a  great  trust 
to  arouse  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  procure  the 
proper  appropriation.  The  press  of  the  country,  which 
is  never  backward  in  such  matters,  would  lend  an  effec- 
tive support  to  the  demand  for  funds  for  this  most 
necessary  expert  care. 

Here,  however,  is  the  crucial  point.  The  commis- 
sion may  follow  the  leadership  of  those  who  see  no 
need  of  experts  and  have  no  faith  in  them.  They  may 
think  it  more  desirable  to  improve  a  trail  than  to  pre- 
serve the  sentiment  for  which  the  trail  exists.  Perhaps, 
in  their  interest  in  safe  and  rapid  transportation,  they 
may  even  carry  out  the  project  attributed  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  California,  of  building  a  tramway  along  the 
valley !  We  prefer  to  believe  that,  aware  of  the  end- 
less trouble,  confusion,  and  clashing  of  one  commis- 
sion with  another,  and  of  the  members  of  each  with 
their  associates,  they  will  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
procuring  from  a  competent  person  a  definite  plan  for 
the  treatment  of  the  landscape  and  artistic  features  of 
the  valley.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are  several  such 
men  now  living.  A  large  part  of  the  business  of  their 
profession  is  to  contrive  expedients  for  lessening  the 
misfortune  into  which  gentlemen  of  education  and 
culture,  supposing  themselves  to  have  a  special  apti- 
tude for  the  work,  have  carried  themselves  in  un- 
dertaking what  they  have  regarded  as  very  simple 
improvements.  To  contrive  means  and  methods  by 
which  that  which  is  most  distinctly  valuable  to  the 


world  in  the  Yosemite  can  be  perpetuated,  and  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  the  world  can  conveniently 
and  effectively  make  use  of  it, —  which  means  shall 
be  in  the  least  degree  possible  conspicuous,  incongru- 
ous, and  disturbing  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
scenery, — is  a  problem  that  no  amateur  ought  to  dab- 
ble with. 

Should  the  commission  not  be  inclined  to  this  obvi- 
ous duty,  the  better  sentiment  of  California  might  well 
be  organized  to  procure  the  amendment  of  the  law  by 
which  the  commission  is  appointed.  Eight  men  named 
by  the  governor, —  none  of  them  for  attainments  in  the 
profession  of  forestry, —  meeting  but  twice  a  year,  serv- 
ing without  pay  and  liable  to  removal,  are  not  likely 
to  constitute  a  commission  of  skill  and  responsibility. 
What  is  needed,  after  a  definite  plan,  is  fitness  of  quali- 
fication and  permanence  of  tenure  in  its  administra- 
tors. We  believe  a  large  sentiment  in  California  would 
support  a  bill  for  the  recession  to  the  United  States 
with  an  assurance  of  as  capable  administration  in  gov- 
ernment hands  as  now  characterizes  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Among  the  chief  of  California's  many  attractions 
are  the  Spanish  missions,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  the  Yo- 
semite and  Big  Grove  grant.  The  missions  are  drop- 
ping into  a  needless  decay,  the  ravages  of  the  lumber- 
man are  spoiling  the  beautiful  shores  of  Tahoe,  while 
the  Yosemite,  which  should  be  the  pride  and  nursling 
of  the  State,  finds  in  her  neglect  and  doled  expenditures 
the  indifference  which  popular  tradition  ascribes  only 
to  a  step-mother.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  valley, 
the  commissioners,  the  State,  the  nation,  and  the  world 
that  California  should  adopt  an  intelligent  and  gener- 
ous policy  towards  the  Yosemite  with  a  view  to  pla- 
cing it  in  skillful  hands  and  devising  a  permanent  plan 
which  shall  take  it,  once  for  all,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
dangers  by  which  it  is  now  seriously  threatened. 
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Destructive  Tendencies  in  the  Yosemite   Valley. 

LETTERS    FROM    VISITORS. 
I. 

AT  the  meeting,  in  June  last,  of  the  commissioners 
.  who  manage  the  Yosemite  Valley,  a  project  was 
set  afoot  to  obtain  from  the  National  Government  the 
grant  of  a  large  addition  to  the  land  now  held  in  trust 
by  the  State  of  California  under  the  act  of  1864,  deeding 
to  that  State  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove.  The  plan  to  extend  the  grant  is  at  this 
writing  not  worked  out  in  detail.  There  is,  however, 
a  most  pertinent  and  important  question  which 
offers  itself  pari  passu  with  the  general  idea  of  a 
widening  of  the  limits  of  the  grant.  It  is  this  :  Has 
the  past  management  ol  the  Yosemite  Valley  been  good 
or  bad  ?  has  it  been  characterized  by  a  fit  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  ? 
or  has  it  been  conceived  and  executed  on  a  low  plane, 
either  of  intelligence  or  of  taste  ? 

Until  that  question  shall  have  been  answered  with 
candor  and  impartiality  it  will  scarcely  be  worth  the 
while  to  suggest  or  discuss  the  details  of  any  plan  for 
an  extension  of  the  grant.  During  the  year  now  gone 
the  management  of  the  valley  has  been  most  bitterly 


criticized  in  the  columns  of  some  of  the  California 
newspapers.  If  such  utterances  were  to  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence,  there  would  be  but  one  judg- 
ment to  be  rendered — that  the  management  of  the 
valley  was  in  hands  wholly  vile,  and  that  to  increase 
the  power  for  harm  held  by  such  hands,  by  enlarging 
the  domain  submitted  to  their  control,  would  be  an 
act  of  criminal  folly. 

Fortunately  and  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  those  who  know  and  love  the  greatest  treas- 
ure of  our  national  scenic  gallery,  many  of  the  news- 
paper comments  have  been  of  an  exceedingly  ill-advised 
description  —  fortunately,  because  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  be;  unfortunately,  because  there 
are  in  truth  good  reasons  for  vigorous  protest  against 
certain  parts  of  the  management  of  the  valley,  and 
those  reasons  have  been  buried  almost  out  of  sight  in 
the  newspaper  columns  under  a  mass  of  intemperate, 
indiscriminate,  and  sensational  denunciation,  to  no 
small  extent  incited  by  business  rivalries  and  personal 
jealousies. 

Brushing  away  the  impeding  rubbish  of  abuse,  one 
comes  to  the  solid  and  salient  fact  that  the  management 
of  the  Yosemite  has  been  a  woful  failure  in  respect 
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of  the  preservation  of  the  natural  loveliness  of  meadow 
and  woodland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the 
sweeping  assertion  that  "the  valley  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  hideous  hay  ranch";  but  it  is  too  evi- 
dently true  that  the  artistic  instinct  —  if  it  has  ever 
existed  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
valley  —  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  commercial,  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  beauty  has  been  outweighed 
too  frequently  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  providing 
mules,  horses,  and  horned  cattle  with  pasturage  and 
hay  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  owners  of  those 
beasts. 

But  the  work  of  the  plowshare  and  of  other  aids 
and  abetters  of  commercial  agriculture  is  of  less  serious 
import  —  being  primarily  less  objectionable  and  also 
more  easily  rectified  when  harmful  —  than  is  the  ab- 
solutely shocking  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  wood- 
chopper's  ax  —  deadliest  foe,  in  reckless  or  ignorant 
hands,  of  woodland  beauty  ;  deadly  unless  guided  by 
a  mind  of  most  rare  attainments  in  the  craft  of  artistic 
forestry.  There  are  places  in  the  valley  where  one  is 
forced  to  wonder  why  the  axes  themselves  did  not 
turn  and  smite  the  men  who  were  putting  them  to 
such  base  uses.  This  stupid  application  of  the  wood- 
man's tool  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  began  with 
the  white  man's  occupation  of  the  valley.  It  has  been 
continued  under  all  administrations.  During  the  last 
year  it  received  a  check ;  but  under  the  system  by 
which  the  Yosemite  is  governed  there  is  no  saying 
when  the  work  of  the  devourer  of  beauty  may  not 
again  flourish. 

No  intention  herein  exists  of  decrying  the  use  of 
the  ax,  or  even  of  fire,  within  limitations.  Nature  in- 
deed is  the  sole  truly  great  artistic  forester;  yet  the 
conditions  of  nature  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  are  such 
that  human  agencies  must,  for  human  convenience  and 
enjoyment,  tamper  to  some  extent  with  nature's  work. 
But  active  and  unnecessary  aggressions  have  been 
made  on  the  charms  of  both  woodland  and  open 
meadow  of  a  sort  that  admit  of  no  variety  of  opinion 
or  taste.  The  offenses  thrust  themselves  with  violence 
upon  the  notice  of  the  most  transitory  observer,  and 
become  positively  burdensome  to  one  who  prolongs 
his  stay  in  the  valley.  So  far,  then,  has  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  grant  been  a  failure,  and  the  inevitable 
inference  is  that  any  extension  of  the  grant  should  be 
made  with  caution,  and  not  at  all  unless  accompanied 
with  a  radical  reform  in  the  system  of  control. 

It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  —  as  was  done 
last  winter  during  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
Yosemite  by  committees  of  the  California  legislature — 
to  fasten  upon  individuals  the  blame  for  the  past  dese- 
cration of  the  valley's  beauty.  The  roots,  trunk, 
branches,  and  foliage  of  the  wrong  are  in  the  sys- 
tem of  management.  The  individual  wrong-doers  — 
whether  commissioners,  guardians,  wood-choppers, 
stable-boys  anxious  to  feed  their  mules  cheaply,  or 
whoever  else  —  are  merely  the  natural  fruitage  of 
such  a  system.     Let  us  see  what  that  is. 

The  valley  is  managed  by  a  board  of  commission- 
ers, of  which  board  the  governor  of  California,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  is  ex-officio  president.  There  are 
eight  other  commissioners,  each  of  whom  serves  dur- 
ing four  years  ;  but  they  are  appointed  four  at  a  time, 
biennially,  the  appointment  being  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.   The  commissioners  serve  without 


pay  other  than  a  small  allowance  for  actual  expenses 
when  attending  meetings  of  the  board.  The  meetings 
are  semi-annual,  and  one  of  them  must  take  place  in 
the  valley.  Under  the  commissioners  is  a  guardian, 
who  receives  a  small  salary,  who  has  no  right  of  initi- 
ative, and  who  is  practically  merely  a  watchman  and 
foreman  of  laborers.  It  would  appear  that  the  bare 
announcement  of  such  a  system  would  be  enough  to 
secure  its  condemnation  as  unwieldy.unjust,  and  totally 
ineffective  to  fix  responsibility  in  any  certain  place. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  results  of  the  system  have  not 
been  tenfold  worse  than  they  are. 

A  small  commission,  well  salaried,  and  of  which  one 
member  might  with  advantage  be  a  man  eminent  in 
the  profession  of  landscape  gardening  and  artistic 
forestry,  could  fairly  be  expected  to  do  away  with  the 
present  causes  of  complaint  —  or  at  least  to  apply 
remedies  where  the  evil  is  not  past  remedy.  There 
is,  however,  no  need  for  entering  through  this  letter 
into  a  definite  and  detailed  plan  of  reformation.  If 
the  active  interest  of  the  clientage  of  The  Century 
can  be  aroused, —  and  that  body  comprises  an  exceed- 
ingly great  proportion  of  visitors  to  the  valley,  past, 
present,  and  prospective, —  surely  that  influence  should 
be  able  not  only  to  enforce  its  demand  for  reform,  but 
also  to  procure  the  adjustment  of  a  wiser  system  of 
management  for  the  Yosemite  than  any  that  the  pres- 
ent writer  claims  to  be  able  to  offer. 

George  G.  Mackenzie. 
Wawona  [Big  Tree  Grove],  California. 

II. 

I  ENTERED  the  Yosemite  Valley  one  Sunday  after- 
noon in  June,  1889,  and  rode  immediately  to  the 
Stoneman  House,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley. 
My  impression  on  arriving  at  that  point  was  far  from 
agreeable.  At  my  left  was  the  Yosemite  Fall ;  at  my 
right  was  the  hotel  with  its  expectant  waiters ;  while  in 
front  and  near  at  hand  was  a  long,  low,  frontier-town 
saloon,  vulgar  and  repulsive  in  every  detail,  and  so  out 
of  harmony  with  its  grand  surroundings  as  to  shock 
the  dullest  sensibilities. 

I  was  anxious  to  look  upon  the  valley  alone,  and 
therefore  took  a  saddle-horse,  and  without  even  a  guide 
rode  over  it  and  climbed  its  trails,  standing  upon  the 
highest  summits  and  visiting  the  most  concealed  re- 
cesses. As  I  rode  over  the  floor  of  the  valley  I  was 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  lack  of  design  or 
even  of  ordinary  skill  in  its  laying  out  and  management 
which  was  everywhere  apparent.  The  drives  are  as 
good  as  can  be  expected  ;  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
their  construction,  if  the  shortest  route  between  two 
points  is  all  that  is  desired.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
floor  of  the  valley  is  so  level  that  no  special  skill  in 
road-making  is  required.  What  is  needed  is  a  culti- 
vated taste ;  an  eye  which  can  take  in  the  grand  frame 
of  carved  and  etched  rock  and  the  beautiful  picture 
which  nature  has  spread  between  the  imposing  walls ; 
and  a  trained  taste  which  can  combine  the  latter  with 
the  former,  so  that  each  shall  enhance  and  contribute 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  other. 

Apparently  no  effort  has  been  made  in  laying 
out  the  drives  to  reveal  by  unexpected  turns  the  start- 
ling beauties  of  rock  or  river  or  waterfall.  A  few 
bridges  cross  the  swiftly  flowing  river,  but  these  are 
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bridges  of  convenience.  They  are  not  placed  where 
they  will  furnish  the  finest  views,  and  architectural 
merit  or  harmony  with  the  surroundings  evidently 
had  no  place  in  the  mind  of  their  builder. 

As  to  foot-paths,  there  were  none.  The  visitor 
can  "  cut  across  lots,"  unless  fences  prevent ;  but  as  for 
walks,  or  paths  laid  out  with  artistic  design,  to  afford 
pleasant  surprises  by  openings  through  which  delight- 
ful views  may  be  obtained,  or  leading  to  shady  nooks 
among  the  giant  pines,  or  to  rare  points  of  observation, 
they  do  not  exist.  The  impression  is  forced  upon  the 
mind  that  pedestrians  are  not  wanted,  and  this  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  all  this  valley 
there  is  no  seat,  nor  arbor,  nor  place  of  any  kind  where 
the  visitor  may  sit  and  enjoy  the  wonderful  scenery, 
unless  perchance  he  sit  upon  the  stump  of  some  giant 
tree  which  has  been  felled  by  ignorance  or  folly. 

The  decaying  stumps  of  magnificent  pines  and  oaks, 
standing  alone  or  in  groups  in  so  many  and  such  pe- 
culiar places,  so  impressed  me  as  representing  succes- 
sive stages  of  destruction,  and  useless  and  wanton 
destruction,  that  I  made  a  special  visit  to  the  guardian 
of  the  valley  to  inquire  why  it  was  so.  The  explana- 
tion was  simple  :  "  There  is  no  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment or  care  of  the  valley  :  each  guardian  has  his  own 
idea ;  each  board  of  commission  has  some  idea,  ill 
defined,  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  often 
individual  members  of  the  commission  have  their  own 
ideas  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of 
trimming,  cutting,  etc.  New  commissioners  appoint 
new  guardians,  and  each  guardian  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessor  by  doing  as  his  own  judgment 
dictates." 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  guardian,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  explanation  I  can  see  how  giant  trees 
could  be  felled  to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  ho- 
tel keepers,  how  guardians  could  trim  shrubs  and  lop 
the  branches  of  trees,  or  even  fell  and  destroy  giant 
trees  as  they  are  moved  by  the  spirit. 

In  one  part  of  the  valley  I  saw  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  entirely  cleared  of  trees,  which  had  been  fenced 
in  and  was  used  as  a  pasture  for  horses.  If  this  cleared 
spot  could  have  been  used  as  a  park,  where  natural 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  of  the  valley  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow,  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  con- 
stant delight  to  both  educated  and  ignorant  visitors.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  commissioners  this  fence  was  or- 
dered to  be  removed  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  now 
in  operation.  But  why  should  a  considerable  fraction 
of  a  public  reservation  of  hardly  more  than  eight 
square  miles  ever  have  been  given  over  to  the  raising 
of  hay  or  to  be  trampled  by  horses  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  valley  wild  azaleas  were  grow- 
ing and  blossoming  in  such  luxuriance  as  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  most  commonplace  observer ;  and  yet 
I  saw  a  number  of  cows  tramping  through  them  and 
feeding  on  the  tender  shoots.  Venturesome  ladies  came 
to  the  hotel  with  arms  full  of  the  beautiful  blossoms 
and  branches.  If  this  be  permitted,  in  a  little  time 
cows  and  tourists  will  entirely  destroy  these  rare  plants, 
as  so  many  have  been  destroyed. 

Now  what  can  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Anything  desirable  can  be  done^because  the  valley  is 
absolutely  in  the  control  of  the  State.  First,  there 
should  be  a  carefully  prepared  plan  adopted  by  the 
commission  and  having  the  force  of  law,  and  which 


should  be  followed  by  commissioner  and  guardian, 
and  not  a  limb  should  be  cut,  nor  a  tree  felled,  nor 
a  path  made,  nor  a  road  graded,  except  as  this  plan 
should  prescribe.  In  this  way  river  and  rock,  trees 
and  shrubs,  walks  and  drives,  would  gradually  grow 
into  perfect  harmony.  Every  stump  should  be  dug  up, 
every  fence  in  the  valley  should  be  removed,  and  pig- 
pens, saloons,  and  tin  cans  placed  where  they  will  be 
rarely  seen,  and  not  allowed  to  occupy  conspicuous 
places  in  the  valley. 

Not  an  animal  of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  to  be 
at  large  in  the  valley,  and  not  a  fence  should  be  al- 
lowed as  a  cottage  inclosure.  Animals  are  necessary, 
but  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  in  stables  and  not 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  There  must  be  cottages  for 
those  who  live  in  the  valley,  but  cottage- gardens  need 
not  be  inclosed  if  there  are  no  animals  to  destroy  them, 
and  if  uninclosed  they  would  add  variety  and  pictur- 
esqueness  if  properly  cared  for  on  a  definite  plan. 

There  were  nearly  one  hundred  visitors  in  the 
valley  at  the  time  I  was  there,  most  of  them  persons 
whose  taste  had  been  cultivated  by  travel  and  observa- 
tion. I  heard  many  criticisms  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  valley.  The  rocks  cannot  be 
removed  and  the  waterfalls  cannot  be  defaced  ;  but  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  with  its  beautiful  trees  and  rare 
shrubs  and  blossoming  plants,  can  be  so  injured  by  im- 
proper cutting  as  to  render  the  natural  features  less 
beautiful  and  destroy  to  a  great  extent  the  pleasure 
of  the  views. 

A  class  of  people  known  as  "campers,"  that  is, 
people  who  travel  with  their  own  teams,  enter  the  val- 
ley in  large  numbers,  and  this  class,  being  unwatched, 
are  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  shrubs  and 
smaller  trees,  both  by  cutting,  by  hitching  their  teams, 
and  by  the  careless  use  of  fire.  This  class  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, and  it  would  not  be  well  to  exclude  them  if  it 
were  possible ;  but  the  strictest  rules  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  them  and  the  most  careful  watch  should  be 
kept  over  them.  To  do  this  it  might  be  necessary  to 
have  a  small  force  of  mounted  police,  but  the  result 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay. 

If  the  commissioners  could  be  made  to  see  what  an 
immense  advantage  and  relief  to  them  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan  of  improvements  would  be,  I  feel  sure  they 
would  secure  the  services  of  some  competent  man  and 
have  such  a  plan  prepared  at  once. 

If  the  present  system  be  continued,  the  complaints 
which  are  now  whispered  will  be  spoken  with  such 
force  and  volume  as  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  public 
and  literally  compel  the  National  Government  to  retake 
what  it  has  placed  as  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Lucius  P.  Dcming. 
[Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.] 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


III. 


In  June,  1889,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Muir,  the 
well-known  California  naturalist,  I  made  a  visit  of  eight 
days  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  to  the  upper  Tuolumne 
Canon,  and  to  the  peaks  and  meadows  of  the  high  Sierras 
which  form  the  headwaters  of  these  parallel  gorges. 
The  wonders  of  the  Yosemite  —  confessedly  supreme 
in  American  scenery  —  are  hardly  more  unique  and 
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marvelous  than  the  little-known  cataracts  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne River,  in  one  of  which,  along  a  sloping  descent  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  the  force  of  the  torrent,  striking 
the  pot-holes  of  the  granite,  throws  up  not  fewer  than 
a  dozen  sparkling  water-wheels  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  This  canon,  now  impassable  to  all 
but  the  mountaineer,  and  with  great  difficulty  traversed 
even  on  foot,  is  but  eighteen  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  Yosemite,  and  must  eventually  become  easily 
accessible  to  the  visitor  to  that  region.  The  trip  from 
the  valley  to  the  head  of  the  Tuolumne  series  of  cata- 
racts occupies  a  horseman  two  days,  part  of  the  way  by 
the  old  Mono  trail,  and  is  a  continuous  panorama  of 
wild  and  lonely  beauty  of  cliff  and  forest.  The  only 
sign  of  the  depredations  of  man  is  seen  in  the  barren 
soil  fairly  stippled  by  the  feet  of  the  countless  herds  of 
sheep  which  have  denuded  these  mountain  meadows 
and  forests  of  the  luxurious  flowers,  breast-high,  which 
overspread  them  but  a  few  years  ago. 

Fresh  from  the  impression  of  the  beauty  of  nature 
in  its  wildest  aspects,  and  of  how  that  impression  can 
be  impaired  by  the  intrusion  of  man,  we  descended 
again  to  the  level  floor  of  the  Yosemite  to  see  once  more 
from  below  the  wonders  we  had  seen  from  above.  What 
most  impresses  one  in  the  valley  is  the  close  congre- 
gation of  its  wonders.  Here,  indeed,  Ossa  is  piled 
upon  Pelion.  Along  a  winding  gorge,  less  than  ten 
miles  in  length  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
width,  between  walls  rising  almost  sheer  to  the  height 
of  three  thousand  feet,  is  a  series  of  wonders,  the 
sight  of  any  one  of  which  would  be  compensation 
for  the  uncomfortable  and  fatiguing  trip  from  the 
foothills.  Lake,  river,  forests,  waterfalls,  headlands  — 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  unique,  nothing  that  is  not 
great. 

Common  sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  in  making 
this  wonderland  accessible  to  visitors,  the  treatment 
of  the  floor  of  the  valley  from  the  start  should  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  very  best  experts,  with 
a  view  not  only  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  compo- 
sition, unity,  and  natural  charm  of  the  pictures  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  but  to  see  that  nothing  be  done 
to  disturb  the  rare  sentiment  of  the  scene.  The 
unthinking  may  sneer  at  sentiment,  but  in  such  mat- 
ters the  sentiment  is  everything —  the  first  considera- 
tion, the  only  "sense."  Without  encroaching  upon 
it,  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  practical  and 
necessary  adjustments,  and  that  these  may  not 
clash  with  the  sentiment  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
expert  who  has  to  make  nature  esthetically  available 
by  man. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  done  to  disturb  the 
sentiment  of  Yosemite  Valley.  In  the  first  place  the 
situation  and  surroundings  of  the  chief  hotel,  the 
Stoneman  House,  are  strangely  commonplace  and 
repellent.  At  one  side,  within  a  stone' s-throw,  is  a 
marshy  field  of  stumps ;  in  front  is  an  uninteresting 
stretch  of  badly  treated  open  forest,  the  floorof  which, 
said  to  have  been  once  covered  with  beautiful  flowers, 
is  now  nearly  bald  with  thin  weeds.  Unfortunate  as  is 
the  situation  of  the  hotel,  the  services  of  a  landscape 
expert  would  very  much  have  reduced  the  offensiveness 
of  this  view.  The  building  itself  is  of  the  cheap  sum- 
mer-resort type,  and  was  so  badly  constructed  that  it 
has  recently  been  declared  dangerous  by  the  new  com- 
mission.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  it  is  not  more  conspic- 


uously placed,  though  it  has  been  so  highly  thought 
of  that  trees  have  been  injuriously  trimmed  up  that 
it  may  be  seen  by  approaching  stages,  and  that  these 
in  turn  may  be  seen  by  its  guests.  Much  worse  fea- 
tures of  this  neighborhood  are  a  saloon  at  one  side 
of  it  and  on  the  line  of  its  front,  and  a  pig-sty  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  is  sometimes  so  offensive 
that  guests  of  the  hotel  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
piazzas. 

In  walking  and  driving  over  the  valley,  one's  feel- 
ings of  awe  at  the  unspoilable  monuments  of  nature 
are  often  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  the»work  of  un- 
skillful hands'  upon  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The 
importance  of  the  foreground  is  increased  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  gorge  and  the  multiplicity  of  grand 
views  in  every  direction,  which  are  enhanced  by 
agreeable  foregrounds.  In  several  conspicuous  places 
are  fields  of  rank  ferns  thickly  dotted  with  stumps  — 
once,  according  to  photographs  and  the  work  of  disin- 
terested witnesses,  spots  of  singular  beauty.  Many 
acres  were  thus  transformed,  fenced  in  and  converted 
into  hay-fields  and  leased  to  a  transportation  com- 
pany, to  the  exclusion  of  the  public ;  and  though  the 
removal  of  these  fences  has  wisely  been  ordered  by 
the  commission,  nature  must  be  long  in  repairing  the 
damage  already  done  by  the  trampling  of  pasturing 
animals.  Near  the  Yosemite  Fall  an  unnecessary  swath 
has  been  cut  through  the  forest,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  noblest  oaks  in  the  valley,  the  boles  of 
which  lie  where  they  were  felled.  The  object  of  this 
is  represented  to  have  been  to  open  a  vista  from  the 
bar-room  of  Barnard's  Hotel,  to  rival  the  natural  view 
of  the  same  fall  from  the  Stoneman  House.  Indeed 
much  cutting  of  trees  seems  to  have  been  done  to  open 
up  artificial  vistas,  especially  by  trimming  off  the  lower 
limbs  of  young  conifers  to  one-third  or  one-half  their 
height.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  no  trees  should  be  cut 
in  the  Yosemite,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  cutting 
of  a  tree  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  the 
landscape  artist,  and  one  does  not  have  to  look  twice 
to  see  that  in  the  valley  the  cutting  has  not  been  guided 
by  expert  advice.  How  much  more  the  need  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill  when  whole  vistas  are  to  be  opened,  and 
especially  when  the  effect  of  the  grandest  scenery  is 
part  of  the  problem.  In  a  number  of  places  where 
thickets  had  been  trimmed  up  I  saw  piles  of  dry 
branches  lying  under  the  deformed  trees,  thus  ex- 
posing the  valley  to  the  danger  of  fire  —  a  more  re- 
markable sight  since  in  general  the  commission  seems 
to  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  valley 
by  fire. 

The  visitor  to  the  Yosemite  finds  much  to  praise  in  the 
arrangements  for  reaching  the  points  of  interest.  The 
trails  are  uniformly  good  ;  the  guides,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  are  sober,  careful,  and  intelligent ;  the  horses  and 
mules  are  trustworthy  for  mountain  work.  One  may 
not  be  wanting  in  appreciation  of  these  and  other  ex- 
cellent features  of  the  valley  management  and  still 
feel,  from  the  evidence  of  his  eyes,  that  in  failing  to 
enlist  expert  assistance  the  present  commission  and 
all  previous  commissions  have  exposed  to  serious 
danger  the  trust  which  they  have  in  charge  not  only 
for  themselves  and  f»r  California,  but  for  the  world  of 
to-day  and  of  all  time  to  come. 


New  York  City. 


Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
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sented  to  the  Directory  as  great  battles,  the  five 
Mamelukes  killed  in  the  first  being  magnified  to 
300.  The  camp  at  Embabeh  furnished  rich  spoils 
to  the  victorious  leaders,  but  the  fabled  wealth 
of  Cairo,  destined  for  the  soldiery,  proved  to  be 
like  apples  of  Sodom.  Thearmy  had  been  angry 
and  disheartened ;  deprived  of  its  accustomed 
booty.it  became  sullen  and  mutinous.  There  was 
no  news  from  home.  Oriental  apathy  long  defied 
even  Bonaparte's  administrative  powers.  Egypt 
was  subdued,  but  the  situation  of  the  general 
and  of  his  troops  was  apparently  desperate. 

Nothing  daunted  by  what  would  have  broken 
a  feebler  spirit,  the  disillusioned  conqueror 
turned  to  the  conquest  of  another  world.  Af- 
rica had  failed  him,  but  Asia  was  near,  and  a 
revolution  might  be  effected  there.  The  mal- 
treatment of  French  merchants  in  Syria  had 
been  one  of  the  Directory's  original  grounds 
of  complaint ;  it  must  serve  another  turn,  and 
if  the  Sultan  were  sufficiently  humbled,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  an  alliance  against  the 
menacing  league  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
plan  was  further  confirmed  by  the  awful  news 
which  soon  came  from  Alexandria.  Nelson, 
having  scoured  in  vain  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  had  returned  first  to  Sicily, 
then  to  Greece,  and  finally  to  Egypt.  Bona- 
parte had  left  instructions  for  Admiral  Brueys 
to  work  the  fleet  into  the  old  port  of  the  Ptol- 
emies; but  if  the  anchorage  or  water  draft 
should  prove  insufficient,  he  was  to  sail  for 
Corfu.  It  was  believed  that  with  his  splen- 
did new  eighty-gun  ships,  and  unhampered  by 
the  transports,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  inferior  squadron  of  Nelson,  whose  largest 
vessels  had  but  seventy-four  guns.  But  Brueys, 
finding  it  impossible  to  enter  the  harbor  with 
his  war-ships,  and  fearing  to  sail  for  Corfu 
without  the  provisions  promised  by  the  gen- 
eral, disobeyed  his  orders,  and  took  up  what 
he  believed  to  be  an  impregnable  position  near 
by  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  his  line  being  par- 
allel with  the  shoaling  beach,  and  his  rear  pro- 
tected by  shore  batteries.   The  strongest  ships 

(To  be  continued.) 


in  the  center  and  van  were  stationed  seaward. 
Nelson  descried  the  anchored  fleet  on  August 
1,  about  midday;  before  evening  his  daring 
plan  was  formed  and  completed.  The  English 
ships  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  center  and  rear  from  the  sea 
side,  while  the  other,  performing  by  skilful 
steering  what  Brueys  had  believed  an  impos- 
sible feat,  entered  the  shoal  waters,  and,  cutting 
off  the  shore  defense,  simultaneously  attacked 
on  that  side.  The  French  van  was  at  anchor, 
and  could  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  sis- 
ter ships.  The  entrapped  sailors  fought  with 
cool  and  desperate  courage,  but  they  were  out- 
manoeuvered,  and  the  English  cross-fire  was 
deadly.  Moreover,  with  Nelson  a  new  temper 
had  entered  the  British  navy.  At  Bastia  he  had 
determined  the  result  by  his  personal  daring, 
for  the  men  of  the  Agamemnon,  when  led  by 
him,  "  minded  shot  as  little  as  peas  " ;  at  Cadiz 
he  had  lost  an  eye  in  a  desperate  venture ;  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent  he  had  boarded  two  opposing 
Spanish  ships  at  the  head  of  his  own  Captain1  s 
crew,  with  the  cry, "  Westminster  Abbey  or  vic- 
tory ! "  and  now,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  his 
greatest  fight,  he  inspired  the  whole  fleet  with 
such  audacious  bravery  that  to  this  day  his 
countrymen  sing  the  proud  boast  of  the  ballad- 
writer,  "  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  I  was  there 
all  the  while."  Though  he  had  as  many  vessels 
as  the  French,  they  were  of  inferior  quality  and 
strength;  but  the  result  was  never  doubtful.  The 
brave  Brueys  went  down  in  his  own  Orient  as 
the  dauntless  crew  shouted, "  Long  live  the  Re- 
public !  "  and  Rear- Admiral  Villeneuve  barely 
escaped  with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates.  Two  others  had  been  towed  into  the 
harbor ;  all  the  rest  were  destroyed.  From  that 
awful  day  the  modern  maritime  ascendancy  of 
England  became  a  menace  to  continental  Eu- 
rope. France  had  struck  Great  Britain  deadly 
blows  in  the  annihilation  of  her  allies  ashore, 
and  was  to  do  so  again.  England,  however,  on 
her  own  chosen  element,  seemed  thenceforward 
indomitable. 

William  M.  Sloane. 
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Y  first  visit  to  the  now 
famous  Glacier  Bay  of 
Alaska  was  made  toward 
the  end  of  October,  1879, 
when  young  ice  was  begin- 
ning to  form  in  the  branch 
inlets  occupied  by  the  gla- 
ciers, and  the  mountains 
were  mantled  with  fresh  snow  all  the  way  down 
from  the  highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  Fair- 
weather  Range  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 
I  had  spent  most  of  the  season  exploring  the 
canon  of  the  Stickeen  River  and  its  glaciers, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior  region  be- 
yond the  Coast  Mountains,  on  the  divide  of 
some  of  the  southerly  tributaries  of  the  Yukon 
and  Mackenzie  rivers.  When  I  got  back  to 
my  headquarters  at  Fort  Wrangel,  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  it  seemed  too  late  for 
new  undertakings  in  this  icy  northland.  The 
days  were  growing  short,  and  winter,  with  its 
heavy  storms,  was  drawing  nigh,  when  ava- 
lanches would  be  booming  down  the  long  white 
slopes  of  the  peaks,  and  all  the  land  would  be 
buried.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  this 
white  wilderness  was  new  to  me,  I  was  familiar 
with  storms,  and  enjoyed  them,  knowing  well 
that  in  right  relations  with  them  they  are  ever 
kindly.  The  main  inland  channels,  extending 
in  every  direction  along  the  coast,  remain  open 
all  winter;  and  their  shores  being  well  forested, 
it  would  be  easy  to  keep  warm  in  camp,  while 
in  a  large  canoe  abundance  of  provisions  could 
be  carried.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  go  ahead 
as  far  north  as  possible,  with  or  without  com- 
panions, to  see  and  learn  what  I  could,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  future  work.  When 
I  made  known  my  plans  to  Mr.  Young,  the 
Wrangel  missionary,  he  offered  to  go  with  me, 
and  with  his  assistance  I  procured  a  good  ca- 
noe and  a  crew  of  Indians,  gathered  a  large 
stock  of  provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 14  set  forth,  eager  to  welcome  whatever 
wildness  might  offer,  so  long  as  food  and  fire- 
wood should  last. 

Our  crew  numbered  four :  Toyatte,  a  grand 
old  Stickeen  nobleman,  who  was  elected  cap- 
tain, not  only  because  he  owned  the  canoe,  but 
for  his  skill  in  woodcraft  and  seamanship ; 
Kadechan,  the  son  of  a  Chilcat  chief;  John, 
a  Stickeen  who  acted  as  interpreter ;  and  Sitka 
Charlie.  Mr.  Young  is  one  of  those  fearless  and 
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adventurous  evangelists  who  in  seeking  to  save 
others  save  themselves,  and  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunities the  trip  might  afford  to  meet  the  In- 
dians of  the  different  tribes  along  our  route  that 
induced  him  to  join  me. 

After  all  our  bundles  were  stowed  aboard, 
and  we  were  about  to  cast  loose  from  the  wharf, 
Kadechan's  mother,  a  woman  of  great  natural 
dignity  and  force  of  character,  came  down  the 
steps  alongside  the  canoe,  oppressed  with  anx- 
ious fears  for  the  safety  of  her  son.  Standing 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  she  held  the  mis- 
sionary with  her  dark,  bodeful  eyes,  and  at 
length,  with  great  solemnity  of  speech  and  ges- 
ture, accused  him  of  using  undue  influence  in 
gaining  her  son's  consent  to  go  on  a  dangerous 
voyage  among  tribes  that  were  unfriendly  to 
the  Stickeens.  Then,  like  an  ancient  sibyl,  she 
foretold  a  long  train  of  disasters  from  storm- 
winds  and  ice,  and  in  awful  majesty  of  mother- 
love  finished  by  saying :  "  If  my  son  comes  not 
back,  on  you  will  be  his  blood,  and  you  shall 
pay.  I  say  it."  Mr.  Young  tried  in  vain  to  calm 
her  fears,  promising  Heaven's  care  as  well  as 
his  own  for  her  precious  son,  assuring  her  that 
he  would  faithfully  share  every  danger  that 
might  assail  him,  and,  if  need  be,  willingly  die 
in  his  defense.  "  We  shall  see  whether  or  not 
you  die,"  she  said  as  she  turned  away. 

Toyatte  also  encountered  domestic  difficul- 
ties in  getting  away.  When  he  stepped  into  the 
canoe  I  noticed  a  cloud  on  his  grand  old  face, 
as  if  his  sad  doom,  now  drawing  near,  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  overshadow  him.  When 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife  she  wept  bitterly,  say- 
ing that  the  Chilcat  chiefs  would  surely  kill  him 
in  case  he  should  escape  the  winter  storms.  But 
it  was  not  on  this  trip  that  the  old  hero  was  to 
meet  his  fate,  and  when  we  were  fairly  free  in 
the  wilderness  these  gloomy  forebodings  van- 
ished, and  a  gentle  breeze  pressed  us  joyfully 
onward  over  the  shining  waters. 

We  first  pursued  a  westerly  course  through 
Sumner  Strait,  between  Kupreanof  and  Prince 
of  Wales  islands ;  then,  turning  northward,  we 
sailed  up  the  charming  Kiku  Strait,  through  the 
midst  of  innumerable  picturesque  islets,  across 
Prince  Frederick  Sound, up  Chatham  Strait,and 
thence  northwestward  through  Icy  Strait  and 
around  Glacier  Bay.  Thence,  returning  through 
Icy  Strait,  we  urged  our  way  up  the  grand  Lynn 
Canal  to  the  Davidson  Glacier  and  Chilcat,  and 
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returned  to  Wrangel  along  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land, visiting  the  icy  Sum  Dum  Bay  and  the 
Le  Conte  Glacier  on  our  route.  Thus  we  made 
a  journey  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  long ; 
and  though  hardships  were  encountered,  and 
a  few  dangers,  the  wild  wonderland  made  com- 
pensation beyond  our  most  extravagant  hopes. 

The  first  stages  of  our  journey  were  mostly 
enjoyment.  The  weather  was  about  half  bright, 
and  we  glided  along  the  green  and  yellow  shores 
in  comfort,  the  lovely  islands  passing  in  harmo- 
nious succession,  like  ideas  in  a  fine  poem.  The 
rain  did  not  hinder  us,  but  when  the  wind  was 
too  wild  we  stayed  in  camp,  the  Indians  usu- 
ally improving  such  storm  times  in  deer-hunt- 
ing, while  I  examined  the  rocks  and  woods. 
Most  of  our  camps  were  made  in  nooks  that 
were  charmingly  embowered,  and  fringed  with 
bushes  and  late  flowers.  After  supper  we  sat 
long  around  the  fire,  listening  to  the  stories  of 
the  Indians  about  the  wild  animals  they  were 
acquainted  with,  their  hunting  adventures,  wars, 
traditions,  religion,  and  customs.  Every  Indian 
party  we  met  we  interviewed,  and  every  village 
we  came  to  we  visited.  Thus  passed  our  days 
and  nights  until  we  reached  the  west  coast  of 
Admiralty  Island,  intending  to  make  a  straight 
course  thence  up  Lynn  Canal,  when  we  learned 
from  a  party  of  traveling  Hoonas  that  the  Chil- 
cats  had  been  drinking  and  quarreling,  that 
Kadechan's  father  had  been  shot,  and  that  we 
could  not  go  safely  into  their  country  before 
these  whisky  quarrels  were  settled.  My  Indians 
evidently  believed  this  news,  and  dreaded  the 
consequences;  therefore  I  decided  to  turn  to  the 
westward  through  Icy  Strait,  and  to  go  in  search 
of  the  wonderful  ice-mountains  to  which  Sitka 
Charlie,  the  youngest  of  my  crew,  had  frequently 
referred.  Having  noticed  my  interest  in  gla- 
ciers, he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had 
gone  with  his  father  to  hunt  seals  in  a  large  bay 
full  of  ice,  and  that  he  thought  he  could  find 
it  if  I  cared  to  have  him  try.  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  all  the  crew  now  willing  to  go  on  this  ad- 
venture, judging,  perhaps,  that  ice-mountains 
under  the  present  circumstances  might  prove 
less  dangerous  than  Chilcats. 

On  the  24th,  about  noon,  as  we  came  near 
a  small  island  in  Icy  Strait,  Charlie  said  that 
we  must  procure  some  dry  wood  there,  for  in 
the  ice-mountain  country  which  we  were  now 
approaching  not  a  single  tree  of  any  kind  could 
be  found.  This  seemed  strange  news  to  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  and  I  had  to  make  haste  to 
end  an  angry  dispiite  that  was  rising  by  order- 
ing as  much  wood  to  be  taken  aboard  as  we 
could  carry.  Then  we  set  sail  direct  for  the 
ice-country,  holding  a  northwesterly  course  un- 
til long  after  dark,  when  we  reached  a  small 
inlet  that  sets  in  near  the  mouth  of  Glacier 
Bay,  on  the  west  side.    Here  we  made  a  cold 


camp  on  a  desolate  snow-covered  beach  in 
stormy  sleet  and  darkness.  At  daybreak  I 
looked  eagerly  in  every  direction  to  learn  what 
kind  of  place  we  were  in ;  but  gloomy  rain- 
clouds  covered  the  mountains,  and  I  could  see 
nothing  that  could  give  me  a  clue,  while  Van- 
couver's chart,  hitherto  a  faithful  guide,  here 
failed  us  altogether.  Nevertheless,  we  made 
haste  to  be  off;  and  fortunately,  just  as  we  were 
leaving  the  shore,  a  faint  smoke  was  seen  across 
the  inlet,  toward  which  Charlie,who  now  seemed 
lost,  gladly  steered.  Our  sudden  appearance  so 
early  that  gray  morning  had  evidently  alarmed 
our  neighbors,  for  as  soon  as  we  were  within 
hailing  distance  an  Indian  with  his  face  black- 
ened fired  a  shot  over  our  heads,  and  in  a  blunt, 
bellowing  voice  roared, "  Who  are  you  ?  "  Our 
interpreter  shouted,  "  Friends  and  the  Fort 
Wrangel  missionary."  Then  men,  women,  and 
children  swarmed  out  of  the  hut,  and  awaited 
our  approach  on  the  beach.  One  of  the  hunters 
having  brought  his  gun  with  him,  Kadechan 
sternly  rebuked  him,  asking  with  superb  indig- 
nation whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  bring  a 
gun  in  his  hand  to  meet  a  missionary.  Friendly 
relations,  however,  were  speedily  established, 
and  as  a  cold  rain  was  falling,  they  invited  us 
into  their  hut.  Itseemed  small  for  two  persons ; 
nevertheless,  twenty-one  managed  to  find  shel- 
ter in  it  about  a  smoky  fire.  Our  hosts  proved 
to  be  Hoona  seal-hunters  laying  in  their  winter 
stores  of  meat  and  skins.  The  packed  hut  was 
passably  well  ventilated,  but  its  oily,  meaty 
smells  were  not  the  same  to  our  noses  as  those 
of  the  briny,  sprucy  nooks  we  were  accustomed 
to,  and  the  circle  of  black  eyes  peering  at  us 
through  a  fog  of  reek  and  smoke  made  a  novel 
picture.  We  were  glad,  however,  to  get  within 
reach  of  information,  and  of  course  asked  many 
questions  concerning  the  ice-mountains  and  the 
strange  bay,  to  most  of  which  our  inquisitive 
Hoona  friends  replied  with  counter-questions 
as  to  our  object  in  coming  to  such  a  place,  es- 
pecially so  late  in  the  year.  They  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Young  and  his  work  at  Fort  Wrangel,  but 
could  not  understand  what  a  missionary  could 
be  doing  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Was  he  going 
to  preach  to  seals  and  gulls,  they  asked,  or  to 
the  ice-mountains  ?  and  could  they  take  his 
word  ?  Then  John  explained  that  only  the 
friend  of  the  missionary  was  seeking  ice-moun- 
tains; that  Mr.  Young  had  already  preached 
many  good  words  in  the  villages  we  had  visited 
on  our  way,  in  their  own  among  the  rest ;  that 
our  hearts  were  good ;  and  that  every  Indian 
was  our  friend.  Then  we  gave  them  a  little 
rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco,  after  which  they 
began  to  gain  confidence  and  to  speak  freely. 
They  told  us  that  the  main  bay  was  called  by 
them  Sit-a-da-kay,  or  Ice  Bay;  that  there  were 
many  large  ice-mountains  in  it,  but  no  gold- 
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mines;  and  that  the  ice-mountain  they  knew 
best  was  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  most  of 
the  seals  were  found. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain,  I  was  anxious  that 
we  should  push  and  grope  our  way  beneath  the 
clouds  as  best  we  could,  in  case  worse  weather 
should  come ;  but  Charlie  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
wanted  one  of  the  seal-hunters  to  go  with  us,  for 
the  place  was  much  changed.  I  promised  to 
pay  well  for  a  guide,  and  in  order  to  lighten 
the  canoe  proposed  to  leave  most  of  our  heavy 
stores  with  our  friends  until  our  return.  After 
a  long  consultation  one  of  them  consented  to 
go.  His  wife  got  ready  his  blanket  and  a  piece 
of  cedar  matting  for  his  bed,  and  some  provi- 
sions —  mostly  dried  salmon,  and  seal  sausage 
made  of  strips  of  lean  meat  plaited  around  a 
core  of  fat.  She  followed  us  to  the  beach,  and 
just  as  we  were  pushing  off  said  with  a  pretty 
smile :  "  It  is  my  husband  that  you  are  taking 
away.  See  that  you  bring  him  back."  We  got 
under  way  about  10  a.  m.  The  wind  was  in 
our  favor,  but  a  cold  rain  pelted  us,  and  we 
could  see  but  little  of  the  dreary,  treeless  wil- 
derness which  we  had  now  fairly  entered.  The 
bitter  blast,  however,  gave  us  good  speed ;  our 
bedraggled  canoe  rose  and  fell  on  the  icy  waves, 
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solemnly  bowing  to  them,  and  mimicking  the 
gestures  of  a  big  ship.  Our  course  was  north- 
westward, up  the  southwest  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  shore  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  main- 
land, some  smooth  marble  islands  being  on 
our  right.  Aboutnoon  we  discovered  thefirst  of 
the  great  glaciers  —  the  one  I  afterward  named 
for  Geikie,  the  noted  Scotch  geologist.  Its  lofty 
blue  cliffs,  looming  up  through  the  draggled 
skirts  of  the  clouds,  gave  a  tremendous  im- 
pression of  savage  power,  while  the  roar  of 
the  new-born  icebergs  thickened  and  empha- 
sized the  general  roar  of  the  storm.  An  hour 
and  a  half  beyond  the  Geikie  Glacier  we 
ran  into  a  slight  harbor  where  the  shore  is  low, 
dragged  the  canoe  beyond  the  reach  of  drift- 
ing icebergs,  and,  much  against  my  desire 
to  push  ahead,  encamped,  the  guide  insisting 
that  the  big  ice-mountain  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  could  not  be  reached  before  dark,  that 
the  landing  there  was  dangerous  even  in  day- 
light, and  that  this  was  the  only  safe  har- 
bor on  the  way  to  it.  While  camp  was  being 
made  I  strolled  along  the  shore  to  examine  the 
rocks  and  the  fossil  timber  that  abound  here. 
All  the  rocks  are  freshly  glaciated  even  below 
the  sea-level,  nor  have  the  waves  as  yet  worn 
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off  the  surface  polish,  much  less  the  heavy 
scratches  and  grooves  and  lines  of  glacial  con- 
tour. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  minister 
wished  to  stay  in  camp ;  and  so,  on  account  of 
the  weather,  did  the  Indians.  I  therefore  set 
out  on  an  excursion,  and  spent  the  day  alone 
on  the  mountain  slopes  above  the  camp,  and 
to  the  north  of  it,  to  see  what  I  might  learn. 
Pushing  on  through  rain  and  mud  and  sludgy 
snow,  crossing  many  brown,  boulder-choked 
torrents,  wading,  jumping,  wallowing  in  snow 
to  my  shoulders,  I  had  a  desperately  hard 
and  dangerous  time.  After  crouching  cramped 
and  benumbed  in  the  canoe,  poulticed  in  wet 
clothes  and  blankets  night  and  day,  my  limbs 
had  been  long  asleep.  This  day  they  were 
awake,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  proved  that  they 
had  not  lost  the  cunning  learned  on  many  a 
mountain  peak  of  the  high  Sierra.  I  reached 
a  height  of"  1500  feet,  on  the  ridge  that  bounds 
the  second  of  the  great  glaciers  on  the  south. 
All  the  landscape  was  smothered  in  clouds,  and 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  had  climbed  in  vain,  as 
far  as  wide  views  were  concerned.  But  at  length 
the  clouds  lifted  a  little,  and  beneath  their  gray 
fringes  I  saw  the  berg-filled  expanse  of  the  bay, 
and  the  feet  of  the  mountains  that  stand  about 
it,  and  the  imposing  fronts  of  five  of  the  huge 
glaciers,  the  nearest  being  immediately  beneath 
me.  This  was  my  first  general  view  of  Glacier 
Bay,  a  solitude  of  ice  and  snow  and  new-born 
rocks,  dim,  dreary,  mysterious.  I  held  the 
ground  I  had  so  dearly  won  for  an  hour  or 
two,  sheltering  myself  as  best  I  could  from  the 
blast,  while  with  benumbed  fingers  I  sketched 
what  I  could  see  of  the  landscape,  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  in  my  note-book.  Then  I  breasted 
the  snow  again,  crossed  the  muffled,  shifting 
avalanche  tali,  forded  the  torrents  in  safety,  and 
reached  camp  about  dark,  wet  and  weary,  but 
rich  in  a  notable  experience. 

While  I  was  getting  some  coffee,  Mr.  Young 
told  me  that  the  Indians  were  discouraged,  and 
had  been  talking  about  turning  back,  fearing 
that  I  would  be  lost,  or  that  in  some  way  the 
expedition  would  come  to  grief  if  I  persisted 
in  going  farther.  They  had  been  asking  him 
what  possible  motive  I  could  have  in  climbing 
dangerous  mountains  when  blinding  storms 
were  blowing ;  and  when  he  replied  that  I  was 
only  seeking  knowledge,  Toyatte  said,  "  Muir 
must  be  a  witch  to  seek  knowledge  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  and  in  such  miserable  weather." 
After  supper,  crouching  about  a  dull  fire  of 
fossil  wood,  they  became  still  more  doleful,  and 
talked  in  tones  that  accorded  well  with  the 
growling  torrents  about  us,  and  with  the  wind 
and  rain  among  the  rocks,  telling  sad  old  sto- 
ries of  crushed  canoes  and  drowned  Indians, 
and  of  hunters  lost  and  frozen  in  snow-storms. 


Toyatte,  dreading  the  treeless,  forlorn  appear- 
ance of  the  region,  said  that  his  heart  was  not 
strong,  and  that  he  feared  his  canoe,  on  the 
safety  of  which  our  lives  depended,  might  be 
entering  a  skookum-house  (jail)  of  ice,  from 
which  there  might  be  no  escape;  while  the 
Hoona  guide  said  bluntly  that  if  I  was  so  fond 
of  danger,  and  meant  to  go  close  up  to  the 
noses  of  the  ice-mountains,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  go  any  farther :  for  we  should  all  be  lost, 
as  many  of  his  tribe  had  been,  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  bergs  from  the  bottom.  They  seemed 
to  be  losing  heart  with  every  howl  of  the  storm, 
and  fearing  that  they  might  fail  me  now  that 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  so  grand  a  congregation 
of  glaciers,  which  possibly  I  might  notsee  again, 
I  made  haste  to  reassure  them,  telling  them 
that  for  ten  years  I  had  wandered  alone  among 
mountains  and  storms,  and  that  good  luck  al- 
ways followed  me;  that  with  me,  therefore, 
they  need  fear  nothing ;  that  the  storm  would 
soon  cease,  and  the  sun  would  shine ;  and  that 
Heaven  cared  for  us,  and  guided  us  all  the  time, 
whether  we  knew  it  or  not :  but  that  only  brave 
men  had  a  right  to  look  for  Heaven's  care, 
therefore  all  childish  fear  must  be  put  away. 
This  little  speech  did  good.  Kadechan,  with 
some  show  of  enthusiasm,  said  he  liked  to 
travel  with  good-luck  people ;  and  dignified  old 
Toyatte  declared  that  now  his  heart  was  strong 
again,  and  he  would  venture  on  with  me  as  far  as 
I  liked,  for  my  "  wawa  "  was  "  delait "  (my  talk 
was  very  good).  The  old  warrior  even  became 
a  little  sentimental,  and  said  that  if  the  canoe 
were  crushed  he  would  not  greatly  care,  because 
on  the  way  to  the  other  world  he  would  have 
pleasant  companions. 

Next  morning  it  was  still  raining  and  snow- 
ing, but  the  wind  was  from  the  south,  and 
swept  us  bravely  forward,,  while  the  bergs  were 
cleared  from  our  course.  In  about  an  hour  we 
reached  the  second  of  the  big  glaciers,  which  I 
afterward  named  for  Hugh  Miller.  We  rowed 
up  its  fiord,  and  landed  to  make  a  slight  ex- 
amination of  its  grand  frontal  wall.  The  berg- 
producing  portion  we  found  to  be  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  presents  an  im- 
posing array  of  jagged  spires  and  pyramids, 
and  flat-topped  towers  and  battlements,  of 
many  shades  of  blue,  from  pale,  shimmering, 
limpid  tones  in  the  crevasses  and  hollows,  to 
the  most  startling,  chilling,  almost  shrieking 
vitriol  blue  on  the  plain  mural  spaces  from 
which  bergs  had  just  been  discharged.  Back 
from  the  front  for  a  few  miles  the  surface 
is  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  series  of  wide, 
weathered  crevasses,  with  the  spaces  between 
them  rising  like  steps,  as  if  the  entire  mass  of 
this  portion  of  the  glacier  had  sunk  in  succes- 
sive sections  as  it  reached  deep  water,  and  the 
sea  had  found  its  way  beneath  it.   Beyond  this 
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the  glacier  extends  indefinitely  in  a  gently  ris- 
ing prairie-like  expanse,  and  branches  among 
the  slopes  and  canons  of  the  Fairweather 
Range. 

From  here  a  run  of  two  hours  brought  us 
to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
northwest  fiord,  at  the  head  of  which  lie  the 
Hoona  sealing- grounds,  and  the  great  glacier 
now  called  the  Pacific,  and  another  called  the 
Hoona.  The  fiord  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  is 
two  miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  Here  the  Hoona 
guide  had  a  store  of  dry  wood,  which  we  took 
aboard.  Then,  setting  sail,we  were  driven  wildly 
up  the  fiord,  as  if  the  storm- wind  were  saying : 
"  Go,  then,  if  you  will,  into  my  icy  chamber ; 
but  you  shall  stay  until  I  am  ready  to  let  you 
out."  All  this  time  sleety  rain  was  falling  on 
the  bay,  and  snow  on  the  mountains ;  but  soon 
after  we  landed  the  sky  began  to  open.  The 
camp  was  made  on  a  rocky  bench  near  the 
front  of  the  Pacific  Glacier,  and  the  canoe  was 
carried  beyond  reach  of  the  bergs  and  berg- 
waves.  The  bergs  were  now  crowded  in  a 
dense  pack  against  the  ice- wall,  as  if  the  storm- 
wind  had  determined  to  make  the  glacier  take 
back  her  crystal  offspring  and  keep  them  at 
home. 

While  camp  affairs  were  being  attended  to, 
I  set  out  to  climb  a  mountain  for  comprehen- 
sive views ;  and  before  I  had  reached  a  height 
of  a  thousand  feet  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
clouds  began  to  rise  from  the  lower  altitudes, 
slowly  lifting  their  white  skirts,  and  lingering 
in  majestic,  wing-shaped  masses  about  the 
mountains  that  rise  out  of  the  broad,  icy  sea. 
These  were  the  highest  and  whitest  of  all  the 
white  mountains,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the 
glaciers  I  had  yet  seen.  Climbing  higher  for 
a  still  broader  outlook,  I  made  notes  and 
sketched,  improving  the  precious  time  while 
sunshine  streamed  through  the  luminous  fringes 
of  the  clouds,  and  fell  on  the  green  waters  of 
fhe  fiord,  the  glittering  bergs,  the  crystal  bluffs 
of  the  two  vast  glaciers,  the  intensely  white, 
far-spreading  fields  of  ice,  and  the  ineffably 
chaste  and  spiritual  heights  of  the  Fairweather 
Range,  which  were  now  hidden,  now  partly 
revealed,  the  whole  making  a  picture  of  icy 
wildness  unspeakably  pure  and  sublime. 

Looking  southward,  a  broad  ice-sheet  was 
seen  extending  in  a  gently  undulating  plain 
from  the  Pacific  Fiord  in  the  foreground  to  the 
horizon,  dotted  and  ridged  here  and  there  with 
mountains  which  were  as  white  as  the  snow- 
covered  ice  in  which  they  were  half,  or  more 
than  half,  submerged.  Several  of  the  great 
glaciers  flow  from  this  one  grand  fountain.  It 
is  an  instructive  example  of  a  general  glacier 
covering  the  hills  and  dales  of  a  country  that 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day  —  not  only  covering,  but  creating,  a  land- 


scape with  all  the  features  it  is  destined  to 
have  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  fashion- 
ing ice-sheet  shall  be  lifted  by  the  sun,  and 
the  land  shall  become  warm  and  fruitful.  The 
view  to  the  westward  is  bounded  and  almost 
filled  by  the  glorious  Fairweather  Mountains, 
the  highest  of  them  springing  aloft  in  sublime 
beauty  to  a  height  of  nearly  16,000  feet,  while 
from  base  to  summit  every  peak  and  spire  and 
dividing  ridge  of  all  the  mighty  host  was  of  a 
spotless,  solid  white,  as  if  painted.  It  would 
seem  that  snow  could  never  be  made  to  lie  on 
the  steepest  slopes  and  precipices  unless  plas- 
tered on  when  wet,  and  then  frozen.  But  this 
snow  could  not  have  been  wet.  It  must  have 
been  fixed  by  being  driven  and  set  in  small 
particles  like  the  storm-dust  of  drifts,  which, 
when  in  this  condition,  is  fixed  not  only  on 
sheer  cliffs,  but  in  massive  overcurling  cornices. 
Along  the  base  of  this  majestic  range  sweeps 
the  Pacific  Glacier,  fed  by  innumerable  cas- 
cading tributaries,  and  discharging  into  the 
head  of  the  fiord  by  two  mouths,  each  nearly 
a  mile  wide.  This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Gla- 
cier Bay  glaciers  that  are  at  all  river-like,  the 
trunk  of  the  larger  Muir  Glacier  being  more 
like  a  lake  than  a  river.  After  the  continuous 
rainy  or  snowy  weather  which  we  had  had 
since  leaving  Wrangel,  the  clear  weather  was 
most  welcome.  Dancing  down  the  mountain 
to  camp,  my  mind  glowing  like  the  sun-beaten 
glaciers,  I  found  the  Indians  seated  around 
a  good  fire,  entirely  happy  now  that  the  far- 
thest'point  of  the  journey  had  been  reached. 
How  keenly  bright  were  the  stars  that  night 
in  the  frosty  sky,  and  how  impressive  was  the 
thunder  of  the  icebergs,  rolling,  swelling,  re- 
verberating through  the  solemn  stillness!  I 
was  too  happy  to  sleep. 

About  daylight  next  morning  we  crossed 
the  fiord,  and  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  that  divides  the  front  wall  of  the  Pacific 
Glacier.  The  whiskered  faces  of  seals  dotted 
the  water  between  the  bergs,  and  I  could  not 
prevent  John  and  Charlie  and  Kadechan  from 
shooting  at  them.  Fortunately,  they  were  not 
skilled  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  and  few,  if  any, 
were  hurt.  Leaving  the  Indians  in  charge  of 
the  canoe,  I  climbed  the  island,  and  gained  a 
good  general  view  of  the  glacier.  At  one  favor- 
able place  I  descended  about  fifty  feet  below 
the  side  of  the  glacier,  where  its  denuding,  fash- 
ioning action  was  clearly  shown.  Pushing  back 
from  here,  I  found  the  surface  crevassed  and 
sunken  in  steps,  like  the  Hugh  Miller  Glacier, 
as  if  it  were  being  undermined  by  the  action  of 
the  tide-waters.  For  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  the  river-like  ice-flood  is  nearly 
level,  and  when  it  recedes  the  ocean  water  will 
follow  it,  and  thus  form  a  long  extension  of  the 
fiord,  with  features  essentially  the  same  as  those 
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now  extending  into  the  continent  farther  south, 
where  many  great  glaciers  once  poured  into  the 
sea,  though  scarce  a  vestige  of  them  now  exists. 
Thus  the  domain  of  the  sea  has  been,  and  is  be- 
ing, extended  in  these  ice-sculptured  lands,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  shores  is  enriched.  The  divid- 
ing island  is  about  a  thousand  feet  highland  is 
hard  beset  by  the  glacier,  which  still  crushes 
heavily  against  and  around  it.  A  short  time 
ago  its  summit  was  at  least  two  thousand  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  over-sweeping  ice;  now 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  top  is  free,  and  un- 
der present  climatic  conditions  it  will  soon  be 
wholly  free  from  the  ice,  and  will  take  its  place 
as  a  glacier-polished  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiord,  like  a  thousand  others  in  this  magnificent 
archipelago.  Emerging  from  its  icy  sepulcher, 
it  gives  a  most  telling  illustration  of  the  birth 
of  a  marked  feature  of  a  landscape.  In  this 
instance  it  is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  glacier, 
that  is  in  labor,  and  the  mountain  itself  is  be- 
ing brought  forth. 

The  Hoona  Glacier  enters  the  fiord  on  the 
south  side,  a  short  distance  below  the  Pacific, 
displaying  a  broad  and  far-reaching  expanse, 
over  which  many  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Fair- 
weather  Range  are  seen ;  but  the  front  wall, 
thrust  into  the  fiord,  is  not  nearly  so  interesting 
as  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  I  did  not  observe 
any  bergs  discharged  from  it. 

After  we  had  seen  the  unveiling  of  the  ma- 
jestic peaks  and  glaciers  that  evening,  and 
their  baptism  in  the  down-pouring  sunbeams, 
it  was  inconceivable  that  nature  could  have 
anything  finer  to  show  us.  Nevertheless,  com- 
pared with  what  was  coming  the  next  morning, 
all  that  was  as  nothing.  As  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  lovely  dawn  gave  no  promise  of  anything 
uncommon.  Its  most  impressive  features  were 
the  frosty  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  a  deep,  brood- 
ing calm,  made  all  the  more  striking  by  the  in- 
termittent thunder  of  the  bergs.  The  sunrise  we 
did  not  see  at  all,  for  we  were  beneath  the  shad- 
ows of  the  fiord  cliffs ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our 
studies  we  were  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  red  light  burning  with  a  strange,  un- 
earthly splendor  on  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
Fairweather  Mountains.  Instead  of  vanishing 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  it  spread  and 
spread  until  the  whole  range  down  to  the  level 
of  the  glaciers  was  filled  with  the  celestial 
fire.  In  color  it  was  at  first  a  vivid  crimson, 
with  a  thick,  furred  appearance,  as  fine  as  the 
alpenglow,  yet  indescribably  rich  and  deep  — 
not  in  the  least  like  a  garment  or  mere  exter- 
nal flush  or  bloom  through  which  one  might 
expect  to  see  the  rocks  or  snow,  but  every 
mountain  apparently  glowing  from  the  heart 
like  molten  metal  fresh  from  a  furnace.  Be- 
neath the  frosty  shadows  of  the  fiord  we 
stood  hushed  and  awe-stricken,  gazing  at  the 


holy  vision;  and  had  we  seen  the  heavens  open 
and  God  made  manifest,  our  attention  could 
not  have  been  more  tremendously  strained. 
When  the  highest  peak  began  to  burn,  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  steeped  in  sunshine,  however 
glorious,  but  rather  as  if  it  had  been  thrust 
into  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  Then  the 
supernal  fire  slowly  descending,  with  a  sharp 
line  of  demarkation  separating  it  from  the 
cold,  shaded  region  beneath,  peak  after  peak, 
with  their  spires  and  ridges  and  cascading 
glaciers,  caught  the  heavenly  glow,  until  all 
the  mighty  host  stood  transfigured,  hushed, 
and  thoughtful,  as  if  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.  The  white,  rayless  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, seen  when  I  was  alone  amid  the  silent 
peaks  of  the  Sierra,  had  always  seemed  to  me 
the  most  telling  of  the  terrestrial  manifestations 
of  God.  But  here  the  mountains  themselves 
were  made  divine,  and  declared  his  glory  in 
terms  still  more  impressive.  How  long  we  gazed 
I  never  knew.  The  glorious  vision  passed 
away  in  a  gradual,  fading  change  through  a 
thousand  tones  of  color  to  pale  yellow  and 
white,  and  then  the  work  of  the  ice- world  went 
on  again  in  every-day  beauty.  The  green  wa- 
ters of  the  fiord  were  filled  with  sun-span- 
gles ;  with  the  upspringing  breeze  the  fleet  of 
icebergs  set  forth  on  their  voyages ;  and  on  the 
innumerable  mirrors  and  prisms  of  these  bergs, 
and  on  those  of  the  shattered  crystal  walls  of 
the  glaciers,  common  white  light  and  rainbow 
light  began  to  glow,  while  the  mountains, chang- 
ing to  stone,  put  on  their  frosty  jewelry,  and 
loomed  again  in  the  thin  azure  in  serene  ter- 
restrial majesty.  We  turned  and  sailed  away, 
joining  the  outgoing  bergs,  while  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis  "  still  seemed  to  be  sounding  over  all 
the  white  landscape,  and  our  burning  hearts 
were  ready  for  any  fate,  feeling  that  whatever 
the  future  might  have  in  store,  the  treasures  we 
had  gained  would  enrich  our  lives  forever. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiord, 
and  rounded  the  massive  granite  headland  that 
stands  guard  at  the  entrance  on  the  north  side, 
another  large  glacier,  now  named  the  Reid, 
was  discovered  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern branches  of  the  bay.  Pushing  ahead  into 
this  new  fiord,  we  found  that  it  was  not  only 
packed  with  bergs,  but  that  the  spaces  between 
the  bergs  were  crusted  with  new  ice,  compel- 
ling us  to  turn  back  while  we  were  yet  several 
miles  from  the  discharging  frontal  wall.  But 
though  we  were  not  then  allowed  to  set  foot 
on  this  magnificent  glacier,  we  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  it,  and  I  made  the  Indians  cease  rowing 
while  I  sketched  its  principal  features.  Thence, 
after  steering  northeastward  a  few  miles,  we 
discovered  still  another  great  glacier,  now 
named  the  Carroll.  But  the  fiord  into  which 
this  glacier  flows  was,  like  the  last,  utterly  in- 
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accessible  on  account  of  ice,  and  we  had  to  be 
content  with  a  general  view  and  a  sketch  of  it, 
gained  as  we  rowed  slowly  past  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles.  The  mountains  back  of 
it  and  on  each  side  of  its  inlet  are  sculptured 
in  a  singularly  rich  and  striking  style  of  archi- 
tecture, in  which  subordinate  peaks  and  gables 
appear  in  wonderful  profusion,  and  an  impos- 
ing conical  mountain  with  a  wide,  smooth  base 
stands  out  in  the  main  current  of  the  glacier,  a 
mile  or  two  back  from  the  great  ice-wall. 

We  now  turned  southward  down  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  dis- 
covered a  large  glacier  of  the  second  class,  at 
the  head  of  a  comparatively  short  fiord  that 
winter  had  not  yet  closed.  Here  we  landed, 
and  climbed  across  a  mile  or  so  of  rough  boul- 
der-beds, and  back  upon  the  wildly  broken  re- 
ceding snout  of  the  glacier,  which,  though  it 
descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  no  longer  sends 
off  bergs.  Many  large  masses  were  detached 
from  the  wasting  snout  by  irregular  melting, 
and  were  buried  beneath  the  mud,  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders  of  the  terminal  moraine. 
Thus  protected,  these  fossil  icebergs  remain 
unmelted  for  many  years,  some  of  them  for 
a  century  or  more,  as  shown  by  the  age  of 
trees  growing  above  them,  though  there  are  no 
trees  here  as  yet.  At  length  melting,  a  pit  with 
sloping  sides  is  formed  by  the  falling  of  the 
overlying  moraine  material  into  the  space  at 
first  occupied  by  the  buried  ice.  In  this  way 
are  formed  the  curious  depressions  in  drift-cov- 
ered regions  called  kettles,  or  sinks.  On  these 
decaying  glaciers  we  may  also  find  many  in- 
teresting lessons  on  the  formation  of  boulders 
and  boulder-beds,  which  in  all  glaciated  coun- 
tries exert  a  marked  influence  on  scenery,  health, 
and  fruitfulness. 

Three  or  four  miles  farther  down  the  bay  we 
came  to  another  fiord,  up  which  we  sailed  in 
quest  of  more  glaciers,  discovering  one  in  each 
of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  fiord  di- 
vides. Neither  of  these  glaciers  quite  reaches 
tide-water.  Notwithstanding  their  great  size 
and  the  apparent  fruitfulness  of  their  fountains, 
they  are  in  the  first  stage  of  decadence,  the 
waste  from  melting  and  evaporation  being 
greater  now  than  the  supply  of  new  ice  from 
the  snow.  We  reached  the  one  in  the  north 
branch  after  a  comfortable  scramble,  and 
climbed  over  its  huge,  wrinkled  brow,  from 
the  top  of  which  we  gained  a  good  view  of  the 
trunk  and  some  of  the  tributaries,  and  also  of 
the  sublime  gray  cliffs  that  tower  on  each  hand 
above  the  ice. 

Then  we  sailed  up  the  south  branch  of  the 
inlet,  but  failed  to  reach  the  glacier  there,  on 
account  of  a  thin  sheet  of  new  ice.  With  the 
tent-poles  we  broke  a  lane  for  the  canoe  for  a 
little  distance;  but  it  was  slow,  hard  work,  and 


we  soon  saw  that  we  could  not  reach  the  gla- 
cier before  dark.  Nevertheless,  we  gained  a 
fair  view  of  it  as  it  came  sweeping  down  through 
its  gigantic  gateway  of  massive  Yosemite  rocks 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  high.  Here  we 
lingered  until  sundown,  gazing  and  sketching ; 
then  ^ve  turned  back,  and  encamped  on  a 
bed  of  cobblestones  between  the  forks  of  the 
fiord. 

Our  fire  was  made  of  fossil  wood  gathered 
on  the  beach.  This  wood  is  found  scattered  or 
in  wave-washed  windrows  all  about  the  bay 
where  the  shores  are  low  enough  for  it  to  rest. 
It  also  occurs  in  abundance  in  many  of  the 
ravines  and  gorges,  and  in  roughly  stratified 
beds  of  moraine  material,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  The 
bed-rocks  on  which  these  deposits  rest  are  scored 
and  polished  by  glacial  action,  like  all  the  rocks 
hereabouts  up  to  at  least  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  timber  is  mostly  in  the  form 
of  broken  trunks  of  the  Merten,  Paton,  and 
Menzies  spruce,  the  largest  sections  being 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  some  of  them,  with  the  bark 
on,  sound  and  tough.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  these  shores  were,  a  century  or  so  ago,  as 
generously  forested  as  those  of"  the  adjacent 
bays  and  inlets  are  to-day ;  though,  strange  to 
say,  not  one  tree  is  left  standing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  on  mountain-tops  near  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Muir  Glacier.  How  this  disforestment  was  ef- 
fected I  have  not  space  to  tell  here.  I  will 
only  say  that  all  I  have  seen  goes  to  show  that 
the  moraine  soil  on  which  the  forests  were  grow- 
ing was  held  in  place  on  the  steep  mountain 
slopes  by  the  grand  trunk  glacier  that  recently 
filled  the  entire  bay  as  its  channel,  and  that 
when  it  melted  the  soil  and  forests  were  sloughed 
off  together. 

As  we  sat  by  the  camp-fire  the  brightness 
of  the  sky  brought  on  a  long  talk  with  the  In- 
dians about  the  stars ;  and  their  eager,  childlike 
attention  was  refreshing  to  see  as  compared 
with  the  decent,  deathlike  apathy  of  weary 
civilized  people,  in  whom  natural  curiosity  has 
been  quenched  in  toil  and  care  and  poor,  shal- 
low comfort. 

After  sleeping  a  few  hours,  I  stole  quietly  out 
of  the  camp,  and  climbed  the  mountain  that 
stands  guard  between  the  two  glaciers.  The 
ground  was  frozen,  making  the  climbing  diffi- 
cult in  the  steepest  places ;  but  the  views  over 
the  icy  bay,  sparkling  beneath  the  glorious  efful- 
gence of  the  sky,  were  enchanting.  It  seemed 
then  a  sad  thing  that  any  part  of  so  precious  a 
night  had  been  lost  in  sleep.  The  starlight  was 
so  full  that  I  distinctly  saw  not  only  the  bay  with 
its  multitude  of  glittering  bergs,  but  most  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  glaciers,  lying  pale  and 
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spirit-like  amid  the  huge  silent  mountains.  The 
nearest  glacier  in  particular  was  so  distinct  that 
it  seemed  to  be  glowing  with  light  that  came 
from  within  itself.  Not  even  in  dark  nights  have 
I  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  seeing  large  gla- 
ciers ;  but  on  this  mountain-top,  amid  so  much 
ice,  in  the  heart  of  so  clear  and  frosty  a  night, 


crossed  over  to  our  Sunday  storm-camp,  cau- 
tiously boring  a  way  through  the  bergs.  We 
found  the  shore  lavishly  adorned  with  a  fresh 
arrival  of  assorted  bergs  that  had  been  left 
stranded  at  high  tide.  They  were  arranged  in 
a  broad,  curving  row,  looking  intensely  clear 
and  pure  on  the  gray  sand,  and,  with  the  sun- 
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everything  was  luminous,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
poised  in  a  vast  hollow  between  two  skies  of 
equal  brightness.  How  strong  I  felt  after  my 
exhilarating  scramble,  and  how  glad  I  was  that 
my  good  angel  had  called  me  before  the  glo- 
rious night  succeeding  so  glorious  a  morning 
had  been  spent ! 

I  got  back  to  camp  in  time  for  an  early 
breakfast,  and  by  daylight  we  had  everything 
packed  and  were  again  under  way.  The  fiord 
was  frozen  nearly  to  its  mouth,  and  though 
the  ice  was  so  thin  that  it  gave  us  but  little 
trouble  in  breaking  a  way,  yet  it  showed  us 
that  the  season  for  exploration  in  these  waters 
was  well-nigh  over.  We  were  in  danger  of 
being  imprisoned  in  a  jam  of  icebergs,  for 
the  water-spaces  between  them  freeze  rapidly, 
binding  the  floes  into  one  mass.  Across  such 
floes  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drag  a 
canoe,  however  industriously  we  might  ply  the 
ax,  as  our  Hoona  guide  took  great  pains  to 
warn  us.  I  would  have  kept  straight  down  the 
bay  from  here,  but  the  guide  had  to  be  taken 
home,  and  the  provisions  we  left  at  the  bark 
hut  had  to  be  got  on  board.  We  therefore 
Vol.  L.— 31. 


beams  pouring  through  them,  suggested  the 
jewel-paved  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

On  our  way  down  the  coast,  after  examining 
the  front  of  the  beautiful  Geikie  Glacier,  we 
obtained  our  first  broad  view  of  the  Muir  Gla- 
cier, the  last  of  all  the  grand  company  to  be 
seen,  the  stormy  weather  having  hidden  it  when 
we  first  entered  the  bay.  It  was  now  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  spacious,  prairie-like  glacier, 
with  its  many  tributaries  extending  far  back 
into  the  snowy  recesses  of  the  mountains,  made 
a  magnificent  display  of  its  wealth,  and  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  go  and  explore  it  at  all 
hazards.  But  winter  had  come,  and  the  freez- 
ing of  its  fiord  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
I  had,  therefore,  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  sketching  and  studying  its  main  features 
at  a  distance.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Hoona 
hunting-camp,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
came  swarming  out  to  welcome  us.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  camp  I  carefully  noted 
the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  forested 
and  disforested  regions.  Several  mountains 
here  are  only  in  part  disforested,  and  the  lines 
separating  the  bare  and  the  forested  portions  are 
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well  defined.  The  soil,  as  well  as  the  trees, 
had  slid  off"  the  steep  slopes,  leaving  the  edges 
of  the  woods  raw-looking  and  rugged. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  bay  a  series  of  moraine 
islands  shows  that  the  trunk  glacier  that  occu- 
pied the  bay  halted  here  for  some  time,  and 
deposited  this  island  material  as  a  terminal 
moraine ;  that  more  of  the  bay  was  not  filled 
in  shows  that,  after  lingering  here,  it  receded 
comparatively  fast.  All  the  level  portions  of 
trunks  of  glaciers  occupying  ocean  fiords,  in- 
stead of  melting  back  gradually  in  times  of 
general  shrinking  and  recession,  as  inland  gla- 
ciers with  sloping  channels  do,  melt  almost 
uniformly  over  all  the  surface  until  they  be- 
come thin  enough  to  float.  Then,  of  course, 
with  each  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  the  sea- 
water,  with  a  temperature  usually  considerably 
above  the  freezing-point,  rushes  in  and  out  be- 
neath them,  causing  rapid  waste  of  the  nether 
surface,  while  the  upper  is  being  wasted  by  the 
weather,  until  at  length  the  fiord  portions  of 
these  great  glaciers  become  comparatively  thin 
and  weak,  and  are  broken  up,  and  vanish  al- 
most simultaneously  from  the  mouths  of  their 
fiords  to  the  heads  of  them. 

Glacier  Bay  is  undoubtedly  young  as  yet. 
Vancouver's  chart,  made  only  a  century  ago, 
shows  no  trace  of  it,  though  found  admirably 
faithful  in  general.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  even  then  the  entire  bay  was  occu- 
pied by  a  glacier  of  which  all  those  described 


above,  great  though  they  are,  were  only  tribu- 
taries. Nearly  as  great  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  Sum  Dum  Bay  since  Vancouver's  visit, 
the  main  trunk  glacier  there  having  receded 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
line  marked  on  his  chart. 

The  next  season  (1880),  on  September  1,  I 
again  entered  Glacier  Bay,  and  steered  direct 
for  the  Muir  Glacier.  I  was  anxious  to  make 
my  main  camp  as  near  the  ice-wall  as  possible, 
to  watch  the  discharge  of  the  bergs.  Toyatte,  the 
grandest  Indian  I  ever  knew,  had  been  killed 
soon  after  our  return  to  Fort  Wrangel ;  and  my 
new  captain,  Tyeen,  was  inclined  to  keep  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  "  big  ice-mountain," 
the  threatening  cliffs  of  which  rose  to  a  height 
of  300  feet  above  the  water.  After  a  good  deal 
of  urging  heventured  withinhalf  a  mileof  them, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fiord,  where  with  Mr. 
Young  I  went  ashore  to  seek  a  camp-ground 
on  the  moraine,  leaving  the  Indians  in  the 
canoe.  In  a  few  minutes  after  we  landed  a  huge 
berg  sprung  aloft  with  tremendous  commotion, 
and  the  frightened  Indians  incontinently  fled, 
plying  their  paddles  in  the  tossing  waves  with 
admirable  energy  until  they  reached  a  safe 
shelter  around  the  south  end  of  the  moraine,  a 
mile  down  the  inlet.  I  found  a  good  place  for 
a  camp  in  a  slight  hollow  where  a  few  spruce 
stumps  afforded  abundance  of  firewood.  But 
all  efforts  to  get  Tyeen  out  of  his  harbor  failed. 
Nobody  knew,  he  said,  how  far  the  ice-moun- 
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tain  could  dash  waves  up  the  beach,  and  his 
canoe  would  be  broken.  Therefore  I  had  my 
bedding  and  some  provision  carried  to  a  high 
camp,  and  enjoyed  the  wildness  alone. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  I  pushed  eagerly 
back  over  the  snout  and  along  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  the  glacier,  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  upper  fountain  region.  About  five  miles 
back  from  the  front  I  climbed  a  mountain  2500 
feet  high,  from  the  flowery  summit  of  which, 
the  day  being  clear,  the  vast  glacier  and  all  of 
its  principal  branches  were  displayed  in  one 
magnificent  view.  Instead  of  a  stream  of  ice 
winding  down  a  mountain- walled  valley,  like 
the  largest  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  the  Muir  is  a 


confluence  of  the  large  tributaries  is  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Though  apparently  as  mo- 
tionless as  the  mountains,  it  flows  on  forever, 
the  speed  varying  in  every  part  with  the  seasons, 
but  mostly  with  the  depth  of  the  current,  and  the 
declivity,  smoothness,  and  directness  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  basin.  The  flow  of  the 
central  cascading  portion  near  the  front,  as  re- 
cently determined  by  Professor  Reid,  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches  an 
hour,  or  from  five  to  ten  feet  a  day.  A  strip  of  the 
main  trunk  about  a  mile  in  width,  extending 
along  the  eastern  margin  about  fourteen  miles 
to  a  large  lake  filled  with  bergs,  has  but  little 
motion,  and  is  so  little  broken  by  crevasses  that 
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broad,  gently  undulating  prairie  surrounded  by 
innumerable  icy  mountains,  from  the  far,  shad- 
owy depths  of  which  flow  the  many  tributary 
glaciers  that  form  the  great  central  trunk.  There 
are  seven  large  tributaries,  from  two  to  six 
miles  wide  where  they  enter  the  trunk,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  long,  each  of  them  fed  by 
many  secondary  tributaries ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  branches,  great  and  small,  pouring 
from  the  mountain  fountains  must  number  up- 
ward of  two  hundred,  not  counting  the  smallest. 
The  area  drained  by  this  one  grand  glacier  can 
hardly  be  less  than  1000  square  miles,  and  it 
probably  contains  as  much  ice  as  all  the  1 100 
Swiss  glaciers  combined.  The  length  of  the 
glacier  from  the  frontal  wall  back  to  the  head 
of  the  farthest  fountain  is  estimated  at  fifty  miles, 
and  the  width  of  the  main  trunk  just  below  the 


one  hundred  horsemen  might  ride  abreast  over 
it  without  encountering  much  difficulty. 

But  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse is  torn  and  crumpled  into  a  bewilder- 
ing network  of  hummocky  ridges  and  blades, 
separated  by  yawning  gulfs  and  crevasses,  so 
that  the  explorer,  crossing  the  glacier  from 
shore  to  shore,  must  always  have  a  hard  time. 
Here  and  there  in  the  heart  of  the  icy  wilder- 
ness are  spacious  hollows  containing  beautiful 
lakes,  fed  by  bands  of  quick-glancing  streams 
that  flow  without  friction  in  blue  crystal  chan- 
nels, making  most  delightful  melody,  singing 
and  ringing  in  silvery  tones  of  peculiar  sweet: 
ness,  sun-filled  crystals  being  the  only  flowers 
on  their  banks.  Few,  however,  will  be  likely 
to  enjoy  them.  Fortunately,  to  most  travelers 
the  thundering  ice-wall,  while  comfortably  ac- 
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cessible,  is  also  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  glacier. 

The  mountains  about  the  great  glacier  were 
also  seen  from  this  standpoint  in  exceedingly 
grand  and  telling  views,  peaked  and  spired 
in  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  ranged  and 
grouped  in  glorious  array.  Along  the  valleys 
of  the  main  tributaries  to  the  northwestward 
I  saw  far  into  their  shadowy  depths,  one  noble 
peak  appearing  beyond  the  other  in  its  snowy 
robes  in  long,  fading  perspective.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable,  fashioned  like  a  superb  crown 
with  delicately  fluted  sides,  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  main  tributary,  counting 
from  right  to  left.  To  the  westward  the  ma- 
jestic Fairweather  Range  lifted  its  peaks  and 


nearly  i6,ooofeethigh),presentsno  well-marked 
features.  Its  ponderous  glaciers  have  ground 
it  away  into  long,  curling  ridges  until,  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  resembles  a  huge  twisted 
shell.  The  lower  summits  about  the  Muir  Gla- 
cier, like  this  one,  the  first  that  I  climbed,  are 
richly  adorned  and  enlivened  with  beautiful 
flowers,  though  they  make  but  a  faint  show  in  a 
general  view.  Lines  and  flashes  of  bright  green 
appear  on  the  lower  slopes  as  one  approaches 
them  from  the  glacier,  and  a  fainter  green  tinge 
may  be  noticed  on  the  subordinate  summits  at 
a  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet.  The  lower  are 
made  mostly  by  alder  bushes,  and  the  topmost 
by  a  lavish  profusion  of  flowering  plants,  chiefly 
cassiope,  vaccinium,  pyrola,  erigeron,  gentiana, 
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glaciers  into  the  blue  sky  in  all  its  glory.  Mount 
Fairweather,  though  not  the  highest,  is  by  far 
the  noblest  of  all  the  sky-dwelling  company, 
the  most  majestic  in  port  and  architecture  of 
all  the  mountains  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
mountain  of  mountains.  La  Perouse,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  range,  is  also  a  magnificent 
mountain,  symmetrically  peaked  and  sculp- 
tured, and  wears  its  robes  of  snow  and  glaciers 
in  noble  style.  Lituya,  as  seen  from  here,  is  an 
immense  double  tower,  severely  plain  and  mas- 
sive.   Crillon,  though  the  loftiest  of  all  (being 


campanula,  anemone,  larkspur,  and  columbine, 
with  a  few  grasses  and  ferns.  Of  these  cassiope 
is  at  once  the  commonest  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  influential.  In  some  places  its  delicate 
stems  make  mattresses  on  the  mountain-tops 
two  feet  thick  over  several  acres,  while  the  bloom 
is  so  abundant  that  a  single  handful  plucked 
at  random  will  contain  hundreds  of  its  pale 
pink  bells.  The  very  thought  of  this,  my  first 
Alaskan  glacier  garden,  is  an  exhilaration. 
Though  it  is  2500  feet  high,  the  glacier  flowed 
over  its  ground  as  a  river  flows  over  a  boulder; 
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and  since  it  emerged  from  the  icy  sea  as  from 
a  sepulcher  it  has  been  sorely  beaten  with 
storms;  but  from  all  those  deadly,  crushing, 
bitter  experiences  comes  this  delicate  life 
and  beauty,  to  teach  us  that  what  we  in  our 
faithless  ignorance  and  fear  call  destruction  is 
creation. 

As  I  lingered  here  night  was  approaching, 
so  I  reluctantly  scrambled  down  out  of  my 
blessed  garden  to  the  glacier,  and  returned  to 
my  lonely  camp,  and,  getting  some  coffee  and 
bread,  again  went  up  the  moraine  close  to  the 
end  of  the  great  ice-wall.  The  front  of  the 
glacier  is  about  three  miles  wide,  but  the  sheer 
middle,  berg-producing  portion  that  stretches 
across  the  inlet  from  side  to  side,  like  a  huge 
green-and-blue  barrier,  is  only  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  its  height  above  the  water  is  from 
250  to  300  feet.  But  soundings  made  by 
Captain  Carroll  ishow  that  720  feet  of  the  wall 
is  below  the  surface,  while  a  third  unmea- 
sured portion  is  buried  beneath  the  moraine 
detritus  that  is  constantly  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  it.  Therefore,  were  the  water  and 
rocky  detritus  cleared  away,  a  sheer  precipice 


of  ice  would  be  presented  nearly  two  miles  long 
and  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  Seen  from 
a  distance,  as  you  come  up  the  fiord,  it  seems 
comparatively  regular  in  form ;  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  :  bold,  jagged  capes  jut  forward  into 
the  fiord,  alternating  with  deep  reentering 
angles  and  sharp,  craggy  hollows  with  plain 
bastions,  while  the  top  is  roughened  with  in- 
numerable spires  and  pyramids  and  sharp, 
hacked  blades  leaning  and  toppling,  or  cutting 
straight  into  the  sky. 

The  number  of  bergs  given  off  varies  some- 
what with  the  weather  and  the  tides,  the  aver- 
age being  about  one  every  five  or  six  minutes, 
counting  only  those  large  enough  to  thunder 
loudly,  and  make  themselves  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles.  The  very  largest, 
however,  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be 
heard  ten  miles,  or  even  farther.  When  a 
large  mass  sinks  from  the  upper  fissured  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  there  is  first  a  keen,  pier- 
cing crash,  then  a  deep,  deliberate,  prolonged, 
thundering  roar,  which  slowly  subsides  into  a 
low,  muttering  growl,  followed  by  numerous 
smaller,  grating,  clashing  sounds   from   the 
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agitated  bergs  that  dance  in  the  waves  about 
the  newcomer  as  if  in  welcome;  and  these 
again  are  followed  by  the  swash  and  roar  of 
the  waves  that  are  raised  and  hurled  against 
the  moraines.  But  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  bergs,  instead  of  thus  falling  from 
the  upper  weathered  portion  of  the  wall,  rise 
from  the  submerged  portion  with  a  still  grander 
commotion,  springing  with  tremendous  voice 
and  gestures  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
tons  of  water  streaming  like  hair  down  their 
sides,  plunging  and  rising  again  and  again 
before  they  finally  settle  in  perfect  poise,  free 
at  last,  after  having  formed  part  of  a  slow- 
crawling  glacier  for  centuries.  And  as  we  con- 
template their  history,  as  we  see  them  sailing 
past  in  their  charming  crystal  beauty,  how 
wonderful  it  seems  that  ice  formed  from  pressed 
snow  on  the  far-off  mountains  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  should  still  be  pure  and 
lovely  in  color,  after  all  its  travel  and  toil  in 
the  rough  mountain  quarries  in  grinding  and 
fashioning  the  face  of  the  coming  landscape ! 
When  the  sunshine  is  sifting  through  the  midst 
of  this  multitude  of  icebergs,  and  through  the 


jets  of  radiant  spray  ever  plashing  from  the 
blows  of  the  falling  and  rising  bergs,  the  effect 
is  indescribably  glorious.  Glorious,  too,  are 
the  nights  along  these  crystal  cliffs  when  the 
moon  and  stars  are  shining.  Then  the  ice- 
thunder  seems  far  louder  than  by  day,  and  the 
projecting  buttresses  seem  higher,  as  they  stand 
forward  in  the  pale  light,  relieved  by  the  gloomy 
hollows,  while  the  new  bergs  are  dimly  seen, 
crowned  with  faint  lunar  bows  in  the  midst 
of  the  dashing  spray.  But  it  is  in  the  dark- 
est nights,  when  storms  are  blowing  and  the 
agitated  waves  are  phosphorescent,  that  the 
most  impressive  displays  are  made.  Then  the 
long  range  of  ice-bluffs,  faintly  illumined,  is 
seen  stretching  through  the  gloom  in  weird, 
unearthly  splendor,  luminous  foam  dashing 
against  it,  and  against  every  drifting  berg;  and 
amid  all  this  wild,  auroral  splendor  ever  and 
anon  some  huge  new-born  berg  clashes  the 
living  water  into  a  yet  brighter  foam,  and  the 
streaming  torrents  pouring  from  its  sides  are 
worn  as  robes  of  light,  while  they  roar  in  awful 
accord  with  the  roaring  winds,  deep  calling 
unto  deep,  glacier  to  glacier,  from  fiord  to  fiord. 

John  Muir. 


THE    POET'S    DAY. 

THE  poet's  day  is  different  from  another, 
Though  he  doth  count  each  man  his  own  heart's  brother. 
So  crystal-clear  the  air  that  he  looks  through 
It  gives  each  color  an  intenser  hue ; 
Each  bush  doth  burn,  and  every  flower  flame. 
The  stars  are  sighing ;  silence  breathes  a  name ; 
The  world  wherein  he  wanders,  dreams,  and  sings 
Thrills  with  the  beatings  of  invisible  wings ; 
And  all  day  long  he  hears  from  hidden  birds 
The  multitudinous  pour  of  musicked  words. 


R.  //'.  Gihler. 
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"her   head,   in   its   large   plumed   hat." 
[BEGUN  IN  THE  MA  Y  NUMBER.} 

THE    PRINCESS    SONIA. 
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IV. 


THE  days  at  the  atelier  had  now  a  new  in- 
terest for  both  students,  by  reason  of  which 
their  work  was  improved.  To  Martha  these 
days  were  filled  with  a  glorious  delight,  which 
seemed  to  give  her  all  that  her  nature  craved; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  sad  thoughts  of  her 
brother  and  his  loneliness,  she  would  have  felt 
that  she  could  ask  for  nothing. 

To  have  the  princess  painting  near  her,  and 
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to  be  able  to  look  up  and  see  her  beautiful  fig- 
ure, with  its  sinuous  grace,  posed  before  her 
easel,  and  to  receive  from  her  now  and  then  a 
brilliant  smile  of  mutual  comprehension,  was 
quite  enoughof  personal  bliss  for  Martha  Keene. 
Martha  had  an  ardent  and  romantic  tem- 
perament, but  she  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
satisfying  its  needs  vicariously.  There  undoubt- 
edly are  such  women,  though  the  like  has  pos- 
sibly never  existed  in  the  other  sex.  For 
instance,  it  was  a  continual  battle  with  her 
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TO  the  lover  of  wildness  Alaska 
offers  a  glorious  field  for 
either  work  or  rest:  landscape 
beauty  in  a  thousand  forms, 
things  great  and  small,  novel 
and  familiar,  as  wild  and  pure 
as  paradise.  Wander  where  you 
may,  wildness  ever  fresh  and 
ever  beautiful  meets  you  in  end- 
less variety:  ice-laden  moun- 
tains, hundreds  of  miles  of 
them  peaked  and  pinnacled  and 
crowded  together  like  trees  in 
groves,  and  so  high  and  so  di- 
vinely clad  in  clouds  and  air 
that  they  seem  to  belong  more 
to  heaven  than  to  earth ;  inland 
plains  grassy  and  flowery,  dot- 
ted with  groves  and  extending 
like  seas  all  around  to  the  rim 
of  the  sky;  lakes  and  streams 
shining  and  singing,  outspread 
in  sheets  of  mazy  embroid- 
ery in  untraceable,  measureless 
abundance,  brightening  every 
landscape,  and  keeping 
the  ground  fresh  and 
fruitful  forever;  forests 
of  evergreens  growing 
close  together  like 
leaves  of  grass,  gird- 
ling a  thousand  islands 


and  mountains  in  glorious  array; 
mountains  that  are  monuments 
of  the  work  of  ice,  mountains 
monuments  of  volcanic  fires; 
gardens  filled  with  the  fairest 
flowers,  giving  their  fragrance 
to  every  wandering  wind;  and 
far  to  the  north  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  ice,  now  wrapped 
in  fog,  now  glowing  in  sunshine 
through  nightless  days,  and 
again  shining  in  wintry  splendor 
beneath  the  beams  of  the  aurora 
—sea,  land,  and  sky  one  mass 
of  white  radiance  like  a  star. 
Storms,  too,  are  here  as  wild  and 
sublime  in  size  and  scenery  as 
the  landscapes  beneath  them, 
displaying  the  glorious  pomp  of 
clouds  on  the  march  over  moun- 
tain and  plain,  the  flight  of  the 
snow  when  all  the  sky  is  in 
bloom,  trailing  rain-floods,  and 
the  booming  plunge  of  ava- 
lanches and  icebergs  and  rivers 
in  their  rocky  glens;  while  multi- 
tudes of  wild  animals 
and  wild  people,  clad 
in  feathers  and  furs, 
fighting,  loving,  get- 
ting a  living,  make  all 
the   wildness    wilder. 


»^*si 


1  With  the  exception  of  the  pictures  on  pages  523  and 
^  525,  the  drawings  are  based  on  sketches  from  nature  by 
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All  this,  and  unspeakably  more,  lies  in  wait  for 
those  who  love  it,  sufficient  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity for  gods  and  men.  And  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  vast  wilderness  with  its  wealth 
is  in  great  part  inaccessible  to  the  streams 
of  Qareworn  people  called  « tourists,))  who 
go  forth  on  ships  and  railroads  to  seek  rest 
with  nature  once  a  year,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  scenery  in  the  territory  has 
lately  been  brought  within  easy  reach  even 
of  such  travelers  as  these,  especially  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  where  are  to  be  found 
the  finest  of  the  forests,  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and  the  largest  glaciers. 

During  the  summer  season  good  steam- 
ships carrying  passengers  leave  Tacoma  on 
Puget  Sound  for  Alaska  about  once  a  week. 
After  touching  at  Seattle,  Port  Townsend, 
Victoria,  and  Nanaimo,  they  go  through  a 
wilderness  of  islands  to  Wrangel,  where  the 
first  stop  in  Alaska  is  made.  Thence  a  charm- 
ing, wavering  course  is  pursued  still  north- 
ward through  the  grandest  scenery  to  Tah- 
kou,  Juneau,  Chilcat,  Glacier  Bay,  and  Sitka, 
affording  fine  glimpses  of  the  innumerable 
evergreen  islands,  the  icy  mountain-ranges 
of  the  coast,  the  forests,  glaciers,  etc.  The 
round  trip  of  two  thousand  miles  is  made  in 
about  twelve  days,  and  costs  about  a  hundred 
dollars;  and  though  on  ocean  waters,  there 
is  no  seasickness,  for  all  the  way  lies  through 
a  network  of  sheltered  inland  channels  and 
sounds  that  are  about  as  free  from  heaving 
waves  as  rivers  are. 

No  other  excursion  that  I  know  of  can  be 
made  into  any  of  the  wild  portions  of  America 
where  so  much  fine  and  grand  and  novel 
scenery  is  brought  to  view  at  so  cheap  and 
easy  a  price.  Anybody  may  make  this  trip 
and  be  blest  by  it— old  or  young,  sick  or 
well,  soft,  succulent  people  whose  limbs  have 
never  ripened,  as  well  as  sinewy  mountain- 
eers; for  the  climate  is  kindly,  and  one  has 
only  to  breathe  the  exhilarating  air  and  gaze 
and  listen  while  being  carried  smoothly  on- 
ward over  the  glassy  waters.  Even  the  blind 
maybe  benefited  by  laving  and  bathing  in  the 
balmy,  velvety  atmosphere,  and  the  unjust 
as  well  as  the  just;  for  I  fancy  that  even 
sins  must  be  washed  away  in  such  a  climate, 
and  at  the  feet  of  such  altars  as  the  Alaska 
mountains  are. 

Between  Tacoma  and  Port  Townsend  you 
gain  a  general  view  of  the  famous  Puget 
Sound,  for  you  sail  down  the  middle  of  it. 
It  is  an  arm  and  many-fingered  hand  of  the 
sea  reaching  a  hundred  miles  into  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  richest  forest-regions  on  the 
globe.   The  scenery  in  fine  weather  is  en- 


chanting, the  water  as  smooth  and  blue  as  a 
mountain  lake,  sweeping  in  beautiful  curves 
around  bays  and  capes  and  jutting  promon- 
tories innumerable,  and  islands  with  soft, 
wavering  outlines  passing  and  overlapping 
one  another,  richly  feathered  with  tall,  spiry 
spruces,  many  of  the  trees  300  feet  in  height, 
their  beauty  doubled  in  reflections  on  the 
shiny  waters.  The  Cascade  Mountains  bound 
the  view  on  the  right,  the  Olympic  Range  on 
the  left,  both  ranges  covered  nearly  to  their 
summits  with  dense  coniferous  woods. 

Doubling  cape  after  cape,  and  passing  un- 
counted islands  that  stud  the  shores,  so  many 
new  and  charming  views  are  offered  that  one 
begins  to  feel  there  is  no  need  of  going 
farther.  Sometimes  clouds  come  down,  blot- 
ting out  all  the  land;  then,  lifting  a  little, 
perhaps  a  single  island  will  be  given  back  to 
the  landscape,  the  tops  of  its  trees  dipping 
out  of  sight  in  trailing  fringes  of  mist.  Then 
the  long  ranks  of  spruce  and  cedar  along  the 
mainland  are  set  free;  and  when  at  length 
the  cloud-mantle  vanishes,  the  colossal  cone 
of  Mount  Rainier,  14,000  feet  high,  appears 
in  spotless  white,  looking  down  over  the  dark 
woods  like  the  very  god  of  the  landscape.  A 
fine  beginning  is  this  for  the  Alaska  trip! 
Crossing  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  from 
Port  Townsend,  in  a  few  hours  you  are  in 
Victoria  and  a  foreign  land.  Victoria  is  a 
handsome  little  town,  a  section  of  old  Eng- 
land set  down  nearly  unchanged  in  the  west- 
ern American  wilderness.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  is 
280  miles  long,  the  largest  and  southern- 
most of  the  wonderful  archipelago  that 
stretches  northward  along  the  margin  of 
the  continent  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles. 
The  steamer  usually  stops  a  few  hours  here, 
and  most  of  the  tourists  go  up  town  to 
the  stores  of  the  famous  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany to  purchase  fur  or  some  wild  Indian 
trinket  as  a  memento.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  when  the  hairy  harvests  from  the 
North  have  been  gathered,  immense  bales  of 
skins  maybe  seen  in  the  unsavory  warehouses, 
the  clothing  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  ot- 
ters, fishers,  martens,  lynxes,  panthers,  wol- 
verenes, reindeer,  moose,  elk,  wild  sheep, 
foxes,  seals,  muskrats,  and  many  others  of 
« our  poor  earth-born  companions  and  fellow- 
mortals.)) 

The  wilderness  presses  close  up  to  the 
town,  and  it  is  wonderfully  rich  and  luxuri- 
ant. The  forests  almost  rival  those  of  Puget 
Sound ;  wild  roses  are  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  ferns  ten  feet  high.  And  strange  to 
say,  all  this  exuberant  vegetation  is  growing 
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on  moraine  material  that  has  been  scarcely 
moved  or  modified  in  any  way  by  postglacial 
agents.  Rounded  masses  of  hard,  resisting 
rocks  rise  everywhere  along  the  shore  and  in 
the  woods,  their  scored  and  polished  surfaces 
still  unwasted,  telling  of  a  time,  so  lately 
gone,  when  the  whole  region  lay  in  darkness 
beneath  an  all-embracing  mantle  of  ice.  Even 
in  the  streets  of  the  town  glaciated  bosses 
are  exposed,  the  telling  inscriptions  of  which 
have  not  been  effaced  by  the  wear  of  either 
weather  or  travel.  And  in  the  orchards 
fruitful  boughs  shade  the  edges  of  glacial 
pavements,  and  drop  apples  and  peaches  on 
them.  Nowhere,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are 
the  beneficent  influences  of  glaciers  made 
manifest  in  plainer  terms  or  with  more  strik- 
ing contrasts.  No  tale  of  enchantment  is  so 
marvelous,  so  exciting  to  the  imagination,  as 
the  story  of  the  works  and  ways  of  snow- 
flowers  banded  together  as  glaciers,  and 
marching  forth  from  their  encampments  on 
the  mountains  to  develop  the  beauty  of  land- 
scapes and  make  them  fruitful. 

Leaving  Victoria,  instead  of  going  to  sea 
we  go  into  a  shady  wilderness  that  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. Most  of  the  channels  through  which 
we  glide  are  narrow  as  compared  with  their 
length  and  with  the  height  of  the  mountain 
walls  of  the  islands  which  bound  their  shores. 
But  however  sheer  the  walls,  they  are  almost 
everywhere  densely  forested  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet;  and 
almost  every  tree  may  be  seen  as  they  rise 
above  one  another  like  an  audience  on  a  gal- 
lery—the blue-green,  sharply  spired  Men- 
zies  spruce;  the  warm,  yellow-green  Merten 
spruce,  with  finger-like  tops  all  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  or  gracefully  drooping; 
and  the  airy,  feathery,  brownish  Alaska 
cedar.  Most  of  the  way  we  seem  to  be  trac- 
ing a  majestic  river  with  lake-like  expan- 
sions, the  tide-currents,  the  fresh  driftwood 
brought  down  by  avalanches,  the  inflowing 
torrents,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
shores  making  the  likeness  complete.  The 
steamer  is  often  so  near  the  shore  that  we 
can  see  the  purple  cones  on  the  top  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  ferns  and  bushes  at 
their  feet.  Then,  rounding  some  bossy  cape, 
the  eye  perchance  is  called  away  into  a  far- 
reaching  vista,  headlands  on  each  side  in 
charming  array,  one  dipping  gracefully  be- 
yond the  other  and  growing  finer  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  the  channel,  like  a  strip  of  silver, 
stretches  between,  stirred  here  and  there  by 
leaping  salmon  and  flocks  of  gulls  and  ducks 
that  float  like  lilies  among  the  sun-spangles. 


While  we  may  be  gazing  into  the  depths 
of  this  leafy  ocean  lane,  the  ship,  turning 
suddenly  to  right  or  left,  enters  an  open 
space,  a  sound  decorated  with  small  islands, 
sprinkled  or  clustered  in  forms  and  composi- 
tions such  as  nature  alone  can  invent.  The 
smallest  of  the  islands  are  mere  dots,  but 
how  beautiful  they  are!  The  trees  growing 
on  them  seem  like  handfuls  that  have  been 
culled  from  the  neighboring  woods,  nicely 
sorted  and  arranged,  and  then  set  in  the  wa- 
ter to  keep  them  fresh,  the  fringing  trees  leaf- 
ing out  like  flowers  against  the  rim  of  a  vase. 
The  variety  we  find,  both  as  to  the  contours 
and  collocation  of  the  islands,  whether  great 
or  small,  is  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the 
composition  and  physical  structure  of  the 
rocks  out  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
unequal  amount  of  glaciation  to  which  they 


have  been  subjected.  All  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago,  as  well  as  the  headlands 
and  promontories  of  the  mainland,  have  a 
rounded,  over-rubbed,  sandpapered  appear- 
ance, a  finish  free  from  angles,  which  is 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  an  oversweep- 
ing,  ponderous  flood  of  ice. 

FORT   WRANGEL. 

Seven  hundred  miles  of  this  scenery,  and  we 
arrive  at  Fort  Wrangel,  on  Wrangel  Island, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Stickeen  River.  It  is 
a  quiet,  rugged,  dreamy  place  of  no  particu- 
lar number  of  inhabitants— a  few  hundreds 
of  whites  and  Indians,  more  or  less,  sleeping 
in  a  bog  in  the  midst  of  the  purest  and  most 
delightful  scenery  on  the  continent.   Baron 
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Wrangel  established  a  trading-post  here 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  fort,  a 
quadrangular  stockade,  was  built  by  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  purchase  of 
the  territory;  but  in  a  few  years  it  was  aban- 
doned and  sold  to  private  parties.  Indians, 
mostly  of  the  Stickeen  tribe,  occupy  the  two 
long,  draggled  ends  of  the  town  along  the 
shore;  the  whites,  numbering  about  fifty,  the 
middle  portion.  Stumps  and  logs  roughen  its 
two  crooked  streets,  each  of  these  pictu- 
resque obstructions  mossy  and  tufted  with 
grass  and  bushes  on  account  of  the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  most  of  the 
passengers  make  haste  to  go  ashore  to  see 
the  curious  totem-poles  in  front  of  the  mas- 
sive timber  houses  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
buy  curiosities,  chiefly  silver  bracelets  ham- 
mered from  dollars  and  half-dollars  and 
tastefully  engraved  by  Indian  workmen; 
blankets  better  than  those  of  civilization, 
woven  from  the  wool  of  wild  goats  and 
sheep;  carved  spoons  from  the  horns  of 
these  animals;  Shaman  rattles,  miniature 
totem-poles,  canoes,  paddles,  stone  hatchets, 
pipes,  baskets,  etc.  The  traders  in  these 
curious  wares  are  mostly  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  gather  on  the  front  platforms  of 
the  half-dozen  stores,  sitting  in  their  blan- 
kets, seemingly  careless  whether  they  sell 
anything  or  not,  every  other  face  blackened 
hideously,  a  naked  circle  about  the  eyes  and 
on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  where  the  smut  has 
been  weathered  off.  The  larger  girls  and  the 
young  women  are  brilliantly  arrayed  in  rib- 
bons and  calico,  and  shine  among  the  black- 
ened and  blanketed  old  crones  like  scarlet 
tanagers  in  a  flock  of  blackbirds.  Besides 
curiosities,  most  oftfhem  have  berries  to  sell, 
red,  yellow  and  blue,  fresh  and  dewy,  and 
looking  wondrous  clean  as  compared  with 
the  people.  These  Indians  are  proud  and  in- 
telligent, nevertheless,  and  maintain  an  air 
of  self-respect  which  no  amount  of  ragged- 
ness  and  squalor  can  wholly  subdue. 

Many  canoes  may  be  seen  along  the  shore, 
all  fashioned  alike,  with  long,  beak-like  sterns 
and  prows,  the  largest  carrying  twenty  or 
thirty  persons.  What  the  mustang  is  to  the 
Mexican  vaquero  the  canoe  is  to  the  Indian 
of  the  Alaska  coast.  They  skim  over  the 
glassy,  sheltered  waters  far  and  near  to  fish 
and  hunt  and  trade,  or  merely  to  visit  their 
neighbors.  Yonder  goes  a  whole  family, 
grandparents  and  all,  the  prow  of  their 
canoe  blithely  decorated  with  handfuls  of 
the  purple  epilobium.  They  are  going  to 
gather  berries,  as  the  baskets  show.    No- 


where else  in  my  travels,  north  or  south, 
have  I  seen  so  many  berries.  The  woods  and 
meadows  and  open  spaces  along  the  shores 
are  full  of  them— huckleberries  of  many 
species,  salmon-berries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, currants,  and  gooseberries,  with 
fragrant  strawberries  and  service-berries 
on  the  drier  grounds,  and  cranberries  in 
the  bogs,  sufficient  for  every  worm,  bird,  and 
human  being  in  the  territory,  and  thousands 
of  tons  to  spare.  The  Indians  at  certain 
seasons,  roving  in  merry  bands,  gather  large 
quantities,  beat  them  into  paste,  and  then 
press  the  paste  into  square  cakes  and  dry 
them  for  winter  use,  to  be  eaten  as  a  kind 
of  bread  with  their  oily  salmon.  Berries 
alone,  with  the  lavish  bloom  that  belongs  to 
them,  are  enough  to  show  how  fine  and  rich 
this  Northern  wilderness  must  be. 


ALASKA  WEATHER. 

The  climate  of  all  that  portion  of  the  coast 
that  is  bathed  by  the  Japan  current,  extend- 
ing from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  terri- 
tory northward  and  westward  to  the  island 
of  Atoo,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  miles,  is  remarkably  bland,  and  free 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  rainy,  however;  but  the  rain 
is  of  good  quality,  gentle  in  its  fall,  filling 
the  fountains  of  the  streams,  and  keeping 
the  whole  land  fresh  and  fruitful,  while 
anything  more  delightful  than  the  shining 
weather  after  the  rain— the  great,  round 
sun-days  of  June,  July,  and  August— can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere.  An  Alaska  mid- 
summer day  is  a  day  without  night.  In  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  territory  the 
sun  does  not  set  for  weeks,  and  even  as  far 
south  as  Sitka  and  Fort  Wrangel  it  sinks 
only  a  few  degrees  below  the  horizon,  so 
that  the  rosy  colors  of  the  evening  blend 
with  those  of  the  morning,  leaving  no  gap  of 
darkness  between.  Nevertheless,  the  full  day 
opens  slowly.  At  midnight,  from  the  middle 
point  between  the  gloaming  and  the  dawn,  a 
low  arc  of  light  is  seen  stealing  along  the 
horizon,  with  gradual  increase  of  height  and 
span  and  intensity  of  tone,  accompanied 
usually  by  red  clouds,  which  make  a  striking 
advertisement  of  the  sun's  progress  long  be- 
fore he  appears  above  the  mountain-tops. 
For  several  hours  after  sunrise  everything 
in  the  landscape  seems  dull  and  uncom- 
municative. The  clouds  fade,  the  islands 
and  the  mountains,  with  ruffs  of  mist  about 
them,  cast  ill-defined  shadows,  and  the  whole 
firmament  changes  to  pale  pearl-gray  with 
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just  a  trace  of  purple  in  it.  But  toward  noon 
there  is  a  glorious  awakening.  The  cool  hazi- 
ness of  the  air  vanishes,  and  the  richer  sun- 
beams, pouring  from  on  high,  make  all  the 
bays  and  channels  shine.  Brightly  now  play 
the  round-topped  ripples  about  the  edges  of 
the  islands,  and  over  many  a  plume-shaped 
streak  between  them,  where  the  water  is 
stirred  by  some  passing  breeze.  On  the 
mountains  of  the  mainland,  and  in  the  high- 
walled  fiords  that  fringe  the  coast,  still  liner 
is  the  work  of  the  sunshine.  The  broad 
white  bosoms  of  the  glaciers  glow  like  silver, 
and  their  crystal  fronts,  and  the  multitude 
of  icebergs  that  linger  about  them,  drifting, 
swirling,  turning  their  myriad  angles  to  the 
sun,  are  kindled  into  a  perfect  blaze  of  irised 
light.  The  warm  air  throbs  and  wavers,  and 
makes  itself  felt  as  a  life-giving,  energizing 
ocean  embracing  all  the  earth.  Filled  with 
ozone,  our  pulses  bound,  and  we  are  warmed 
and  quickened  into  sympathy  with  every- 
thing, taken  back  into  the  heart  of  nature, 
whence  we  came.  We  feel  the  life  and  mo- 
tion about  us,  and  the  universal  beauty:  the 
tides  marching  back  and  forth  with  weari- 
less industry,  laving  the  beautiful  shores, 
and  swaying  the  purple  dulse  of  the  broad 
meadows  of  the  sea  where  the  fishes  are  fed; 
the  wild  streams  in  rows  white  with  water- 
falls, ever  in  bloom  and  ever  in  song, 
spreading  their  branches  over  a  thousand 
mountains;  the  vast  forests  feeding  on  the 
drenching  sunbeams,  every  cell  in  a  whirl  of 
enjoyment;  misty  flocks  of  insects  stirring 
all  the  air;  the  wild  sheep  and  goats  on  the 
grassy  ridges  above  the  woods,  bears  in  the 
berry-tangles,  mink  and  beaver  and  otter  far 
back  on  many  a  river  and  lake;  Indians  and 
adventurers  pursuing  their  lonely  ways;  birds 
tending  their  young— everywhere,  every- 
where, beauty  and  life,  and  glad,  rejoicing 
action. 

Through  the  afternoon  all  the  way  down 
to  the  west  the  air  seems  to  thicken  and  be- 
come soft,  without  losing  its  fineness.  The 
breeze  dies  away,  and  everything  settles  into 
a  deep,  conscious  repose.  Then  comes  the 
sunset  with  its  purple  and  gold— not  a  nar- 
row arch  of  color,  but  oftentimes  filling  more 
than  half  the  sky.  The  horizontal  clouds  that 
usually  bar  the  horizon  are  fired  on  the  edges, 
and  the  spaces  of  cjear  sky  between  them  are 
filled  in  with  greenish  yellow  and  amber; 
while  the  flocks  of  thin,  overlapping  cloud- 
lets are  mostly  touched  with  crimson,  like 
the  outleaning  sprays  of  a  maple-grove  in 
the  beginning  of  Indian  summer;  and  a  little 
later  a  smooth,  mellow  purple  flushes  the  sky 


to  the  zenith,  and  fills  the  air,  fairly  steeping 
and  transfiguring  the  islands  and  mountains, 
and  changing  all  the  water  to  wine. 

According  to  my  own  observations,  in  the 
year  1879  about  one  third  of  the  summer 
weather  at  Wrangel  was  cloudy,  one  third 
rainy,  and  one  third  clear.  Rain  fell  on 
eighteen  days  in  June,  eight  in  July,  and 
twenty  in  September.  But  on  some  of  these 
days  only  a  light  shower  fell,  scarce  enough 
to  count,  and  even  the  darkest  and  most  be- 
draggled of  them  all  had  a  dash  of  late  or 
early  color  to  cheer  them,  or  some  white 
illumination  about  the  noon  hours,  while  the 
lowest  temperature  was  about  50°,  and  the 
highest  75°. 

It  is  only  in  late  autumn  and  winter  that 
grand,  roaring  storms  come  down  and  sol- 
idly fill  all  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  Most 
of  them  are  steady,  all-day  rains  with  high 
winds.  Snow  on  the  lowlands  is  not  un- 
common, but  it  never  falls  to  a  great  depth, 
or  lies  long,  and  the  temperature  is  seldom 
more  than  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point.  On  the  mountains,  however,  and  back 
in  the  interior,  the  winter  months  are  in- 
tensely cold— so  cold  that  mercury  may  at 
times  be  used  for  bullets  by  the  hunters,  in- 
stead of  lead. 


EXCURSIONS  ABOUT  WRANGEL. 

By  stopping  over  a  few  weeks  at  Fort 
Wrangel,  and  making  excursions  into  the 
adjacent  region,  many  near  and  telling  views 
may  be  had  of  the  noble  forests,  glaciers, 
streams,  lakes,  wild  gardens,  Indian  villages, 
etc.;  and  as  the  Alaska  steamers  call  here 
about  once  a  week,  you  can  go  on  northward 
and  complete  your  round  trip  when  you  like. 

THE  FORESTS. 

Going  into  the  woods  almost  anywhere,  you 
have  first  to  force  a  way  through  an  outer 
tangle  of  Rubus,  huckleberry,  dogwood,  and 
elder-bushes,  and  a  strange  woody  plant, 
about  six  feet  high,  with  limber,  rope-like 
stems  beset  with  thorns,  and  a  head  of 
broad,  translucent  leaves  like  the  crown  of 
a  palm.  This  is  the  Echino  panax  horrida,  or 
devil's-club.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
thrashing  witches,  and,  I  fear,  deserves  both 
of  its  bad  names.  Back  in  the  shady  deeps 
of  the  forest  the  walking  is  comparatively 
free,  and  you  will  be  charmed  with  the  majes- 
tic beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  with  the  solemn  stillness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  elastic  carpet  of  golden  mosses  flecked 
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and  barred  with  the  sunbeams  that  sift 
through  the  leafy  ceiling. 

The  bulk  of  the  forests  of  southeastern 
Alaska  is  made  up  of  three  species  of  conifers 
— the  Menzies  and  Merten  spruces,  and  the 
yellow  cedar.  These  trees  cover  nearly  every 
rod  of  the  thousand  islands,  and  the  coast 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  main- 
land to  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  Menzies  spruce,  or  Sitka  pine  (Picea 
Sitchensis),  is  the  commonest  species.  In  the 
heaviest  portions  of  the  forest  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  175  feet  or  more,  with  a  diameter 
of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  in  habit  and 
•general  appearance  resembles  the  Douglas 
spruce,  so  abundant  about  Puget  Sound.  The 
timber  is  tough,  close-grained,  white,  and 
looks  like  pine.  A  specimen  that  I  examined 
back  of  Fort  Wrangel  was  a  little  over  six 
feet  in  diameter  inside  the  bark  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  at  the  time  it  was 
felled  was  about  500  years  old.  Another  speci- 
men, four  feet  in  diameter,  was  385  years  old; 
and  a  third,  a  little  less  than  five  feet  thick, 
had  attained  the  good  old  age  of  764  years 
without  showing  any  trace  of  decay.  I  saw 
a  raft  of  this  spruce  that  had  been  brought 
to  Wrangel  from  one  of  the  neighboring 
islands,  three  of  the  logs  of  which  were  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  two  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  small  ends.  Perhaps  half 
of  all  the  trees  in  southeastern  Alaska  are 
of  this  species.  Menzies,  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  this  grand  tree,  was  a  Scotch 
botanist  who  accompanied  Vancouver  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  this  coast  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  beautiful  hemlock-spruce  (TsugaMer- 
tensiana)  is  more  slender  than  its  companion, 
but  nearly  as  tall,  and  the  young  trees  are 
more  graceful  and  picturesque  in  habit. 
Large  numbers  of  this  species  used  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  Indians  for  the  astringent 
bark,  which  they  pounded  into  meal  for  bread 
to  be  eaten  with  oily  fish. 

The  third  species  of  this  notable  group, 
Chamcecyparis  Nutkaensis,  called  yellow  ce- 
dar or  Alaska  cedar,  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 
The  branches  are  pinnate,  drooping,  and  form 
beautiful  light-green  sprays  like  those  of 
Libocedrus,  but  the  foliage  is  finer  and  the 
plumes  are  more  delicate.  The  wood  of  this 
noble  tree  is  the  best  the  country  affords,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  entire  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  pale  yellow,  close-grained,  tough, 
durable,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  Indians 
make  their  paddles  and  totem-poles  of  it,  and 


weave  matting  and  coarse  cloth  from  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  also  the  favorite  fire-wood. 
A  yellow-cedar  fire  is  worth  going  a  long  way 
to  see.  The  flames  rush  up  in  a  multitude  of 
quivering,  jagged-edged  lances,  displaying 
admirable  enthusiasm,  while  the  burning 
surfaces  of  the  wood  snap  and  crackle  and 
explode  and  throw  off  showers  of  coals  with 
such  noise  that  conversation  at  such  firesides 
is  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  durability  of  this  timber  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  fallen  trunks  that  are  perfectly 
sound  after  lying  in  the  damp  woods  for  cen- 
turies. Soon  after  these  trees  fall  they  are 
overgrown  with  moss,  in  which  seeds  lodge 
and  germinate  and  grow  up  into  vigorous 
saplings,  which  stand  in  a  row  on  the  backs 
of  their  dead  ancestors.  Of  this  company  of 
young  trees  perhaps  three  or  four  will  grow 
to  full  stature,  sending  down  straddling  roots 
on  each  side,  and  establishing  themselves 
in  the  soil;  and  after  they  have  reached  an 
age  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  the  down- 
trodden trunk  on  which  they  are  standing, 
when  cut  into,  is  found  as  fresh  in  the  heart 
as  when  it  fell. 

The  species  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Oregon,  and  is  sparsely  distributed  along 
the  coast  and  through  the  islands  as  far 
north  as  Chilcat  (latitude  59°).  The  most 
noteworthy  of  the  other  trees  found  in  the 
southern  portion  of  these  forests,  but  form- 
ing only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  is  the 
giant  arbor- vitse  (J'huja  gigantea).  It  is  dis- 
tributed all  the  way  up  the  coast  from  Cali- 
fornia to  about  latitude  56°.  It  is  from  this 
tree  that  the  Indians  make  their  best  canoes, 
some  of  them  being  large  enough  to  carry  fifty 
or  sixty  men.  Of  pine  I  have  seen  only  one 
species  (Pinus  contorta),  a  few  specimens  of 
which,  about  fifty  feet  high,  may  be  found 
on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  bogs.  In  the 
interior  beyond  the  mountains  it  forms  ex- 
tensive forests.  So  also  does  Picea  alba,  a 
slender,  spiry  tree  which  attains  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  I  saw  this 
species  growing  bravely  on  frozen  ground  on 
the  banks  of  streams  that  flow  into  Kotze- 
bue  Sound,  forming  there  the  margin  of  the 
arctic  forest. 

In  the  cool  canons  and  fiords,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  glaciers,  a  species  of  silver 
fir  and  the  beautiful  Paton  spruce  abound. 
The  only  hard-wood  trees  I  have  found  in 
Alaska  are  birch,  alder,  maple,  and  wild  ap- 
ple, one  species  of  each.  They  grow  mostly 
about  the  margins  of  the  main  forests  and 
back  in  the  mountain  canons.  The  lively 
yellow-green   of  the  birch  gives  pleasing 
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variety  to  the  colors  of  the  conifers,  espe- 
cially on  slopes  of  river-canons  with  a  south- 
ern exposure.  In  general  views  all  the  coast 
forests  look  dark  in  the  middle  ground  and 
blue  in  the  distance,  while  the  foreground 
shows  a  rich  series  of  gray  and  brown  and 
yellow  trees.  In  great  part  these  colors  are 
due  to  lichens  which  hang  in  long  tresses 
from  the  limbs,  and  to  mosses  which  grow 
in  broad,  nest-like  beds  on  the  horizontal 
palmate  branches  of  the  Menzies  and  Merten 
spruces.  Upon  these  moss-bed  gardens  high 
in  the  air  ferns  and  grasses  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  even  seedling  trees  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  presenting  the  curious  spectacle  of 
old,  venerable  trees  holding  hundreds  of  their 
children  in  their  arms. 

Seward  expected  Alaska  to  become  the 
ship-yard  of  the  world,  and  so  perhaps  it 
may.  In  the  meantime,  as  good  or  better 
timber  for  every  use  still  abounds  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia; and  let  us  hope  that  under  better 
management  the  waste  and  destruction  that 
have  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  forests  will 
cease,  and  the  time  be  long  before  our  North- 
ern reserves  need  to  be  touched.  In  the  hands 
of  nature  these  Alaska  tribes  of  conifers  are 
increasing  from  century  to  century  as  the 
glaciers  are  withdrawn.  May  they  be  saved 
until  wanted  for  worthy  use— so  worthy  that 
we  may  imagine  the  trees  themselves  willing 
to  come  down  the  mountains  to  their  fate! 


THE  RIVERS. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  excursions  that 
may  be  made  from  Fort  Wrangel  is  the  one 
up  the  Stickeen  River.  Perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  Alaska  streams  may  be  called 
rivers,  but  not  one  of  them  all,  from  the 
mighty  Yukon,  2000  miles  long,  to  the  short- 
est of  the  mountain  torrents  pouring  white 
from  the  glaciers,  has  been  fully  explored. 
From  St.  Elias  the  coast  mountains  extend 
in  a  broad,  lofty  chain  beyond  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory,  gashed  by  stupen- 
dous canons,  each  of  which  carries  a  stream 
deep  enough  and  broad  enough  to  be  called 
a  river,  though  comparatively  short,  as  the 
highest  sources  of  most  of  them  lie  in  the  icy 
solitudes  of  the  range  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  the  coast.  A  few,  however,  of  this 
foaming  brotherhood— the  Chilcat,  Chilcoot, 
Tahkou,  Stickeen,  and  perhaps  others— come 
from  beyond  the  range,  heading  with  the 
Mackenzie  and  Yukon. 

The  tributary  canons  of  the  main-trunk 
canons  of  all  these  streams  are  still  occupied 


by  glaciers  which  descend  in  glorious  ranks, 
their  massy,  bulging  snouts  lying  back  a  little 
distance  in  the  shadows,  or  pushed  grandly 
forward  among  the  cotton  woods  that  line  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  or  all  the  way  across  the 
main  canons,  compelling  the  rivers  to  find  a 
way  beneath  them  through  long,  arching 
tunnels. 

The  Stickeen  is  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other  river  in  Alaska,  because  it  is  the 
way  to  the  Cassiar  gold-mines.  It  is  about 
350  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  150  miles  to  Glenora.  It  first  pur- 
sues a  westerly  course  through  grassy  plains 
darkened  here  and  there  with  patches  of 
evergreens;  then,  curving  southward,  and 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  from  the 
north,  it  enters  the  Coast  Range,  and  sweeps 
across  it  to  the  sea,  through  a  yosemite  that 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long,  one  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  from  5000  to  8000  feet 
deep,  and  marvelously  beautiful  from  end  to 
end.  To  the  appreciative  tourist  sailing  up 
the  river,  the  canon  is  a  gallery  of  sublime 
pictures,  an  unbroken  series  of  majestic 
mountains,  glaciers,  waterfalls,  cascades, 
groves,  gardens,  grassy  meadows,  etc.,  in 
endless  variety  of  form  and  composition; 
while  back  of  the  walls,  and  thousands  of 
feet  above  them,  innumerable  peaks  and 
spires  and  domes  of  ice  and  snow  tower 
grandly  into  the  sky. 

Gliding  along  the  swift-flowing  river,  the 
views  change  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Wonderful,  too,  are  the  changes  dependent 
on  the  seasons  and  the  weather.  In  winter 
avalanches  from  the  snow-laden  heights 
boom  and  reverberate  from  side  to  side  like 
majestic  waterfalls;  storm-winds  from  the 
arctic  highlands,  sweeping  the  canon  like  a 
flood,  choke  the  air  with  ice-dust;  while  the 
rocks,  glaciers,  and  groves  are  in  spotless 
white.  In  spring  you  enjoy  the  chanting  of 
countless  waterfalls;  the  gentle  breathing  of 
warm  winds;  the  opening  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers; the  humming  of  bees  over  beds  of  honey- 
bloom;  birds  building  their  nests;  clouds  of 
fragrance  drifting  hither  and  thither  from 
miles  of  wild  roses,  clover,  and  honeysuckle, 
and  tangles  of  sweet  chaparral;  swaths  of 
birch  and  willow  on  the  lower  slopes  follow- 
ing the  melting  snow-banks;  bossy  cumuli 
swelling  in  white  and  purple  piles  above  the 
highest  peaks;  gray  rain-clouds  wreathing 
the  outstanding  brows  and  battlements  of 
the  walls;  then  the  breaking  forth  of  the  sun 
after  the  rain,  the  shining  of  the  wet  leaves 
and  the  river  and  the  crystal  architecture 
of  the  glaciers;  the  rising  of  fresh  fragrance, 
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the  song  of  the  happy  birds,  the  looming  of 
the  white  domes  in  the  azure,  and  the  serene 
color-grandeur  of  the  morning  and  evening. 
In  summer  you  find  the  groves  and  gardens 
in  full  dress;  glaciers  melting  rapidly  under 
warm  sunshine  and  rain;  waterfalls  in  all 
their  glory ;  the  river  rejoicing  in  its  strength ; 
butterflies  wavering  and  drifting  about  like 
ripe  flower-bloom  in  springtime;  young  birds 
trying  their  wings;  bears  enjoying  salmon 
and  berries;  all  the  life  of  the  canon  brim- 
ming full  like  the  streams.  In  autumn  comes 
rest,  as  if  the  year's  work  were  done;  sun- 
shine, streaming  over  the  cliffs  in  rich,  hazy 
beams,  calls  forth  the  last  of  the  gentians 
and  goldenrods;  the  groves  and  tangles  and 
meadows  bloom  again,  every  leaf  changing 
to  a  petal,  scarlet  and  yellow;  the  rocks  also 
bloom,  and  the  glaciers,  in  the  mellow  golden 
light.  And  so  goes  the  song,  change  succeed- 
ing change  in  glorious  harmony  through  all 
the  seasons  and  years. 

Leaving  Wrangel,  you  go  up  the  coast  to 
Juneau.  After  passing  through  the  pictur- 
esque Wrangel  Narrows  into  Souchoi  Channel 
and  Prince  Frederick  Sound,  a  few  icebergs 
come  in  sight,  the  first  you  have  seen  on  the 
trip.  They  are  derived  from  a  large,  showy 
glacier,  the  Leconte,  which  discharges  into 
a  wild  fiord  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stick- 
een  River,  which  the  Indians  call  Hutli,  or 
Thunder  Bay,  on  account  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  discharge  of  the  icebergs.  This,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
glaciers  that  flow  into  the  sea.  Gliding 
northward,  you  have  the  mountains  of  the 
mainland  on  one  hand,  Kuprianof  and  count- 
less smaller  islands  on  the  other.  The  views 
extend  far  into  the  wilderness,  all  of  them 
as  wild  and  clean  as  the  sky;  but  your  atten- 
tion will  chiefly  be  turned  to  the  mountains, 
now  for  the  first  time  appreciably  near.  As 
the  steamer  crawls  along  the  coast,  the 
canons  are  opened  to  view  and  closed  again 
in  regular  succession,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  allowing  the  attentive  observer  to  see 
far  back  into  their  icy  depths.  About  half- 
way between  Wrangel  Narrows  and  Cape 
Fanshaw,  you  are  opposite  a  noble  group  of 
glaciers  which  come  sweeping  down  through 
the  woods  from  their  white  fountains  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  swaying  in  graceful, 
river-like  curves  around  the  feet  of  lofty 
granite  mountains  and  precipices  like  those 
of  the  Yosemite  valley.  It  was  at  the  larg- 
est of  these,  the  Paterson  glacier,  that  the 
ships  of  the  Alaska  Ice  Company  were  loaded 
for  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

An  hour  or  two  farther  north  another  fleet 


of  icebergs  come  in  sight,  which  have  their 
sources  in  Sum  Dum  or  Holkam  Bay.  This 
magnificent  inlet,  with  its  long,  icy  arms 
reaching  deep  into  the  mountains,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Alaska  fiords; 
but  the  icebergs  in  it  are  too  closely  com- 
pacted to  allow  a  passage  for  any  of  the 
excursion-steamers. 

About  five  miles  from  the  mouth  the  bay 
divides  into  two  main  arms,  about  eighteen 
and  twenty  miles  long,  in  the  farthest-hidden 
recesses  of  which  there  are  four  large  glaciers 
which  discharge  bergs.  Of  the  smaller  glaciers 
of  the  second  and  third  class  that  melt  before 
reaching  tide-water,  a  hundred  or  more  may 
be  seen  along  the  walls  from  a  canoe,  and 
about  as  many  snowy  cataracts,  which,  with 
the  plunging  bergs  from  the  main  glaciers, 
keep  all  the  fiord  in  a  roar.  The  scenery  in 
both  of  the  long  arms  and  their  side  branches 
is  of  the  wildest  description,  especially  in 
their  upper  reaches,  where  the  granite  walls 
rise  in  sheer,  massive  precipices,  like  those  of 
the  Yosemite  valley,  to  a  height  of  from  3000 
to  5000  feet.  About  forty  miles  farther  up  the 
coast  another  fleet  of  icebergs  come  in  sight, 
through  the  midst  of  which  the  steamer 
passes  into  the  Tahkou  Inlet.  It  is  about  eight- 
een miles  long,  from  three  to  five  wide,  and  ex- 
tends into  the  heart  of  the  Coast  Mountains, 
draining  many  glaciers,  great  and  small,  all 
of  which  were  once  tributary  branches  of  one 
grand  glacier  that  formed  and  occupied  the  in- 
let as  its  channel.  This  inlet  more  plainly  than 
any  other  that  I  have  examined  illustrates 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  deep  channels  extending  northward 
from  Puget  Sound;  for  it  is  a  marked  portion 
of  that  system,  a  branch  of  Stephen's  Passage 
still  in  process  of  formation  at  the  head; 
while  its  trends  and  sculpture  are  as  dis- 
tinctly glacial  as  those  of  the  smaller  fiords. 

Sailing  up  the  middle  of  it,  you  may  count 
some  forty-five  glaciers.  Three  of  these  reach 
the  level  of  the  sea,  descending  from  a  group 
of  lofty  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
let, and  making  a  grand  show.  Only  one, 
however,  the  beautiful  Tahkou  glacier,  dis- 
charges bergs.  It  comes  sweeping  forward 
in  majestic  curves,  and  discharges  its  bergs 
through  a  western  branch  of  the  inlet  next 
the  one  occupied  by  the  Tahkou  River.  Thus 
we  see  here  a  river  of  ice  and  a  river  of 
water  flowing  into  the  sea  side  by  side,  both 
of  them  abounding  in  cascades  and  rapids; 
yet  how  different  in  their  rate  of  motion,  and 
in  the  songs  they  sing,  and  in  their  influence 
on  the  landscape !  A  rare  object-lesson  this, 
worth  coming  round  the  world  to  see. 
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Once,  while  I  sat  sketching  among  the  ice- 
bergs here,  two  Tahkou  Indians,  father  and 
son,  came  gliding  toward  us  in  an  exceed- 
ingly small  cottonwood  canoe.  Coming  along- 
side with  a  good-natured  «Sahgaya,»  they 
inquired  who  we  were,  what  we  were  doing, 
etc.,  while  they  in  turn  gave  information  con- 
cerning the  river,  their  village,  and  two  other 
large  glaciers  a  few  miles  up  the  river-canon. 
They  were  hunting  hair-seals,  and  as  they 
slipped  softly  away  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
crouching  in  their  tiny  shell  of  a  boat  among 
the  bergs,  with  barbed  spear  in  place,  they 


ered  with  glaciers,  forests,  or  a  thick  blanket 
of  moss.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of  hardy 
miners  from  the  gulches  and  ledges  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  are  rapidly  overrunning 
the  territory  in  every  direction,  and  making 
it  tell  its  wealth.  And  though  perhaps  not 
one  vein  or  placer  in  a  hundred  has  yet  been 
touched,  enough  has  been  discovered  to  war- 
rant the  opinion  that  this  icy  country  holds 
at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  gold  of  the  world. 
After  time  has  been  given  for  a  visit  to  the 
mines  and  a  saunter  through  the  streets  of 
Juneau,  the  steamer  passes  between  Doug- 
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formed  a  picture  of  icy  wildness  as  telling 
as  any  to  be  found  amid  the  drifts  and  floes 
of  Greenland. 

After  allowing  the  passengers  a  little  time 
—half  an  hour  or  so— to  admire  the  crystal 
wall  of  the  great  glacier  and  the  huge  bergs 
that  plunge  and  rise  from  it,  the  steamer 
goes  down  the  inlet  to  Juneau.  This  young 
town  is  the  mining-center,  and,  so  far  as 
business  is  concerned,  the  chief  place  in  the 
territory.  Here,  it  is  claimed,  you  may  see 
the  largest  quarts-mill  in  the  world/* the  two 
hundred  and  forty  stamps  of  which  keep  up 
a  « steady,  industrious  growl  that  may  be 
heard  a  mile  away.» 

Alaska,  generally  speaking,  is  a  hard  coun- 
try for  the  prospector,  because  most  of  the 
ground  is  either  permanently  frozen  or  cov- 
Vol.  LIV.-66. 


lass  and  Admiralty  islands  into  Lynn  Canal, 
the  most  beautiful  and  spacious  of  all  the 
mountain-walled  channels  you  have  yet  seen. 
The  Auk  and  Eagle  glaciers  appear  in  one 
view  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  canal, 
swaying  their  crystal  floods  through  the 
woods  with  grand  effect.  But  it  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  canal,  near  the  head,  that 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  seen— the  Davidson  glacier.  It  first  ap- 
pears as  an  immense  ridge  of  ice  thrust  for- 
ward into  the  channel;  but  when  you  have 
gained  a  position  directly  in  front,  it  presents 
a  broad  current  issuing  from  a  noble  gate- 
way at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  spread- 
ing out  to  right  and  left  in  a  beautiful  fan- 
shaped  mass  three  or  four  miles  in  width,  the 
front  of  which  is  separated  from  the  water 
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DEASE   LAKE,  ON   THE  DIVIDE  BETWEEN   THE  MACKENZIE 
AND  STICKEEN   RIVERS. 


by  the  terminal  moraine.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  large  glaciers  that  are 
in  the  first  stage  of  decadence,  reaching 
nearly  to  tide-water,  but  failing  to  enter  it 
and  send  off  bergs.  Excepting  the  Tahkou, 
all  the  great  glaciers  you  have  yet  seen  on 
the  trip  belong  to  this  class;  but  this  one  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  the  picture 
it  makes,  however  icy  your  after-travels 
may  be.  Shortly  after  passing  the  Davidson 
glacier  the  northernmost  point  of  the  trip 
is  reached  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  a  little 
above  latitude  59°.  At  the  canning-establish- 
ments here  you  may  learn  something  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  beautiful  waters.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  other  resources  of  the 
territory,— furs,  minerals,  timber,  etc.,— it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fisheries.  Besides  whales  in  the 
far  North,  and  the  cod,  herring,  halibut,  and 
other  food  fishes  that  swarm  over  immense 


areas  along  the  shores  and 
inlets,  there  are  probably 
not  fewer  than  a  thousand 
salmon  streams  in  Alaska 
that  are  crowded  with  fine 
salmon  for  months  every 
year.  Their  numbers  are 
beyond  conception.  Often- 
times there  seem  to  be 
more  fish  than  water  in 
the  rapid  portions  of  the 
streams.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  my  men  waded  out 
into  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
run,  and  amused  himself  by 
picking  up  the  fish  and 
throwing  them  over  his 
head.  In  a  single  hour  these 
Indians  may  capture  enough 
to  last  a  year.  Surely  in  no 
part  of  the  world  may  one's 
daily  bread  be  more  easily 
obtained.  Sailing  into  these 
streams  on  dark  nights, 
when  the  waters  are  phos- 
phorescent and  the  salmon 
are  running,  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  exciting  ex- 
perience; the  myriad  fins 
of  the  onrushing  multitude 
crowding  against  one  an- 
other churn  all  the  water 
from  bank  to  bank  into 
silver  fire,  making  a  glori- 
ous glow  in  the  darkness. 

From  Chilcat  we  now  go 
down  Lynn  Canal,  through 
Icy  Strait,  and  into  the  famous  Glacier 
Bay.  All  the  voyage  thus  far  after  leaving 
Wrangel  has  been  icy,  and  you  have  seen 
hundreds  of  glaciers  great  and  small;  but 
this  bay,  and  the  region  about  it  and  be- 
yond it  toward  Mount  St.  Elias,  are  preemi- 
nently the  Iceland  of  Alaska,  and  of  all  the 
west  coast  of  the  continent. 


GLACIERS   OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  results  of  a 
general  exploration  of  the  mountain-ranges 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find  that  there  are 
between  sixty  and  seventy  small  residual 
glaciers  in  the  California  Sierra.  Northward 
through  Oregon  and  Washington,  glaciers, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  still 
exist  on  all  the  higher  volcanic  mountains 
of  the  Cascade  Range,— the  Three  Sisters, 
Mounts  Jefferson,  Hood,  St.  Helen's,  Adams, 
Rainier,  Baker,  and  others,— though  none  of 
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them  approach  the  sea.  Through  British 
Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska  the  broad, 
sustained  chain  of  coast  mountains  is  gener- 
ally glacier-bearing.  The  upper  branches  of 
nearly  every  one  of  its  canons  are  still  oc- 
cupied by  glaciers,  which  gradually  increase 
in  size  and  descend  lower  until  the  lofty  re- 
gion between  Glacier  Bay  and  Mount  St.Elias 
is  reached,  where  a  considerable  number  dis- 
charge into  the  sea.  About  Prince  William's 
Sound  and  Cook's  Inlet  many  grand  glaciers 
are  displayed ;  but  farther  to  the  west,  along 
the  Alaska  peninsula  and  the  chain  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  though  a  large  number  of 
glaciers  occur  on  the  highest  peaks,  they  are 
mostly  small,  and  melt  far  above  sea-level, 
while  to  the  north  of  latitude  62°  few,  if  any, 
remain  in  existence,  the  ground  being  com- 
paratively low  and  the  snowfall  light. 

ON  THE  MUIR  GLACIER. 

The  largest  of  the  seven  glaciers  that  dis- 
charge into  Glacier  Bay  is  the  Muir;  and  be- 
ing also  the  most  accessible,  it  is  the  one  to 
which  tourists  are  taken  and  allowed  to  go 
ashore  for  a  few  hours,  to  climb  about  its 
crystal  cliffs  and  watch  the  huge  icebergs 
as  with  tremendous,  thundering  roar  they 
plunge  and  rise  from  the  majestic  frontal 
sea-wall  in  which  the  glacier  terminates. 
The  front,  or  snout,  of  the  glacier  is  about 


three  miles  wide,  but  the  central  berg-dis- 
charging portion,  which  stretches  across  from 
side  to  side  of  the  inlet  like  a  huge  jagged 
white-and-blue  barrier,  is  only  about  half  as 
wide.  The  height  of  the  ice-wall  above  the 
water  is  from  250  to  300  feet,  but  soundings 
made  by  Captain  Carroll  show  that  720  feet 
of  the  wall  is  below  the  surface,  while  still 
a  third  unmeasured  portion  is  buried  beneath 
the  moraine  material  that  is  being  constantly 
deposited  at  the  foot  of  it.  Therefore,  were 
the  water  and  rocky  detritus  removed,  there 
would  be  presented  a  sheer  precipice  of  ice  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  Seen  from  the  inlet  as 
you  approach  it,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
it  seems  massive  and  comparatively  regular 
in  form,  but  it  is  far  from  being  smooth.  Deep 
rifts  and  hollows  alternate  with  broad,  plain 
bastions,  which  are  ever  changing  as  the  ice- 
bergs are  discharged,  while  it  is  roughened 
along  the  top  with  innumerable  spires  and 
pyramids  and  sharp,  hacked  blades,  leaning 
and  toppling,  or  cutting  straight  into  the  sky. 

THE   BIRTH   OF  THE  ICEBERGS. 

The  number  of  bergs  given  off  varies  some- 
what with  the  weather  and  the  tides.  For 
twelve  consecutive  hours  I  counted  the  num- 
ber discharged  that  were  large  enough  to 
make  themselves  heard  like  thunder  at  a  dis- 
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tance  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  found  the  average 
rate  to  be  one  in  five  or  six  minutes.  The 
thunder  of  the  largest  may  be  heard,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  ten  miles  or  more. 
When  a  large  mass  sinks  from  the  upper  fis- 
sured portion  of  the  wall,  there  is  first  a  keen, 
piercing  crash,  then  a  deep,  deliberate,  long- 
drawn-out,  thundering  roar,  which  slowly 
subsides  into  a  comparatively  low,  far-reach- 
ing, muttering  growl;  then  come  a  crowd  of 
grating,  clashing  sounds  from  the  agitated 
bergs  that  dance  in  the  waves  about  the 
newcomer  as  if  in  welcome;  and  these,  again, 
are  followed  by  the  swash  and  roar  of  the 
berg-waves  as  they  reach  the  shore  and  break 
among  the  boulders.  But  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  bergs,  instead  of  fall- 
ing from  the  exposed  weathered  portion  of 
the  wall,  rise  from  the  submerged  portion 
with  a  still  grander  commotion,  heaving  aloft 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  awful  roaring, 
tons  of  water  streaming  like  hair  down  their 
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sides,  while  they  heave  and  plunge  again 
and  again  before  they  settle  in  poise  and 
sail  away  as  blue  crystal  islands,  free  at  last 
after  being  held  fast  as  part  of  a  slow-crawl- 
ing glacier  for  centuries.  And  how  wonder- 
ful it  seems  that  ice  formed  from  pressed 
snow  on  the  mountains  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  should,  after  all  its  toil  and  travel 
in  grinding  down  and  fashioning  the  face  of 
the  landscape,  still  remain  pure  and  fresh 
and  lovely  in  color!  When  the  sunshine  is 
pouring  and  sifting  in  iris  colors  through  the 
midst  of  all  this  wilderness  of  angular  crys- 
tal ice,  and  through  the  grand,  flame-shaped 
jets  and  sheets  of  radiant  spray  ever  rising 
from  the  blows  of  the  falling  bergs,  the 
effect  is  indescribably  glorious. 

GLACIAL  NIGHTS. 

Glorious,  too,  are  the  nights  along  these 
crystal  cliffs,  when  the  moon  and  the  stars  are 
shining;  the  project- 
ing buttresses  and 
battlements,  seem- 
ingly far  higher 
than  by  day,  stand- 
ing forward  in  the 
moonlight,  relieved 
by  the  shadows  of 
the  hollows;  the 
new-born  bergs 
keeping  up  a  per- 
petual storm  of 
thunder,  and  the 
lunar  bows  display- 
ing faint  iris  colors 
in  the  up-dashing 
spray.  But  it  is  in 
the  darkest  nights, 
when  storms  are 
blowing  and  the 
waters  of  the  in- 
let are  phosphores- 
cent, that  the  most 
terribly  impressive 
show  is  displayed. 
Then  the  long  range 
of  crystal  bluffs, 
faintly  illumined, 
is  seen  stretching 
away  in  the  stormy 
gloom  in  awful,  un- 
earthly grandeur, 
luminous  waves 
dashing  beneath  in 
a  glowing,  seeth- 
ing, wavering  fringe 
of  foam,  while  the 
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new-born  bergs,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom, 
plunging,  heaving,  grating  one  against  an- 
other, seem  like  living  creatures  of  some 
other  world,  dancing  and  roaring  with  the 
roaring  storm  and  the  glorious  surges  of 
auroral  light. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  MUIR  GLACIER. 

If  you  go  ashore  as  soon  as  the  steamer 
drops  anchor,  you  will  have  time  to  push 
back  across  the  terminal  moraine  on  the  east 
side,  and  over  a  mile  or  so  of  the  margin  of 
the  glacier,  climb  a  yellow  ridge  that  comes 
forward  there  and  is  easy  of  access,  and  gain 
a  good,  comprehensive,  telling  view  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  glacier  and  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries— that  is,  if  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  clear  weather.  Instead  of 
a  river  of  ice  winding  down  a  narrow,  moun- 
tain-walled valley,  like  the  largest  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  you  will  see  here  a  grand  lake 
or  sea  of  ice  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  wide, 
more  than  two  hundred  times  as  large  as  the 
celebrated  Mer  de  Glace  of  the  Alps,  a  broad, 
gently  undulating  prairie  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  mountains  from  the  shadowy  canons 
and  amphitheaters  of  which  uncounted  tribu- 
tary glaciers  flow  into  the  grand  central  reser- 
voir. There  are  seven  main  tributaries,  from 
two  to  six  miles  wide  where  they  enter  the 
trunk,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  long; 
each  of  these  has  many  secondary  tributaries, 
so  that  the  whole  number,  great  and  small, 


pouring  from  the  mountain  fountains  into  the 
grand  central  trunk  must  number  at  least 
two  hundred,  not  counting  the  smallest.  The 
views  up  the  main  tributaries  in  bright 
weather  are  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful: 
though  far  off  from  your  standpoint,  the 
broad  white  floods  of  ice  are  clearly  seen 
issuing  in  graceful  lines  from  the  depths  of 
the  mysterious  solitudes.  The  area  drained 
by  this  one  grand  glacier  and  its  branches 
can  hardly  be  less  than  a  thousand  square 
miles,  and  it  probably  contains  more  ice  than 
all  the  eleven  hundred  glaciers  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  combined.  The  distance  back  from  the 
front  to  the  head  of  the  farthest  fountain  is 
about  fifty  miles,  and  the  width  of  the  trunk 
below  the  confluence  of  the  tributaries  is 
about  twenty-five  miles.  Though  apparently 
as  motionless  as  the  mountains  about  its 
basin,  the  whole  glacier  flows  on  like  a  river, 
unhalting,  unresting,  through  all  the  seasons 
from  century  to  century,  with  a  motion  vary- 
ing in  every  part  with  the  depth  of  the 
current  and  the  declivity,  smoothness,  and 
directness  of  different  portions  of  the  chan- 
nel. The  rate  of  motion  in  the  central 
cascading  portion  of  the  current  near  the 
front,  as  determined  by  Professor  Reid,  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches  an  hour, 
or  from  five  to  ten  feet  a  day. 

Along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  main 
trunk  the  ice  is  so  little  broken  that  a  hun- 
dred horsemen  might  ride  abreast  for  miles 
without  encountering  much  difficulty.    But 
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far  the  greater  portion  of  the  vast  expanse 
is  torn  and  crumpled  into  a  bewildering  net- 
work of  ridges  and  blades,  and  rough,  broken 
hummocks,  separated  by  yawning  gulfs  and 
crevasses  unspeakably  beautiful  and  awful. 
Here  and  there  the  adventurous  explorer, 
picking  a  way  in  long,  patient  zigzags  through 
the  shining  wilderness,  comes  to  spacious  hol- 
lows, some  of  them  miles  in  extent,  where 
the  ice,  closely  pressed  and  welded,  presents 
beautiful  blue  lakes  fed  by  bands  of  streams 
that  sing  and  ring  and  gurgle,  and  make 
sheets  of  melody  as  sweet  as  ever  were  made 
by  larks  in  springtime  over  their  nests  in  the 
meadows. 

Besides  the  Muir  there  are  here  six  other 
noble  glaciers  which  send  off  fleets  of  ice- 
bergs, and  keep  the  whole  bay  in  a  roar. 
These  are  the  Geikie,  Hugh  Miller,  Pacific, 
Reid,  Carroll,  and  Hoona  glaciers.  Of  the 
second  class  of  grand  size  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  separated  from  it  by  mud 
floats  and  flood-washed  terminal  moraines, 


there  are  eight,  and  the  smaller  ones  are 
innumerable. 

With  these  views  of  the  ice-world  the  duty- 
laden  tourist  is  gladly  content,  knowing  that 
nowhere  else  could  he  have  sailed  in  a  com- 
fortable steamer  into  new-born  landscapes 
and  witnessed  the  birth  of  icebergs.  Return- 
ing down  the  bay  in  a  zigzag  course,  dodging 
the  drifting  bergs,  you  may  see  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  the  Fairweather  Range — Mounts  Fair- 
weather,  Lituya,  Crillon,  and  La  Perouse. 
Then,  leaving  Icy  Strait,  you  enter  Chatham 
Strait,  and  thence  pass  through  the  pic- 
turesque Peril  Strait  to  Sitka,  the  capital 
of  the  territory.  Here  the  steamer  usually 
stops  for  a  day,  giving  time  to  see  the  inter- 
esting old  Russian  town  and  its  grand  sur- 
roundings. After  leaving  Sitka  the  steamer 
touches  again  at  Wrangel  for  the  mails. 
Then,  gliding  through  the  green  archipel- 
ago by  the  same  way  that  you  came,  you 
speedily  arrive  in  civilization,  rich  in  wild- 

ness  forevermore.  _  ,     ... 

John  Muir. 
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HIS    LANGUAGE. 


THE  wise  men  ask,  «What  language  did  Christ  speak  ?» 
They  cavil,  argue,  search,  and  little  prove. 
0  sages,  leave  your  Syriac  and  your  Greek! 
Each  heart  contains  the  knowledge  that  you  seek: 
Christ  spoke  the  universal  language— Love. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  « THE  MOUNTAINS  OP  CALIFORNIA,*  ETC. 


*N  the  summer  of  1880  I 
set  out  from  Fort  Wran- 
gel  in  a  canoe,  with  the 
Rev.  S.  H.  Young,  my  for- 
mer companion,  and  a 
crew  of  Indians,  to  con- 
tinue the  exploration  of 
the  icy  region  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  begun  in  the  fall  of  1879. 
A  fter  the  necessary  provisions,  blankets,  etc., 
had  been  collected  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
Indians  were  in  their  places  ready  to  dip 
their  paddles,  while  a  crowd  of  their  friends 
were  looking  down  from  the  wharf  to  bid 
them  good-by  and  good  luck,  Mr.  Young,  for 
whom  we  were  waiting,  at  length  came 
aboard,  followed  by  a  little  black  dog  that 
immediately  made  himself  at  home  by  curl- 
ing up  in  a  hollow  among  the  baggage.  I 
like  dogs,  but  this  one  seemed  so  small,  dull, 
and  worthless  that  I  objected  to  his  going, 
and  asked  the  missionary  why  he  was  taking 
him.  «  Such  a  helpless  wisp  of  hair  will  only 
be  in  the  way,»  I  said;  «you  had  better  pass 
him  up  to  one  of  the  Indian  boys  on  the 
wharf,  to  be  taken  home  to  play  with  the 
children.  This  trip  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
one  for  toy  dogs.  He  will  be  rained  on  and 
snowed  on  for  weeks,  and  will  require  care 
like  a  baby.»  But  the  missionary  assured  me 
that  he  would  be  no  trouble  at  all:  that  he 
was  a  perfect  wonder  of  a  dog— could  endure 
cold  and  hunger  like  a  polar  bear,  could  swim 
like  a  seal,  and  was  wondrous  wise,  etc.,  mak- 
ing out  a  list  of  virtues  likely  to  make  him 
the  most  interesting  of  the  company. 

Nobody  could  hope  to  unravel  the  lines  of 
his  ancestry.  He  was  short-legged,  bunchy- 
bodied,  and  almost  featureless— something 
like  a  muskrat.  Though  smooth,  his  hair  was 
long  and  silky,  so  that  when  the  wind  was  at 
his  back  it  ruffled,  making  him  look  shaggy. 
At  first  sight  his  only  noticeable  feature  was 
his  showy  tail,  whiph  was  about  as  shady  and 
airy  as  a  squirrel's,  and  was  carried  curling 
forward  nearly  to  his  ears.  On  closer  in- 
spection you  might  see  his  thin,  sensitive 
ears  and  his  keen  dark  eyes  with  cunning  tan 
spots.  Mr.  Young  told  me  that  when  the  dog 
was  about  the  size  of  a  wood-rat  he  was  pre- 
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sented  to  his  wife  by  an  Irish  prospector  at 
Sitka,  and  that  when  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Wrangel  he  was  adopted  by  the  Stickeen 
Indians  as  a  sort  of  new  good-luck  totem, 
and  named  « Stickeen*  for  the  tribe,  with 
whom  he  became  a  favorite.  On  our  trip  he 
soon  proved  himself  a  queer  character— odd, 
concealed,  independent,  keeping  invincibly 
quiet,  and  doing  many  inexplicable  things 
that  piqued  my  curiosity.  Sailing  week  after 
week  through  the  long,  intricate  channels 
and  inlets  among  the  innumerable  islands 
and  mountains  of  the  coast,  he  spent  the 
dull  days  in  sluggish  ease,  motionless,  and 
apparently  as  unobserving  as  a  hibernating 
marmot.  But  I  discovered  that  somehow  he 
always  knew  what  was  going  forward.  When 
the  Indians  were  about  to  shoot  at  ducks  or 
seals,  or  when  anything  interesting  was  to  be 
seen  along  the  shore,  he  would  rest  his  chin 
on  the  edge  of  the  canoe  and  calmly  look  out. 
When  he  heard  us  talking  about  making  a 
landing,  he  roused  himself  to  see  what  sort 
of  place  we  were  coming  to,  and  made  ready 
to  jump  overboard  and  swim  ashore  as  soon 
as  the  canoe  neared  the  beach.  Then,  with 
a  vigorous  shake  to  get  rid  of  the  brine  in 
his  hair,  he  went  into  the  woods  to  hunt 
small  game.  But  though  always  the  first 
out  of  the  canoe,  he  was  always  the  last  to 
get  into  it.  When  we  were  ready  to  start 
he  could  never  be  found,  and  refused  to 
come  to  our  call.  We  soon  found  out,  how- 
ever, that  though  we  could  not  see  him  at 
such  times,  he  saw  us,  and  from  the  cover 
of  the  briers  and  huckleberry-bushes  in  the 
fringe  of  the  woods  was  watching  the  canoe 
with  wary  eye.  For  as  soon  as  we  were  fairly 
off,  he  came  trotting  down  the  beach,  plunged 
into  the  surf,  and  swam  after  us,  knowing 
well  that  we  would  cease  rowing  and  take 
him  in.  When  the  contrary  little  vagabond 
came  alongside,  he  was  lifted  by  the  neck, 
held  at  arm's  length  a  moment  to  drip,  and 
dropped  aboard.  We  tried  to  cure  him  of 
this  trick  by  compelling  him  to  swim  farther 
before  stopping  for  him;  but  this  did  no  good: 
the  longer  the  swim,  the  better  he  seemed  to 
like  it. 
Though  capable  of  most  spacious  idleness, 
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he  was  always  ready  for  excursions  or  adven- 
tures of  any  sort.  When  the  Indians  went 
into  the  woods  for  a  deer,  Stickeen  was  sure 
to  be  at  their  heels,  provided  I  had  not  yet 
left  camp.  For  though  I  never  carried  a  gun, 
he  always  followed  me,  forsaking  the  hunt- 
ing Indians,  and  even  his  master,  to  share 
my  wanderings.  The  days  that  were  too 
stormy  for  sailing  I  spent  in  the  woods,  or 
on  the  mountains  or  glaciers,  wherever  I 
chanced  to  be;  and  Stickeen  always  insisted 
on  following  me,  gliding  through  the  drip- 
ping huckleberry-bushes  and  prickly  Panax 
and  Rubus  tangles  like  a  fox,  scarce  stirring 
their  close-set  branches,  wading  and  wallow- 
ing through  snow,  swimming  ice-cold  streams, 
jumping  logs  and  rocks  and  the  crusty  hum- 
mocks and  crevasses  of  glaciers  with  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  a  determined 
mountaineer,  never  tiring  or  getting  dis- 
couraged. Once  he  followed  me  over  a 
glacier  the  surface  of  which  was  so  rough 
that  it  cut  his  feet  until  every  step  was 
marked  with  blood;  but  he  trotted  on  with 
Indian  fortitude  until  I  noticed  his  pain  and, 
taking  pity  on  him,  made  him  a  set  of  moc- 
casins out  of  a  handkerchief.  But  he  never 
asked  help  or  made  any  complaint,  as  if,  like 
a  philosopher,  he  had  learned  that  without 
hard  work  and  suffering  there  could  be  no 
pleasure  worth  having. 

Yet  nobody  knew  what  Stickeen  was  good 
for.  He  seemed  to  meet  danger  and  hard- 
ships without  reason,  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way,  never  obeyed  an  order,  and  the 
hunters  could  never  set  him  on  anything 
against  his  will,  or  make  him  fetch  anything 
that  was  shot.  I  tried  hard  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, guessing  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  him;  but  he  was  as  cold  as  a  glacier, 
and  about  as  invulnerable  to  fun,  though  his 
master  assured  me  that  he  played  at  home, 
and  in  some  measure  conformed  to  the 
usages  of  civilization.  His  equanimity  was 
so  immovable  it  seemed  due  to  unfeeling 
ignorance.  Let  the  weather  blow  and  roar, 
he  was  as  tranquil  as  a  stone;  and  no  matter 
what  advances  you  made,  scarce  a  glance  or 
a  tail-wag  would  you  get  for  your  pains.  No 
superannuated  mastiff  or  bulldog  grown  old 
in  office  surpassed  this  soft  midget  in  stoic 
dignity.  He  sometimes  reminded  me  of  those 
plump,  squat,  unshakable  cacti  of  the  Arizona 
deserts  that  give  no  sign  of  feeling.  A  true 
child  of  the  wilderness,  holding  the  even 
tenor  of  his  hidden  life  with  the  silence  and 
serenity  of  nature,  he  never  displayed  a  trace 
of  the  elfish  vivacity  and  fun  of  the  terriers 
and  collies  that  we  all  know,  nor  of  their 


touching  affection  and  devotion.  Like  chil- 
dren, most  small  dogs  beg  to  be  loved  and 
allowed  to  love,  but  Stickeen  seemed  a  very 
Diogenes,  asking  only  to  be  let  alone.  He 
seemed  neither  old  nor  young.  His  strength 
lay  in  his  eyes.  They  looked  as  old  as  the 
hills,  and  as  young  and  as  wild.  I  never 
tired  looking  into  them.  It  was  like  looking 
into  a  landscape;  but  they  were  small  and 
rather  deep-set,  and  had  no  explaining 
puckers  around  them  to  give  out  particu- 
lars. I  was  accustomed  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  plants  and  animals,  and  I  watched 
the  little  sphinx  more  and  more  keenly  as  an 
interesting  study.  But  there  is  no  estimating 
the  wit  and  wisdom  concealed  and  latent  in 
our  lower  fellow-mortals  until  made  manifest 
by  profound  experiences;  for  it  is  by  suffer- 
ing that  dogs  as  well  as  saints  are  developed 
and  made  perfect. 

After  we  had  explored  the  glaciers  of 
the  Sumdum  and  Tahkoo  inlets,  we  sailed 
through  Stephen's  Passage  into  Lynn  Canal, 
and  thence  through  Icy  Strait  into  Cross 
Sound,  looking  for  unexplored  inlets  leading 
toward  the  ice-fountains  of  the  Fairweather 
Range.  While  the  tide  was  in  our  favor  in 
Cross  Sound  we  were  accompanied  by  a  fleet 
of  icebergs  drifting  out  to  the  ocean  from 
Glacier  Bay.  Slowly  we  crawled  around  Van- 
couver's Point,  Wimbleton,  our  frail  canoe 
tossed  like  a  feather  on  the  massive  swells 
coming  in  past  Cape  Spenser.  For  miles  the 
Sound  is  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs  which 
looked  terribly  stern  in  gloomy  weather. 
Had  our  canoe  been  crushed  or  upset,  we 
could  have  gained  no  landing  here ;  for  the 
cliffs,  as  high  as  those  of  Yosemite,  sink  per- 
fectly sheer  into  deep  water.  Eagerly  we 
scanned  the  immense  wall  on  the  north  side 
for  the  first  sign  of  an  opening,  all  of  us 
anxious  except  Stickeen,  who  dozed  in  peace 
or  gazed  dreamily  at  the  tremendous  preci- 
pices when  he  heard  us  talking  about  them. 
At  length  we  discovered  the  entrance  of 
what  is  now  called  Taylor  Bay,  and  about  five 
o'clock  reached  the  head  of  it,  and  encamped 
near  the  front  of  a  large  glacier  which  ex- 
tends as  an  abrupt  barrier  all  the  way  across 
from  wall  to  wall  of  the  inlet,  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles. 

On  first  observation  the  glacier  presented 
some  unusual  features,  and  that  night  I 
planned  a  grand  excursion  for  the  morrow. 
I  awoke  early,  called  not  only  by  the  glacier, 
but  also  by  a  storm.  Rain,  mixed  with  trail- 
ing films  of  scud  and  the  ragged,  drawn-out 
nether  surfaces  of  gray  clouds,  filled  the 
inlet,  and  was  sweeping  forward  in  a  thick, 
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passionate,  horizontal  flood,  as  if  it  were  all 
passing  over  the  country  instead  of  falling 
on  it.  Everything  was  streaming  with  life 
and  motion— woods,  rocks,  waters,  and  the 
sky.  The  main  perennial  streams  were  boom- 
ing, and  hundreds  of  new  ones,  born  of  the 
rain,  were  descending  in  gray  and  white 
cascades  on  each  side  of  the  inlet,  fairly 
streaking  their  rocky  slopes,  and  roaring  like 
the  sea.  I  had  intended  making  a  cup  of 
coifee  before  starting,  but  when  I  heard  the 
storm  I  made  haste  to  join  it;  for  in  storms 
nature  has  always  something  extra  fine  to 
show  us,  and  if  we  have  wit  to  keep  in  right 
relations  with  them  the  danger  is  no  more 
than  in  home-keeping,  and  we  can  go  with 
them  rejoicing,  sharing  their  enthusiasm,  and 
chanting  with  the  old  Norsemen, « The  blast  of 
the  tempest  aids  our  oars;  the  hurricane  is 
our  servant,  and  drives  us  whither  we  wish 
to  go.»  So  1  took  my  ice-ax,  buttoned  my 
coat,  put  a  piece  of  bread  in  my  pocket,  and 
set  out.  Mr.  Young  and  the  Indians  were 
asleep,  and  so,  I  hoped,  was  Stickeen;  but  I 
had  not  gone  a  dozen  rods  before  he  left  his 
warm  bed  in  the  tent,  and  came  boring 
through  the  blast  after  me.  That  a  man 
should  welcome  storms  for  their  exhilarat- 
ing music  and  motion,  and  go  forth  to  see 
God  making  landscapes,  is  reasonable  enough ; 
but  what  fascination  could  there  be  in  dismal 
weather  for  this  poor,  feeble  wisp  of  a  dog, 
so  pathetically  small  ?  Anyhow,  on  he  came, 
breakfastless,  through  the  choking  blast.  I 
stopped,  turned  my  back  to  the  wind,  and 
gave  him  a  good,  dissuasive  talk.  «Now 
don't,*  I  said,  shouting  to  make  myself 
heard  in  the  storm— «  now  don't,  Stickeen. 
What  has  got  into  your  queer  noddle  now? 
You  must  be  daft.  This  wild  day  has  nothing 
for  you.  Go  back  to  camp  and  keep  warm. 
There  is  no  game  abroad— nothing  but 
weather.  Not  a  foot  or  wing  is  stirring. 
Wait  and  get  a  good  breakfast  with  your 
master,  and  be  sensible  for  once.  I  can't  feed 
you  or  carry  you,  and  this  storm  will  kill  you.» 
But  nature,  it  seems,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair;  and  she  gains  her  ends  with  dogs  as 
well  as  with  men,  making  us  do  as  she  likes, 
driving  us  on  her  ways,  however  rough.  So 
after  ordering  him  back  again  and  again  to 
ease  my  conscience,  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
to  be  shaken  off;  a§  well  might  the  earth  try 
to  shake  off  the  moon.  I  had  once  led  his 
master  into  trouble,  when  he  fell  on  one  of 
the  topmost  jags  of  a  mountain,  and  dislo- 
cated his  arms.  Now  the  turn  of  his  humble 
companion  was  coming.  The  dog  just  stood 
there  in  the  wind,  drenched  and  blinking, 


saying  doggedly,  « Where  thou  goest  I  will 
go.»  So  I  told  him  to  come  on,  if  he  must, 
and  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  bread  I  had  put 
in  my  pocket  for  breakfast.  Then  we  pushed 
on  in  company,  and  thus  began  the  most 
memorable  of  all  my  wild  days. 

The  level  flood,  driving  straight  in  our 
faces,  thrashed  and  washed  us  wildly  until 
we  got  into  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  ice- 
cliffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  glacier,  where 
we  rested  and  listened  and  looked  on  in  com- 
fort. The  exploration  of  the  glacier  was  my 
main  object,  but  the  wind  was  too  high  to 
allow  excursions  over  its  open  surface,  where 
one  might  be  dangerously  shoved  while  bal- 
ancing for  a  jump  on  the  brink  of  a  crevasse. 
In  the  meantime  the  storm  was  a  fine  study. 
Here  the  end  of  the  glacier,  descending  over 
an  abrupt  swell  of  resisting  rock  about  five 
hundred  feet  high,  leans  forward  and  falls 
in  majestic  ice-cascades.  And  as  the  storm 
came  down  the  glacier  from  the  north, 
Stickeen  and  I  were  beneath  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  blast,  while  favorably  located  to 
see  and  hear  it.  A  broad  torrent,  draining 
the  side  of  the  glacier,  now  swollen  by  scores 
of  new  streams  from  the  mountains,  was  roll- 
ing boulders  along  its  rocky  channel  between 
the  glacier  and  the  woods  with  thudding, 
bumping,  muffled  sounds,  rushing  toward  the 
bay  with  tremendous  energy,  as  if  in  haste 
to  get  out  of  the  mountains,  the  waters  above 
and  beneath  calling  to  each  other,  and  all  to 
the  ocean,  their  home.  Looking  southward 
from  our  shelter,  we  had  this  great  torrent 
on  our  left,  with  mossy  woods  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  above  it,  the  glacier  on  our  right, 
the  wild,  cascading  portion  of  it  forming  a 
multitude  of  towers,  spires,  and  flat-topped 
battlements  seen  through  the  trees,  and 
smooth  gray  gloom  ahead.  I  tried  to  draw 
the  marvelous  scene  in  my  note-book,  but 
the  rain  fell  on  my  page  in  spite  of  all  that 
I  could  do  to  shelter  it,  and  the  sketch 
seemed  miserably  defective. 

When  the  wind  began  to  abate  I  traced  the 
east  side  of  the  glacier.  All  the  trees  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  woods  were  barked 
and  bruised,  showing  high  ice-mark  in  a  very 
telling  way,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  those 
that  had  stood  for  centuries  on  the  bank  of 
the  glacier  farther  out  lay  crushed  and  be- 
ing crushed.  In  many  places  I  could  see, 
down  fifty  feet  or  so  beneath,  the  margin  of 
the  glacier  mill,  where  trunks  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  diameter  were  being  ground  to 
pulp  against  outstanding  rock-ribs  and  bosses 
of  the  bank.  About  three  miles  above  the 
front  of  the  glacier,  I  climbed  to  the  surface 
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of  it  by  means  of  ax-steps,  made  easy  for 
Stickeen;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  level,  or  nearly  level,  glacier  stretched 
away  indefinitely  beneath  the  gray  sky,  a 
seemingly  boundless  prairie  of  ice.  The  rain 
continued,  which  I  did  not  mind;  but  a  ten- 
dency to  fogginess  in  the  drooping  clouds 
made  me  hesitate  about  venturing  far  from 
land.  No  trace  of  the  west  shore  was  visible, 
and  in  case  the  misty  clouds  should  settle, 
or  the  wind  again  become  violent,  I  feared 
getting  caught  in  a  tangle  of  crevasses. 
Lingering  undecided,  watching  the  weather, 
I  sauntered  about  on  the  crystal  sea.  For  a 
mile  or  two  out  I  found  the  ice  remarkably 
safe.  The  marginal  crevasses  were  mostly 
narrow,  while  the  few  wider  ones  were 
easily  avoided  by  passing  around  them,  and 
the  clouds  began  to  open  here  and  there. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  at  last  pushed  out  for  the 
other  side;  for  nature  can  make  us  do  any- 
thing she  likes,  luring  us  along  appointed 
ways  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  plans.  At  first 
we  made  rapid  progress,  and  the  sky  was  not 
very  threatening,  while  I  took  bearings  oc- 
casionally with  a  pocket-compass,  to  enable 
me  to  retrace  my  way  more  surely  in  case 
the  storm  should  become  blinding;  but  the 
structure-lines  of  the  ice  were  my  main 
guide.  Toward  the  west  side  we  came  to  a 
closely  crevassed  section,  in  which  we  had 
to  make  long,  narrow  tacks  and  doublings, 
tracing  the  edges  of  tremendous  longitudinal 
crevasses,  many  of  which  were  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet  deep,  beautiful  and  awful.  In  working 
a  way  through  them  I  was  severely  cautious, 
but  Stickeen  came  on  as  unhesitatingly  as  the 
flying  clouds.  Any  crevasse  that  I  could  jump 
he  would  leap  without  so  much  as  halting  to 
examine  it.  The  weather  was  bright  and 
dark,  with  quick  flashes  of  summer  and  win- 
ter close  together.  When  the  clouds  opened 
and  the  sun  shone,  the  glacier  was  seen  from 
shore  to  shore,  with  a  bright  array  of  encom- 
passing mountains  partly  revealed,  wearing 
the  clouds  as  garments,  black  in  the  middle, 
burning  on  the  edges,  and  the  whole  icy 
prairie  seemed  to  burst  into  a  bloom  of  iris 
colors  from  myriads  of  crystals.  Then  sud- 
denly all  the  glorious  show  would  be  again 
smothered  in  gloom.  But  Stickeen  seemed 
to  care  for  none  of  these  things,  bright  or 
dark,  nor  for  the  beautiful  wells  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water  so  pure  that  it  was  nearly 
invisible,  the  rumbling,  grinding  moulins,  or 
the  quick-flashing,  glinting,  swirling  streams 
in  frictionless  channels  of  living  ice.  Noth- 
ing seemed  novel  to  him.   He  showed  neither 


caution  nor  curiosity.  His  courage  was  so 
unwavering  that  it  seemed  due  to  dullness 
of  perception,  as  if  he  were  only  blindly 
bold;  and  I  warned  him  that  he  might  slip 
or  fall  short.  His  bunchy  body  seemed  all 
one  skipping  muscle,  and  his  peg  legs  ap- 
peared to  be  jointed  only  at  the  top. 

We  gained  the  west  shore  in  about  three 
hours,  the  width  of  the  glacier  here  being 
about  seven  miles.  Then  I  pushed  northward, 
in  order  to  see  as  far  back  as  possible  into 
the  fountains  of  the  Fairweather  Mountains, 
in  case  the  clouds  should  rise.  The  walking 
was  easy  along  the  margin  of  the  forest, 
which,  of  course,  like  that  on  the  other  side, 
had  been  invaded  and  crushed  by  the  swollen 
glacier.  In  an  hour  we  rounded  a  massive 
headland  and  came  suddenly  on  another  out- 
let of  the  glacier,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
wild  ice-cascade,  was  pouring  over  the  rim 
of  the  main  basin  toward  the  ocean  with  the 
volume  of  a  thousand  Niagaras.  The  surface 
was  broken  into  a  multitude  of  sharp  blades 
and  pinnacles  leaning  forward,  something 
like  the  updashing  waves  of  a  flood  of  water 
descending  a  rugged  channel.  But  these  ice- 
waves  were  many  times  higher  than  those  of 
river  cataracts,  and  to  all  appearance  motion- 
less. It  was  a  dazzling  white  torrent  two 
miles  wide,  flowing  between  high  banks  black 
with  trees.  Tracing  its  left  bank  three  or 
four  miles,  I  found  that  it  discharged  into  a 
fresh-water  lake,  filling  it  with  icebergs. 

I  would  gladly  have  followed  the  outlet, 
but  the  day  was  waning,  and  we  had  to  make 
haste  on  the  return  trip  to  get  off  the  ice  be- 
fore dark.  When  we  were  about  two  miles 
from  the  west  shore  the  clouds  dropped 
misty  fringes,  and  snow  soon  began  to  fly. 
Then  I  began  to  feel  anxiety  as  to  finding  a 
way  in  the  storm  through  the  intricate  net- 
work of  crevasses  which  we  had  entered. 
Stickeen  showed  no  fear.  He  was  still  the 
same  silent,  sufficient,  uncomplaining  Indian 
philosopher.  When  the  storm-darkness  fell 
he  kept  close  behind  me.  The  snow  warned 
us  to  make  haste,  but  at  the  same  time  hid 
our  way.  At  rare  intervals  the  cloudsthinned, 
and  mountains,  looming  in  the  gloom,  frowned 
and  quickly  vanished.  I  pushed  on  as  best  I 
could,  jumping  innumerable  crevasses,  and 
for  every  hundred  rods  or  so  of  direct  ad- 
vance traveling  a  mile  in  doubling  up  and 
down  in  the  turmoil  of  chasms  and  dislocated 
masses  of  ice.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this 
work  we  came  to  a  series  of  longitudinal 
crevasses  of  appalling  width,  like  immense 
furrows.  These  I  traced  with  firm  nerve,  ex- 
cited and  strengthened  by  the  danger,  mak- 
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ing  wide  jumps,  poising  cautiously  on  the 
dizzy  edges  after  cutting  hollows  for  my  feet 
before  making  the  spring,  to  avoid  slipping 
or  any  uncertainty  on  the  farther  sides, 
where  only  one  trial  is  granted— exercise  at 
once  frightful  and  inspiring.  Stickeen  flirted 
across  every  gap  I  jumped,  seemingly  with- 
out effort.  Many  a  mile  we  thus  traveled, 
mostly  up  and  down,  making  but  little  real 
headway  in  crossing,  most  of  the  time  run- 
ning instead  of  walking,  as  the  danger  of 
spending  the  night  on  the  glacier  became 
threatening.  No  doubt  we  could  have  wea- 
thered the  storm  for  one  night,  and  I  faced 
the  chance  of  being  compelled  to  do  so;  but 
we  were  hungry  and  wet,  and  the  north  wind 
was  thick  with  snow  and  bitterly  cold,  and 
of  course  that  night  would  have  seemed  a 
long  one.  Stickeen  gave  me  no  concern.  He 
was  still  the  wonderful,  inscrutable  philoso- 
pher, ready  for  anything.  I  could  not  see  far 
enough  to  judge  in  which  direction  the  best 
route  lay,  and  had  simply  to  grope  my  way 
in  the  snow-choked  air  and  ice.  Again  and 
again  I  was  put  to  my  mettle,  but  Stickeen 
followed  easily,  his  nerves  growing  more  un- 
flinching as  the  dangers  thickened;  so  it  al- 
ways is  with  mountaineers. 

At  length  our  way  was  barred  by  a  very 
wide  and  straight  crevasse,  which  I  traced 
rapidly  northward  a  mile  or  so  without  find- 
ing a  crossing  or  hope  of  one,  then  south- 
ward down  the  glacier  about  as  far,  to  where 
it  united  with  another  crevasse.  In  all  this 
distance  of  perhaps  two  miles  there  was  only 
one  place  where  I  could  possibly  jump  it;  but 
the  width  of  this  jump  was  nearly  the  utmost 
I  dared  attempt,  while  the  danger  of  slipping 
on  the  farther  side  was  so  great  that  I  was 
loath  to  try  it.  Furthermore,  the  side  I  was 
on  was  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  other, 
and  even  with  this  advantage  it  seemed 
dangerously  wide.  One  is  liable  to  under- 
estimate the  width  of  crevasses  where  the 
magnitudes  in  general  are  great.  I  therefore 
measured  this  one  again  and  again,  until 
satisfied  that  I  could  jump  it  if  necessary, 
but  that  in  case  I  should  be  compelled  to 
jump  back  to  the  higher  side,  I  might  fail. 
Now  a  cautious  mountaineer  seldom  takes  a 
step  on  unknown  ground  which  seems  at  all 
dangerous,  that  he  cannot  retrace  in  case  he 
should  be  stoppedJby  unseen  obstacles  ahead. 
This  is  the  rule  of  mountaineers  who  live  long; 
and  though  in  haste,  I  compelled  myself  to 
sit  down  and  deliberate  before  I  broke  it. 
Retracing  my  devious  path  in  imagination,  as 
if  it  were  drawn  on  a  chart,  I  saw  that  I  was 
recrossing  the  glacier  a  mile  or  two  farther 


up-stream,  and  was  entangled  in  a  section  I 
had  not  before  seen.  Should  I  risk  this  dan- 
gerous jump,  or  try  to  regain  the  woods  on 
the  west  shore,  make  a  fire,  and  have  only 
hunger  to  endure  while  waiting  for  a  new 
day?  I  had  already  crossed  so  broad  a  tangle 
of  dangerous  ice  that  I  saw  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  back  to  the  woods  through  the 
storm;  while  the  ice  just  beyond  the  present 
barrier  seemed  more  promising,  and  the  east 
shore  was  now  perhaps  about  as  near  as  the 
west.  I  was  therefore  eager  to  go  on;  but 
this  wide  jump  was  a  tremendous  obstacle. 
At  length,  because  of  the  dangers  already 
behind  me,  I  determined  to  venture  against 
those  that  might  be  ahead,  jumped,  and 
landed  well,  but  with  so  little  to  spare  that 
I  more  than  ever  dreaded  being  compelled  to 
take  that  jump  back  from  the  lower  side. 
Stickeen  followed,  making  nothing  of  it.  But 
within  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  we 
were  stopped  again  by  the  widest  crevasse 
yet  encountered.  Of  course  I  made  haste  to 
explore  it,  hoping  all  might  yet  be  well. 
About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  up-stream  it 
united  with  the  one  we  had  just  crossed,  as 
I  feared  it  would.  Then,  tracing  it  down,  I 
found  it  joined  the  other  great  crevasse  at 
the  lower  end,  maintaining  a  width  of  forty 
to  fifty  feet.  We  were  on  an  island  about  two 
miles  long  and  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  with  two  barely  possible 
ways  of  escape— one  by  the  way  we  came, 
the  other  by  an  almost  inaccessible  sliver- 
bridge  that  crossed  the  larger  crevasse  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  island.  After  tracing 
the  brink,  I  ran  back  to  the  sliver-bridge  and 
cautiously  studied  it.  Crevasses  caused  by 
strains  from  variations  of  the  rate  of  motion 
of  different  parts  of  the  glacier  and  by  con- 
vexities in  the  channel  are  mere  cracks 
when  they  first  open, — so  narrow  as  hardly 
to  admit  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife,— and 
widen  gradually,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  strain.  Now  some  of  these  cracks  are 
interrupted  like  the  cracks  in  wood,  and,  in 
opening,  the  strip  of  ice  between  overlapping 
ends  is  dragged  out;  and  if  the  flow  of  the 
glacier  there  is  such  that  no  strain  is  made 
on  the  sliver,  it  maintains  a  continuous  con- 
nection between  the  sides,  just  as  the  two 
sides  of  a  slivered  crack  in  wood  that  is  be- 
ing split  are  connected.  Some  crevasses  re- 
main open  for  years,  and  by  the  melting  of 
their  sides  continue  to  increase  in  width 
long  after  the  opening  strain  has  ceased, 
while  the  sliver-bridges,  level  on  top  at  first, 
and  perfectly  safe,  are  at  length  melted  to 
thin,  knife-edged  blades,  the  upper  portion 
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being  most  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  since 
the  exposure  is  greatest  in  the  middle,  they 
at  length  curve  downward  like  the  cables  of 
suspension-bridges.  This  one  was  evidently 
very  old,  for  it  had  been  wasted  until  it  was 
the  worst  bridge  I  ever  saw.  The  width  of 
the  crevasse  was  here  about  fifty  feet,  and 
the  sliver,  crossing  diagonally,  was  about 
seventy  feet  long,  was  depressed  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  in  the  middle,  and  the  up-curv- 
ing ends  were  attached  to  the  sides  eight  or 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 
Getting  down  the  nearly  vertical  wall  to  the 
end  of  it  and  up  the  other  side  were  the  main 
difficulties,  and  they  seemed  all  but  insur- 
mountable. Of  the  many  perils  encountered 
in  my  years  of  wandering  in  mountain  alti- 
tudes, none  seemed  so  plain  and  stern  and 
merciless  as  this.  And  it  was  presented 
when  we  were  wet  to  the  skin  and  hungry,  the 
sky  was  dark  with  snow,  and  the  night  near, 
and  we  had  to  fear  the  snow  in  our  eyes  and 
the  disturbing  action  of  the  wind  in  any 
movement  we  might  make.  But  we  were 
forced  to  face  it.  It  was  a  tremendous 
necessity. 

Beginning  not  immediately  above  the 
sunken  end  of  the  bridge,  but  a  little  to 
one  side,  I  cut  nice  hollows  on  the  brink  for 
my  knees  to  rest  in;  then,  leaning  over,  with 
my  short-handled  ax  cut  a  step  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  below,  which,  on  account  of 
the  sheerness  of  the  wall,  was  shallow.  That 
step,  however,  was  well  made ;  its  floor  sloped 
slightly  inward,  and  formed  a  good  hold  for 
my  heels.  Then,  slipping  cautiously  upon  it, 
and  crouching  as  low  as  possible,  with  my 
left  side  twisted  toward  the  wall,  I  steadied 
myself  with  my  left  hand  in  a  slight  notch, 
while  with  the  right  I  cut  other  steps  and 
notches  in  succession,  guarding  against 
glinting  of  the  ax,  for  life  or  death  was  in 
every  stroke,  and  in  the  niceness  of  finish  of 
every  foothold.  After  the  end  of  the  bridge 
was  reached,  it  was  a  delicate  thing  to  poise 
on  a  little  platform  which  I  had  chipped  on 
its  up-curving  end,  and,  bending  over  the 
slippery  surface,  get  astride  of  it.  Crossing 
was  easy,  cutting  off  the  sharp  edge  with 
careful  strokes,  and  hitching  forward  a  few 
inches  at  a  time,  keeping  my  balance  with  my 
knees  pressed  against  its  sides.  The  tremen- 
dous abyss  on  each  side  I  studiously  ignored. 
The  surface  of  that  blue  sliver  was  then  all 
the  world.  But  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
adventure  was,  after  working  my  way  across 
inch  by  inch,  to  rise  from  the  safe  position 
astride  that  slippery  strip  of  ice,  and  to  cut 
a  ladder  in  the  face  of  the  wall— chipping, 


climbing,  holding  on  with  feet  and  fingers 
in  mere  notches.  At  such  times  one's  whole 
body  is  eye,  and  common  skill  and  fortitude 
are  replaced  by  power  beyond  our  call  or 
knowledge.  Never  before  had  I  been  so  long 
under  deadly  strain.  How  I  got  up  the  cliff 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  I  never  could  tell. 
The  thing  seemed  to  have  been  done  by  some- 
body else.  I  never  have  had  contempt  of 
death,  though  in  the  course  of  my  explora- 
tions I  oftentimes  felt  that  to  meet  one's  fate 
on  a  mountain,  in  a  grand  canon,  or  in  the 
heart  of  a  crystal  glacier  would  be  blessed  as 
compared  with  death  from  disease,  a  mean 
accident  in  a  street,  or  from  a  sniff  of  sewer- 
gas.  But  the  sweetest,  cleanest  death,  set 
thus  calmly  and  glaringly  clear  before  us,  is 
hard  enough  to  face,  even  though  we  feel 
gratefully  sure  that  we  have  already  had 
happiness  enough  for  a  dozen  lives. 

But  poor  Stickeen,  the  wee,  silky,  sleekit 
beastie— think  of  him!  When  I  had  decided 
to  try  the  bridge,  and  while  I  was  on  my 
knees  cutting  away  the  rounded  brow,  he 
came  behind  me,  pushed  his  head  past  my 
shoulder,  looked  down  and  across,  scanned 
the  sliver  and  its  approaches  with  his  queer 
eyes,  then  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a 
startled  air  of  surprise  and  concern,  and  be- 
gan to  mutter  and  whine,  saying  as  plainly 
as  if  speaking  with  words,  « Surely  you  are 
not  going  to  try  that  awful  place  ?  »  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  gaze  deliberately 
into  a  crevasse  or  into  my  face  with  a  speak- 
ing look.  That  he  should  have  recognized  and 
appreciated  the  danger  at  the  first  glance 
showed  wonderful  sagacity.  Never  before 
had  the  quick,  daring  midget  seemed  to  know 
that  ice  was  slippery,  or  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  danger  anywhere.  His  looks  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice  when  he  began  to  com- 
plain and  speak  his  fears  were  so  human  that 
I  unconsciously  talked  to  him  as  I  would  to  a 
boy,  and  in  trying  to  calm  his  fears  perhaps 
in  some  measure  moderated  my  own.  « Hush 
your  fears,  my  boy,»  I  said;  «we  will  get 
across  safe,  though  it  is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  No  right  way  is  easy  in  this  rough 
world.  We  must  risk  our  lives  to  save  them. 
At  the  worst  we  can  only  slip;  and  then  how 
grand  a  grave  we  shall  have!  And  by  and  by 
our  nice  bones  will  do  good  in  the  terminal 
moraine.))  But  my  sermon  was  far  from  re- 
assuring him;  he  began  to  cry,  and  after 
taking  another  piercing  look  at  the  tremen- 
dous gulf,  ran  away  in  desperate  excitement, 
seeking  some  other  crossing.  By  the  time  he 
got  back,  baffled,  of  course,  I  had  made  a  step 
or  two.   I  dared  not  look  back,  but  he  made 
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himself  heard;  and  when  he  saw  that  I  was 
certainly  crossing,  he  cried  aloud  in  despair. 
The  danger  was  enough  to  daunt  anybody, 
but  it  seems  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  weigh  and  appreciate  it  so 
justly.  No  mountaineer  could  have  seen  it 
more  quickly  or  judged  it  more  wisely,  dis- 
criminating between  real  and  apparent  peril. 
After  I  had  gained  the  other  side  he 
howled  louder  than  ever,  and  after  run- 
ning back  and  forth  in  vain  search  for  a  way 
of  escape,  he  would  return  to  the  brink  of 
the  crevasse  above  the  bridge,  moaning  and 
groaning  as  if  in  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Could  this  be  the  silent,  philosophic  Stickeen  ? 
I  shouted  encouragement,  telling  him  the 
bridge  was  not  so  bad  as  it  looked,  that  I  had 
left  it  flat  for  his  feet,  and  he  could  walk  it 
easily.  But  he  was  afraid  to  try  it.  Strange 
that  so  small  an  animal  should  be  capable  of 
such  big,  wise  fears!  I  called  again  and  again 
in  a  reassuring  tone  to  come  on  and  fear 
nothing;  that  he  could  come  if  he  would  only 
try.  Then  he  would  hush  for  a  moment,  look 
again  at  the  bridge,  and  shout  his  unshaka- 
ble conviction  that  he  could  never,  never 
come  that  way;  then  lie  back  in  despair,  as  if 
howling:  «Oh-o-o,  what  a  place!  No-o-o;Ican 
never  go-o-o  down  there! »  His  natural  com- 
posure and  courage  had  vanished  utterly  in 
a  tumultuous  storm  of  fear.  Had  the  danger 
been  less,  his  distress  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous.  But  in  this  gulf —a  huge,  yawn- 
ing sepulcher  big  enough  to  hold  everybody 
in  the  territory— lay  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  his  heartrending  cries  might  well  have 
called  Heaven  to  his  help.  Perhaps  they  did. 
So  hidden  before,  he  was  transparent  now, 
and  one  could  see  the  workings  of  his  mind 
like  the  movements  of  a  clock  out  of  its  case. 
His  voice  and  gestures  were  perfectly  human, 
and  his  hopes  and  fears  unmistakable,  while 
he  seemed  to  understand  every  word  of  mine. 
I  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  leaving  him. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  him  to  venture. 
To  compel  him  to  try  by  fear  of  being  left,  I 
started  off  as  if  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  and 
disappeared  back  of  a  hummock;  but  this  did 
no  good,  for  he  only  lay  down  and  cried.  So 
after  hiding  a  few  minutes,  I  went  back  to 
the  brink  of  the  crevasse,  and  in  a  severe 
tone  of  voice  shouted  across  to  him  that  now 
I  must  certainly  leave  him— I  could  wait  no 
longer;  and  that  if  he  would  not  come,  all  I 
could  promise  was  that  I  would  return  to 
seek  him  next  day.  I  warned  him  that  if  he 
went  back  to  the  woods  the  wolves  would  kill 
him,  and  finished  by  urging  him  once  more 
by  words  and  gestures  to  come  on.   He  knew 


very  well  what  I  meant,  and  at  last,  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  hushed  and  breathless, 
he  lay  down  on  the  brink  in  the  hollow  1  had 
made  for  my  knees,  pressed  his  body  against 
the  ice  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  friction, 
gazed  into  the  first  step,  put  his  little  feet 
together,  and  slid  them  slowly  down  into  it, 
bunching  all  four  in  it,  and  almost  standing 
on  his  head.  Then,  without  lifting  them,  as 
well  as  I  could  see  through  the  snow,  he 
slowly  worked  them  over  the  edge  of  the 
step,  and  down  into  the  next  and  the  next 
in  succession  in  the  same  way,  and  gained 
the  bridge.  Then  lifting  his  feet  with  the 
regularity  and  slowness  of  the  vibrations  of 
a  seconds'  pendulum,  as  if  counting  and 
measuring  one,  two,  three,  holding  himself  in 
dainty  poise,  and  giving  separate  attention 
to  each  little  step,  he  gained  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  at  the  top  of  which  I  was  kneeling  to 
give  him  a  lift  should  he  get  within  reach. 
Here  he  halted  in  dead  silence,  and  it  was 
here  I  feared  he  might  fail,  for  dogs  are  poor 
climbers.  I  had  no  cord.  If  I  had  had  one,  I 
would  have  dropped  a  noose  over  his  head 
and  hauled  him  up.  But  while  I  was  think- 
ing whether  an  available  cord  might  be  made 
out  of  clothing,  he  was  looking  keenly  into 
the  series  of  notched  steps  and  finger-holds 
of  the  ice-ladder  I  had  made,  as  if  counting 
them  and  fixing  the  position  of  each  one 
in  his  mind.  Then  suddenly  up  he  came, 
with  a  nervy,  springy  rush,  hooking  his  paws 
into  the  notches  and  steps  so  quickly  that  I 
could  not  see  how  it  was  done,  and  whizzed 
past  my  head,  safe  at  last! 

And  now  came  a  scene!  « Well  done,  well 
done,  little  boy!  Brave  boy!»  I  cried,  trying 
to  catch  and  caress  him;  but  he  would  not 
be  caught.  Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen 
anything  like  so  passionate  a  revulsion  from 
the  depths  of  despair  to  uncontrollable, 
exultant,  triumphant  joy.  He  flashed  and 
darted  hither  and  thither  as  if  fairly  de- 
mented, screaming  and  shouting,  swirling 
round  and  round  in  giddy  loops  and  circles 
like  a  leaf  in  a  whirlwind,  lying  down  and 
rolling  over  and  over,  sidewise  and  heels 
over  head,  pouring  forth  a  tumultuous  flood 
of  hysterical  cries  and  sobs  and  gasping 
mutterings.  And  when  I  ran  up  to  him  to 
shake  him,  fearing  he  might  die  of  joy,  he 
flashed  off  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  his 
feet  in  a  mist  of  motion;  then,  turning  sud- 
denly, he  came  back  in  wild  rushes,  and 
launched  himself  at  my  face,  almost  knock- 
ing me  down,  all  the  time  screeching  and 
screaming  and  shouting  as  if  saying, « Saved! 
saved!  saved!*   Then  away  again,  dropping 
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suddenly  at  times  with  his  feet  in  the  air, 
trembling,  and  fairly  sobbing.  Such  passion- 
ate emotion  was  enough  to  kill  him.  Moses's 
stately  song  of  triumph  after  escaping  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Red  Sea  was  nothing  to 
it.  Who  could  have  guessed  the  capacity  of 
the  dull,  enduring  little  fellow  for  all  that 
most  stirs  this  mortal  frame  ?  Nobody  could 
have  helped  crying  with  him. 

But  there  is  nothing  like  work  for  toning 
down  either  excessive  fear  or  joy.  So  I  ran 
ahead,  calling  him,  in  as  gruff  a  voice  as  I 
could  command,  to  come  on  and  stop  his 
nonsense,  for  we  had  far  to  go,  and  it  would 
soon  be  dark.  Neither  of  us  feared  another 
trial  like  this.  Heaven  would  surely  count 
one  enough  for  a  lifetime.  The  ice  ahead 
was  gashed  by  thousands  of  crevasses,  but 
they  were  common  ones.  The  joy  of  deliver- 
ance burned  in  us  like  fire,  and  we  ran  with- 
out fatigue,  every  muscle,  with  immense 
rebound,  glorying  in  its  strength.  Stickeen 
flew  across  everything  in  his  way,  and  not 
till  dark  did  he  settle  into  his  normal  fox- 
like, gliding  trot.  At  last  the  mountains 
crowned  with  spruce  came  in  sight,  looming 
faintly  in  the  gloaming,  and  we  soon  felt  the 
solid  rock  beneath  our  feet,  and  were  safe. 
Then  came  weariness.  We  stumbled  down 
along  the  lateral  moraine  in  the  dark,  over 
rocks  and  tree-trunks,  through  the  bushes 
and  devil-club  thickets  and  mossy  logs  and 
boulders  of  the  woods  where  we  had  shel- 
tered ourselves  in  the  morning.  Then  out  on 
the  level  mud-slope  of  the  terminal  moraine. 
Danger  had  vanished,  and  so  had  our  strength. 


We  reached  camp  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
found  a  big  fire  and  a  big  supper.  A  party 
of  Hoona  Indians  had  visited  Mr.  Young, 
bringing  a  gift  of  porpoise-meat  and  wild 
strawberries,  and  hunter  Joe  had  brought  in 
a  wild  goat.  But  we  lay  down,  too  tired  to 
eat  much,  and  soon  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
The  man  who  said,  «  The  harder  the  toil  the 
sweeter  the  rest,»  never  was  profoundly  tired. 
Stickeen  kept  springing  up  and  muttering  in 
his  sleep,  no  doubt  dreaming  that  he  was 
still  on  the  brink  of  the  crevasse;  and  so  did 
I— that  night  and  many  others,  long  after- 
ward, when  I  was  nervous  and  overtired. 

Thereafter  Stickeen  was  a  changed  dog. 
During  the  rest  of  the  trip,  instead  of  hold- 
ing aloof,  he  would  come  to  me  at  night, 
when  all  was  quiet  about  the  camp-fire,  and 
rest  his  head  on  my  knee,  with  a  look  of  de- 
votion, as  if  I  were  his  god.  And  often,  as  he 
caught  my  eye,  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
say,  « Was  n't  that  an  awful  time  we  had 
together  on  the  glacier?  » 

None  of  his  old  friends  know  what  finally  be- 
came of  him.  When  my  work  for  the  season 
was  done  I  departed  for  California,  and  never 
saw  the  dear  little  fellow  again.  Mr.  Young 
wrote  me  that  in  the  summer  of  1883  he  was 
stolen  by  a  tourist  at  Fort  Wrangel,  and 
taken  away  on  a  steamer.  His  fate  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.  If  alive  he  is  very  old. 
Most  likely  he  has  left  this  world— crossed 
the  last  crevasse— and  gone  to  another.  But 
he  will  not  be  forgotten.  Come  what  may,  to 
me  Stickeen  is  immortal. 

John  Muir. 
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(IGHT  bells  has  gone,  Mr.  Sims! » 
shouted  the  apprentice,  shak- 
ing the  mate  violently. 

«  Eight  bells! » he  answered, 
leaping  from  his  bunk,  and 
frantically  getting  into  sea- 
boots.    « Why  the  devil  did  n't 
you  call  me  before,  Devine?» 

« I  called  you  four  times,  sir,»  said  the  boy, 
in  a  hurt  tone;  «and  the  last  time  I  made 
sure  you  'd  get  up,  because  you  asked  about 
the  weather,  sir.» 

«Well,  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  it 's  your  business  to  see  me  get  out,» 
said  the  mate,  with  emphasis.  « Is  the  watch 
aft?» 


«  Yes,  sir.» 

«D — n!»  said  the  mate,  and  he  rushed 
bareheaded  on  deck  to  muster  his  men. 

The  port  watch  lounged,  a  sleepy  group, 
about  the  main  fife-rail— the  men  for  the 
wheel  and  lookout  in  oilskins,  the  remainder 
not  fully  dressed. 

«  Johnson,  Hawkins,  Tregethen,  McCarthy,)* 
began  the  mate. 

« Here,  sir.  All  here,»  spoke  up  one  of  the 
men. 

« Relieve  the  wheel,  then,»  ordered  the 
officer.  «Be  up  there  in  a  minute,  Mr. 
Markham,»  he  called  to  the  poop,  and  then 
dived  into  his  room  again  for  additions  to 
his  toilet. 
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SEVEN  PICTURES   IN  COLOR 
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I.Viev  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 

II. Pueblo  Dwellings 

III.The  Desert  without  Water 

IV.  The  Desert  with  Water 
V.  Formal  Growth  in  the  Desert 

VI.  Water  let  in  on  a  Field  of  Alfalfa 

VII.  Bill  Sachs:  A  Southwestern  Type 
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THE  GRAND  CANON  OF  THE 
COLORADO' 

BY   JOHN    MUIR 

Author  of  "The  Mountains  of  California,"  "Our  National  Parks,"  etc. 


HAPPY  nowadays  is  the  tourist,  with 
earth's  wonders,  new  and  old,  spread 
invitingly  open  before  him,  and  a  host  of 
able  workers  as  his  slaves  making  every- 
thing easy,  padding  plush  about  him,  grad- 
ing roads  for  him,  boring  tunnels,  moving 
hills  out  of  his  way,  eager,  like  the  devil, 
to  show  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory  and  foolishness,  spiritual- 
izing travel  for  him  with  lightning  and 
steam,  abolishing  space  and  time  and  al- 
most everything  else.  Little  children  and 
tender,  pulpy  people,  as  well  as  storm- 
seasoned  explorers,  may  now  go  almost 
everywhere  in  smooth  comfort,  cross  oceans 
and  deserts  scarce  accessible  to  fishes  and 
birds,  and,  dragged  by  steel  horses,  go  up 
high  mountains,  riding  gloriously  beneath 
starry  showers  of  sparks,  ascending  like 
Elijah  in  a  whirlwind  and  chariot  of  fire. 

First  of  the  wonders  of  the  great  West 
to  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  tourist 
were  the  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees,  on  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
way ;  next  came  the  Yellowstone  and  icy 
Alaska,  by  the  Northern  roads;  and  last 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  which, 
naturally  the  hardest  to  reach,  has  now  be- 
come, by  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe,  the  most 
accessible  of  all. 

Of  course  with  this  wonderful  extension 
of  steel  ways  through  our  wildness  there  is 
loss  as  well  as  gain.  Nearly  all  railroads 
are  bordered  by  belts  of  desolation.  The 
finest  wilderness  perishes  as  if  stricken  with 
pestilence.  Bird  and  beast  people,  if  not 
the  dryads,  are  frightened  from  the  groves. 


Too  often  the  groves  also  vanish,  leaving 
nothing  but  ashes.  Fortunately,  nature 
has  a  few  big  places  beyond  man's  power 
to  spoil — the  ocean,  the  two  icy  ends  of 
the  globe,  and  the  Grand  Canon. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  Santa  Fe 
trains  running  to  the  edge  of  the  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona,  I  was  troubled  with 
thoughts  of  the  disenchantment  likely  to 
follow.  But  last  winter,  when  I  saw  those 
trains  crawling  along  through  the  pines  of 
the  Cocanini  Forest  and  close  up  to  the 
brink  of  the  chasm  at  Bright  Angel,  I  was 
glad  to  discover  that  in  the  presence  of 
such  stupendous  scenery  they  are  nothing. 
The  locomotives  and  trains  are  mere  beetles 
and  caterpillars,  and  the  noise  they  make 
is  as  little  disturbing  as  the  hooting  of  an 
owl  in  the  lonely  woods. 

In  a  dry,  hot,  monotonous  forested 
plateau,  seemingly  boundless,  you  come 
suddenly  and  without  warning  upon  the 
abrupt  edge  of  a  gigantic  sunken  land- 
scape of  the  wildest,  most  multitudinous 
features,  and  those  features,  sharp  and 
angular,  are  made  out  of  flat  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  forming  a  spirv. 
jagged,  gloriously  colored  mountain-range 
countersunk  in  a  level  gray  plain.  It  is  a 
hard  job  to  sketch  it  even  in  scrawniest 
outline ;  and  try  as  I  may,  not  in  the  least 
sparing  myself,  I  cannot  tell  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  wonders  of  its  features — the 
side-canons,  gorges,  alcoves,  cloisters,  and 
amphitheaters  of  vast  sweep  and  depth, 
carved  in  its  magnificent  walls ;  the  throng 
of  great  architectural  rocks  it  contains  re- 


1  See  drawing  by  Maxfteld  Parrish  on  page  2.     The  adventurous  narrative  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  of 
the  pioneer  exploration  of  the  canons  of  the  Colorado  by  his  boat  expedition  will  be  found 
in  this  magazine  for  January,  February,  and  March,   1875  (Vol.  IX,  Old  Series), 
with  many  drawings  of  the  region  by  Thomas  Moran.  —  Editor. 
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sembling  castles,  cathedrals,  temples,  and 
palaces,  towered  and  spired  and  painted, 
Some  of  them  nearly  a  mile  high,  yet  be- 
neath one's  feet.  All  this,  however,  is  less 
difficult  than  to  give  any  idea  of  the  im- 
pression of  wild,  primeval  beauty  and 
power  one  receives  in  merely  gazing  from 
its  brink.  The  view  down  the  gulf  of  color 
and  over  the  rim  of  its  wonderful  wall, 
more  than  any  other  view  I  know,  leads  us 
to  think  of  our  earth  as  a  star  with  stars 
swimming  in  light,  every  radiant  spire 
pointing  the  way  to  the  heavens. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  the 
canon  is,  or  what  impression  it  makes, 
from  descriptions  or  pictures,  however 
good.  Naturally  it  is  untellable  even  to 
those  who  have  seen  something  perhaps  a 
little  like  it  on  a  small  scale  in  this  same 
plateau  region.  One's  most  extravagant 
expectations  are  indefinitely  surpassed, 
though  one  expect  much  from  what  is 
said  of  it  as  "  the  biggest  chasm  on  earth  " 
— "so  big  is  it  that  all  other  big  things,— 
Yosemite,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Pyramids, 
Chicago,— all  would  be  lost  if  tumbled 
into  it."  Naturally  enough,  illustrations  as 
to  size  are  sought  for  among  other  canons 
like  or  unlike  it,  with  the  common  result 
of  worse  confounding  confusion.  The  pru- 
dent keep  silence.  It  was  once  said  that 
the  "  Grand  Canon  could  put  a  dozen  Yo- 
semites  in  its  vest  pocket." 

The  justly  famous  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone  is,  like  the  Colorado,  gor- 
geously colored  and  abruptly  countersunk  in 
a  plateau,  and  both  are  mainly  the  work  of 
water.  But  the  Colorado's  cafion  is  more 
than  a  thousand  times  larger,  and  as  a  score 
or  two  new  buildings  of  ordinary  size  would 
not  appreciably  change  the  general  view  of 
a  great  city,  so  hundreds  of  Yellowstones 
might  be  eroded  in  the  sides  of  the  Colo- 
rado Canon  without  noticeably  augmenting 
its  size  or  the  richness  of  its  sculpture.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  the  great  Yosemite  rocks 
would  be  thus  lost  or  hidden.  Nothing  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know, 
rivals  El  Capitan  and  Tissiack,  much  less 
dwarfs  or  in  any  way  belittles  them.  None 
of  the  sandstone  or  limestone  precipices  of 
the  canon  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of 
approaches  in  smooth,  flawless  strength  and 
grandeur  the  granite  face  of  El  Capitan  or 
the  Tenaya  side  of  Cloud's  Rest.  These 
colossal  cliffs,  types  of  permanence,  are 
about  three  thousand  and   six   thousand 


feet  high;  those  of  the  canon  that  are 
sheer  are  about  half  as  high,  and  are  types 
of  fleeting  change;  while  glorious-domed 
Tissiack,  noblest  of  mountain  buildings, 
far  from  being  overshadowed  or  lost  in 
this  rosy,  spiry  canon  company,  would 
draw  every  eye,  and,  in  serene  majesty, 
"  aboon  them  a'  "  she  would  take  her  place 
— castle,  temple,  palace,  or  tower.  Never- 
theless a  noted  writer,  comparing  the 
Grand  Canon  in  a  general  way  with  the 
glacial  Yosemite,  says  :  "  And  the  Yosemite 
— ah,  the  lovely  Yosemite !  •  Dumped  down 
into  the  wilderness  of  gorges  and  moun- 
tains, it  would  take  a  guide  who  knew  of 
its  existence  a  long  time  to  find  it."  This 
is  striking,  and  shows  up  well  above  the 
levels  of  commonplace  description ;  but  it 
is  confusing,  and  has  the  fatal  fault  of  not 
being  true.  As  well  try  to  describe  an  eagle 
by  putting  a  lark  in  it.  "  And  the  lark — ah, 
the  lovely  lark!  Dumped  down  the  red, 
royal  gorge  of  the  eagle,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find."  Each  in  its  own  place  is  better, 
singing  at  heaven's  gate,  and  sailing  the 
sky  with  the  clouds. 

Every  feature  of  nature's  big  face  is 
beautiful, — height  and  hollow,  wrinkle, 
furrow,  and  line, — and  this  is  the  main 
master  furrow  of  its  kind  on  our  continent, 
incomparably  greater  and  more  impressive 
than  any  other  yet  discovered,  or  likely  to 
be  discovered,  now  that  all  the  great  rivers 
have  been  traced  to  their  heads. 

The  Colorado  River  rises  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent  on  the  dividing  ranges 
and  ridges  between  the  two  oceans,  drains 
thousands  of  snowy  mountains  through 
narrow  or  spacious  valleys,  and  thence 
through  canons  of  every  color,  sheer- walled 
and  deep,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  one  grand  canon  of  canons. 

It  is  very  hard  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  conception  of  its  size,  much  more 
of  its  color,  its  vast  wall-sculpture,  the  wealth 
of  ornate  architectural  buildings  that  fill  it, 
or,  most  of  all,  the  tremendous  impression 
it  makes.  According  to  Major  Powell,  it 
is  about  two  hundred  and  seventeen  miles 
long,  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide  from 
rim  to  rim,  and  from  about  five  thousand 
to  six  thousand  feet  deep.  So  tremendous 
a  chasm  would  be  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  wonders  even  if,  like  ordinary 
canons  cut  in  sedimentary  rocks,  it  were 
empty  and  its  walls  were  simple.  But 
instead  of  being  plain,  the  walls  are  so 
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deeply  and  elaborately  carved  into  all 
sorts  of  recesses — alcoves,  cirques,  am- 
phitheaters, and  side-canons— that  were 
you  to  trace  the  rim  closely  around  on  both 
sides  your  journey  would  be  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  long.  Into  all  these  recesses  the 
level,  continuous  beds  of  rock  in  ledges  and 
benches,  with  their  various  colors,  run  like 
broad  ribbons,  marvelously  beautiful  and 
effective  even  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  And  the  vast  space  these  glorious 
walls  inclose,  instead  of  being  empty,  is 
crowded  with  gigantic  architectural  rock 
forms  gorgeously  colored  and  adorned 
with  towers  and  spires  like  works  of  art. 

Looking  down  from  this  level  plateau, 
we  are  more  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
being  on  the  top  of  everything  than  when 
looking  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
From  side  to  side  of  the  vast  gulf,  temples, 
palaces,  towers,  and  spires  come  soaring 
up  in  thick  array  half  a  mile  or  nearly  a 
mile  above  their  sunken,  hidden  bases, 
some  to  a  level  with  our  standpoint,  but 
none  higher.  And  in  the  inspiring  morning 
light  all  are  so  fresh  and  rosy-looking  that 
they  seem  new-born ;  as  if,  like  the  quick- 
growing  crimson  snow-plants  of  the  Cali- 
fornia woods,  they  had  just  sprung  up, 
hatched  by  the  warm,  brooding,  motherly 
weather. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  great  pines  and 
sequoias  of  the  Sierra,  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  one  of  those  trees  could  be  set  by 
itself  in  some  city  park,  its  grandeur  might 
there  be  impressively  realized ;  while  in  its 
home  forests,  where  all  magnitudes  are 
great,  the  weary,  satiated  traveler  sees  none 
of  them  truly.  It  is  so  with  these  majestic 
rock  structures. 

Though  mere  residual  masses  of  the 
plateau,  they  are  dowered  with  the  gran- 
deur and  repose  of  mountains,  together  with 
the  finely  chiseled  carving  and  modeling 
of  man's  temples  and  palaces,  and  often, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  their  sym- 
metry. Some,  closely  observed,  look  like 
ruins ;  but  even  these  stand  plumb  and  true, 
and  show  architectural  forms  loaded  with 
lines  strictly  regular  and  decorative,  and 
all  are  arrayed  in  colors  that  storms  and 
time  seem  only  to  brighten.  They  are  not 
placed  in  regular  rows  in  line  with  the  river, 
but  "  a'  through  ither,"  as  the  Scotch  say, 
in  lavish,  exuberant  crowds,  as  if  nature 
in  wildest  extravagance  held  her  bravest 
structures    as    common     as    gravel-piles. 


Yonder  stands  a  spiry  cathedral  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  in  height,  nobly  symmetrical, 
with  sheer  buttressed  walls  and  arched 
doors  and  windows,  as  richly  finished  and 
decorated  with  sculptures  as  the  great  rock 
temples  of  India  or  Egypt  Beside  it  rises 
a  huge  castle  with  arched  gateway,  turrets, 
watch-towers,  ramparts,  etc.,  and  to  right 
and  left  palaces,  obelisks,  and  pyramids 
fairly  fill  the  gulf,  all  colossal  and  all  lav- 
ishly painted  and  carved.  Here  and  there 
a  flat-topped  structure  may  be  seen,  or  one 
imperfectly  domed  ;  but  the  prevailing  style 
is  ornate  Gothic,  with  many  hints  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Indian. 

Throughout  this  vast  extent  of  wild 
architecture — nature's  own  capital  city  — 
there  seem  to  be  no  ordinary  dwellings. 
All  look  like  grand  and  important  public 
structures,  except  perhaps  some  of  the 
lower  pyramids,  broad-based  and  sharp- 
pointed,  covered  with  down-flowing  talus 
like  loosely  set  tents  with  hollow,  sagging 
sides.  The  roofs  often  have  disintegrated 
rocks  heaped  and  draggled  over  them,  but 
in  the  main  the  masonry  is  firm  and  laid 
in  regular  courses,  as  if  done  by  square 
and  rule. 

Nevertheless  they  are  ever  changing: 
their  tops  are  now  a  dome,  now  a  flat  table 
or  a  spire,  as  harder  or  softer  strata  are 
reached  in  their  slow  degradation,  while 
the  sides,  with  all  their  fine  moldings,  are 
being  steadily  undermined  and  eaten  away. 
But  no  essential  change  in  style  or  color  is 
thus  effected.  From  century  to  century 
they  stand  the  same.  What  seems  con- 
fusion among  the  rough  earthquake-shaken 
crags  nearest  one  comes  to  order  as  soon 
as  the  main  plan  of  the  various  structures 
appears.  Every  building,  however  com- 
plicated and  laden  with  ornamental  lines, 
is  at  one  with  itself  and  every  one  of  its 
neighbors,  for  the  same  characteristic  con- 
trolling belts  of  color  and  solid  strata  ex- 
tend with  wonderful  constancy  for  very 
great  distances,  and  pass  through  and  give 
style  to  thousands  of  separate  structures, 
however  their  smaller  characters  may 
vary. 

Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work  displayed, — carving,  tracery  on  cliff- 
faces,  moldings,  arches,  pinnacles, — none 
is  more  admirably  effective  or  charms  more 
than  the  webs  of  rain-channeled  taluses. 
Marvelously  extensive,  without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  waste  or  excess,  they 
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cover  roofs  and  dome-tops  and  the  base 
of  every  cliff,  belt  each  spire  and  pyramid 
and  massy,  towering  temple,  and  in  beau- 
tiful continuous  lines  go  sweeping  along 
the  great  walls  in  and  out  around  all  the 
intricate  system  of  side-canons,  amphi- 
theaters, cirques,  and  scallops  into  which 
they  are  sculptured.  From  one  point  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  this  fairy  embroidery  may 
be  traced.  It  is  all  so  fine  and  orderly  that 
it  would  seem  that  not  only  had  the  clouds 
and  streams  been  kept  harmoniously  busy 
in  the  making  of  it,  but  that  every  rain- 
drop sent  like  a  bullet  to  a  mark  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  separate  thought,  so  sure 
is  the  outcome  of  beauty  through  the  stormy 
centuries.  Surely  nowhere  else  are  there 
illustrations  so  striking  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  desolation  and  death,  so  many  of  na- 
ture's own  mountain  buildings  wasting  in 
glory  of  high  desert  air — going  to  dust. 
See  how  steadfast  in  beauty  they  all  are  in 
their  going.  Look  again  and  again  how 
the  rough,  dusty  boulders  and  sand  of  dis- 
integration from  the  upper  ledges  wreathe 
in  beauty  the  next  and  next  below  with 
these  wonderful  taluses,  and  how  the  colors 
are  finer  the  faster  the  waste.  We  often- 
times see  nature  giving  beauty  for  ashes, 
— as  in  the  flowers  of  a  prairie  after  fire, 
— but  here  the  very  dust  and  ashes  are 
beautiful. 

Gazing  across  the  mighty  chasm,  we  at 
last  discover  that  it  is  not  its  great  depth 
nor  length,  nor  yet  these  wonderful  build- 
ings, that  most  impresses  us.  It  is  its  im- 
mense width,  sharply  defined  by  precipitous 
walls  plunging  suddenly  down  from  a  flat 
plain,  declaring  in  terms  instantly  appre- 
hended that  the  vast  gulf  is  a  gash  in  the 
once  unbroken  plateau,  made  by  slow,  or- 
derly erosion  and  removal  of  huge  beds  of 
rocks.  Other  valleys  of  erosion  are  as 
great, — in  all  their  dimensions  some  are 
greater, — but  none  of  these  produces  an 
effect  on  the  imagination  at  once  so  quick 
and  profound,  coming  without  study,  given 
at  a  glance.  Therefore  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  influential  feature  of  this  view 
from  Bright  Angel  or  any  other  of  the 
canon  views  is  the  opposite  wall.  Of  the 
one  beneath  our  feet  we  see  only  fragmen- 
tary sections  in  cirques  and  amphitheaters 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  outjutting  promon- 
tories between  them,  while  the  other, 
though  far  distant,  is  beheld  in  all  its  glory 
of  color  and  noble  proportions — the  one 


supreme  beauty  and  wonder  to  which  the 
eye  is  ever  turning.  For  while  charming 
with  its  beauty  it  tells  the  story  of  the 
stupendous  erosion  of  the  canon — the  foun- 
dation of  the  unspeakable  impression  made 
on  everybody.  It  seems  a  gigantic  state- 
ment for  even  nature  to  make,  all  in  one 
mighty  stone  word,  apprehended  at  once 
like  a  burst  of  light,  celestial  color  its  natu- 
ral vesture,  coming  in  glory  to  mind  and 
heart  as  to  a  home  prepared  for  it  from  the 
very  beginning.  Wildness  so  godful,  cos- 
mic, primeval,  bestows  a  new  sense  of 
earth's  beauty  and  size.  Not  even  from 
high  mountains  does  the  world  seem  so 
wide,  so  like  a  star  in  glory  of  light  on  its 
way  through  the  heavens. 

I  have  observed  scenery-hunters  of  all 
sorts  getting  first  views  of  yosemites,  gla- 
ciers, White  Mountain  ranges,  etc.  Mixed 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  such  scenery 
naturally  excites,  there  is  often  weak  gush- 
ing, and  many  splutter  aloud  like  little 
waterfalls.  Here,  for  a  few  moments  at 
least,  there  is  silence,  and  all  are  in  dead 
earnest,  as  if  awed  and  hushed  by  an  earth- 
quake— perhaps  until  the  cook  cries 
"Breakfast!"  or  the  stable-boy  "Horses 
are  ready!  "  Then  the  poor  unfortunates, 
slaves  of  regular  habits,  turn  quickly  away, 
gasping  and  muttering  as  if  wondering 
where  they  had  been  and  what  had  en- 
chanted them. 

Roads  have  been  made  from  Bright 
Angel  Hotel  through  the  Cocanini  Forest 
to  the  ends  of  outstanding  promontories, 
commanding  extensive  views  up  and  down 
the  canon.  The  nearest  of  them,  three  or 
four  miles  east  and  west,  are  McNeil's 
Point  and  Rowe's  Point ;  the  latter,  be- 
sides commanding  the  eternally  interesting 
canon,  gives  wide-sweeping  views  south- 
east and  west  over  the  dark  forest  roof  to 
the  San  Francisco  and  Mount  Trumbull 
volcanoes — the  bluest  of  mountains  over 
the  blackest  of  level  woods. 

Instead  of  thus  riding  in  dust  with  the 
crowd,  more  will  be  gained  by  going  quietly 
afoot  along  the  rim  at  different  times  of 
day  and  night,  free  to  observe  the  vegeta- 
tion, the  fossils  in  the  rocks,  the  seams 
beneath  overhanging  ledges  once  inhabited 
by  Indians,  and  to  watch  the  stupen- 
dous scenery  in  the  changing  lights  and 
shadows,  cloudsfc  showers,  and  storms.  One 
need  not  go  hunting  the  so-called  "  points 
of  interest."    The  verge  anywhere,  every- 
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where,  is  a  point  of  interest  beyond  one's 
wildest  dreams. 

As  yet,  few  of  the  promontories  or  throng 
of  mountain  buildings  in  the  canon  are 
named.  Nor  among  such  exuberance  of 
forms  are  names  thought  of  by  the  bewil- 
dered, hurried  tourist.  He  would  be  as 
likely  to  think  of  names  for  waves  in  a 
storm.  The  Eastern  and  Western  Cloisters, 
Hindu  Amphitheater,  Cape  Royal,  Pow- 
ell's Plateau,  and  Grand  View  Point, 
Point  Sublime,  Bissell  and  Moran  points, 
the  Temple  of  Set,  Vishnu's  Temple, 
Shiva's  Temple,  Twin  Temples,  Tower  of 
Babel,  Hance's  Column — these  fairly  good 
names  given  by  Dutton,  Holmes,  Moran, 
and  others  are  scattered  over  a  large 
stretch  of  the  canon  wilderness. 

All  the  canon  rock-beds  are  lavishly 
painted,  except  a  few  neutral  bars  and  the 
granite  notch  at  the  bottom  occupied  by 
the  river,  which  makes  but  little  sign.  It 
i»  a  vast  wilderness  of  rocks  in  a  sea  of 
light,  colored  and  glowing  like  oak  and 
maple  woods  in  autumn,  when  the  sun- 
gold  is  richest.  I  have  just  said  that  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  what  the  canon  is  like 
from  descriptions  and  pictures.  Powell's 
and  Dutton's  descriptions  present  magnifi- 
cent views  not  only  of  the  canon  but  of 
all  the  grand  region  round  about  it;  and 
Holmes's  drawings,  accompanying  Dut- 
ton's report,  are  wonderfully  good.  Surely 
faithful  and  loving  skill  can  go  no  further 
in  putting  the  multitudinous  decorated 
forms  on  paper.  But  the  colors,  the  living, 
rejoicingr<?/<?rj,  chanting  morning  and  even- 
ing in  chorus  to  heaven!  Whose  brush  or 
pencil,  however  lovingly  inspired,  can  give 
us  these  ?  And  if  paint  is  of  no  effect, 
what  hope  lies  in  pen-work  ?  Only  this : 
some  may  be  incited  by  it  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves. 

No  other  range  of  mountainous  rock- 
work  of  anything  like  the  same  extent  have 
I  seen  that  is  so  strangely,  boldly,  lavishly 
colored.  The  famous  Yellowstone  Canon 
below  the  falls  comes  to  mind ;  but,  won- 
derful as  it  is,  and  well  deserved  as  is  its 
fame,  compared  with  this  it  is  only  a  bright 
rainbow  ribbon  at  the  roots  of  the  pines. 
Each  of  the  series  of  level,  continuous  beds 
of  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  canon  has, 
as  we  have  Seen,  its  own  characteristic 
color.  The  summit  limestone-beds  are  pale 
yellow ;  next  below  these  are  the  beautiful 
rose-colored  cross-bedded  sandstones ;  next 


there  are  a  thousand  feet  of  brilliant  red 
sandstones ;  and  below  these  the  red  wall 
limestones,  over  two  thousand  feet  thick, 
rich  massy  red,  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  the  series,  and  forming  the 
main  color-fountain.  Between  these  are 
many  neutral-tinted  beds.  The  prevailing 
colors  are  wonderfully  deep  and  clear, 
changing  and  blending  with  varying  in- 
tensity from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day, 
season  to  season ;  throbbing,  wavering, 
glowing,  responding  to  every  passing  cloud 
or  storm,  a  world  of  color  in  itself,  now 
burning  in  separate  rainbow  bars  streaked 
and  blotched  with  shade,  now  glowing  in 
one  smooth,  all-pervading  ethereal  radiance 
like  the  alpenglow,  uniting  the  rocky 
world  with  the  heavens. 

The  dawn,  as  in  all  the  pure,  dry  desert 
country,  is  ineffably  beautiful ;  and  when 
the  first  level  sunbeams  sting  the  domes 
and  spires,  with  what  a  burst  of  power  the 
big,  wild  days  begin!  The  dead  and  the 
living,  rocks  and  hearts  alike,  awake  and 
sing  the  new-old  song  of  creation.  All  the 
massy  headlands  and  salient  angles  of  the 
walls,  and  the  multitudinous  temples  and 
palaces,  seem  to  catch  the  light  at  once, 
and  cast  thick  black  shadows  athwart  hol- 
low and  gorge,  bringing  out  details  as  well 
as  the  main  massive  features  of  the  archi- 
tecture ;  while  all  the  rocks,  as  if  wild  with 
life,  throb  and  quiver  and  glow  in  the  glori- 
ous sunburst,  rejoicing.  Every  rock  temple 
then  becomes  a  temple  of  music;  every 
spire  and  pinnacle  an  angel  of  light  and 
song,  shouting  color  halleluiahs. 

As  the  day  draws  to  a  close,  shad- 
ows, wondrous,  black,  and  thick,  like 
those  of  the  morning,  fill  up  the  wall  hol- 
lows, while  the  glowing  rocks,  their  rough 
angles  burned  off,  seem  soft  and  hot  to  the 
heart  as  they  stand  submerged  in  purple 
haze,  which  now  fills  the  canon  like  a  sea. 
Still  deeper,  richer,  more  divine  grow  the 
great  walls  and  temples,  until  in  the  su- 
preme flaming  glory  of  sunset  the  whole 
canon  is  transfigured,  as  if  all  the  life  and 
light  of  centuries  of  sunshine  stored  up  and 
condensed  in  the  rocks  was  now  being 
poured  forth  as  from  one  glorious  foun- 
tain, flooding  both  earth  and  sky. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  full  white  efful- 
gence of  the  midday  hours  the  bright 
colors  grow  dim  and  terrestrial  in  common 
gray  haze ;  and  the  rocks,  after  the  manner 
of  mountains,  seem  to  crouch  and  drowse 
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and  shrink  to  less  than  half  their  real  stat- 
ure, and  have  nothing  to  say  to  one,  as  if 
not  at  home.  But  it  is  fine  to  see  how 
quickly  they  come  to  life  and  grow  radiant 
and  communicative  as  soon  as  a  band  of 
white  clouds  come  floating  by.  As  if  shout- 
ing for  joy,  they  seem  to  spring  up  to  meet 
them  in  hearty  salutation,  eager  to  touch 
them  and  beg  their  blessings.  It  is  just  in 
the  midst  of  these  dull  midday  hours  that 
the  canon  clouds  are  born. 

A  good  storm-cloud  full  of  lightning  and 
rain  on  its  way  to  its  work  on  a  sunny- 
desert  day  is  a  glorious  object.  Across 
the  canon,  opposite  the  hotel,  is  a  little 
tributary  of  the  Colorado  called  Bright 
Angel  Creek.  A  fountain-cloud  still  better 
deserves  the  name  "  Angel  of  the  Desert 
Wells  " — clad  in  bright  plumage,  carrying 
cool  shade  and  living  water  to  countless 
animals  and  plants  ready  to  perish,  noble 
in  form  and  gesture,  seeming  able  for  any- 
thing, pouring  life-giving,  wonder-working 
floods  from  its  alabaster  fountains,  as  if 
some  sky-lake  had  broken.  To  every  gulch 
and  gorge  on  its  favorite  ground  is  given 
a  passionate  torrent,  roaring,  replying  to 
the  rejoicing  lightning — stones,  tons  in 
weight,  hurrying  away  as  if  frightened, 
showing  something  of  the  way  Grand 
Canon  work  is  done.  Most  of  the  fertile 
summer  clouds  of  the  canon  are  of  this 
sort,  massive,  swelling  cumuli,  growing 
rapidly,  displaying  delicious  tones  of  pur- 
ple and  gray  in  the  hollows  of  their  sun- 
beaten  bosses,  showering  favored  areas  of 
the  heated  landscape,  and  vanishing  in  an 
hour  or  two.  Some,  busy  and  thoughtful- 
looking,  glide  with  beautiful  motion  along 
the  middle  of  the  canon  in  flocks,  turning 
aside  here  and  there,  lingering  as  if  study- 
ing the  needs  of  particular  spots,  exploring 
side-canons,  peering  into  hollows  like  birds 
seeking  nest-places,  or  hovering  aloft  on 
outspread  wings.  They  scan  all  the  red 
wilderness,  dispensing  their  blessings  of 
cool  shadows  and  rain  where  the  need  is 
the  greatest,  refreshing  the  rocks,  their 
offspring  as  well  as  the  vegetation,  con- 
tinuing their  sculpture,  deepening  gorges 
and  sharpening  peaks.  Sometimes,  blend- 
ing all  together,  they  weave  a  ceiling  from 
rim  to  rim,  perhaps  opening  a  window  here 
and  there  for  sunshine  to  stream  through, 
suddenly  lighting  some  palace  or  temple 
and  making  it  flare  in  the  rain  as  if  on  fire. 

Sometimes,  as  one  sits  gazing  from  a 


high,  jutting  promontory,  the  sky  all  clear, 
showing  not  the  slightest  wisp  or  penciling, 
a  bright  band  of  cumuli  will  appear  sud- 
denly, coming  up  the  canon  in  single  file, 
as  if  tracing  a  well-known  trail,  passing  in 
review,  each  in  turn  darting  its  lances  and 
dropping  its  shower,  making  a  row  of  little 
vertical  rivers  in  the  air  above  the  big  brown 
one.  Others  seem  to  grow  from  mere 
points,  and  fly  high  above  the  canon,  yet 
following  its  course  for  a  long  time,  noise- 
less, as  if  hunting,  then  suddenly  darting 
lightning  at  unseen  marks,  and  hurrying 
on.  Or  they  loiter  here  and  there  as  if  idle, 
like  laborers  out  of  work,  waiting  to  be 
hired. 

Half  a  dozen  or  more  showers  may  often- 
times be  seen  falling  at  once,  while  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  sky  is  in  sunshine,  and 
not  a  raindrop  comes  nigh  one.  These 
thunder-showers  from  as  many  separate 
clouds,  looking  like  wisps  of  long  hair, 
may  vary  greatly  in  effects.  The  pale, 
faint  streaks  are  showers  that  fail  to  reach 
the  ground,  being  evaporated  on  the  way 
down  through  the  dry,  thirsty  air,  like 
streams  in  deserts.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  in  the  distance  seem  insignifi- 
cant, are  really  heavy  rain,  however  local ; 
these  are  the  gray  wisps  well  zigzagged 
with  lightning.  The  darker  ones  are  tor- 
rent rain,  which  on  broad,  steep  slopes  of 
favorable  conformation  give  rise  to  so- 
called  "  cloud-bursts"  ;  and  wonderful  is  the 
commotion  they  cause.  The  gorges  and 
gulches  below  them,  usually  dry,  break  out 
in  loud  uproar,  with  a  sudden  downrush  of 
muddy,  boulder-laden  floods.  Down  they 
all  go  in  one  simultaneous  gush,  roaring 
like  lions  rudely  awakened,  each  of  the 
,  tawny  brood  actually  kicking  up  a  dust  at 
the  first  onset. 

During  the  winter  months  snow  falls  over 
all  the  high  plateau,  usually  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  whitening  the  rim  and  the  roofs 
of  the  canon  buildings.  But  last  winter, 
when  I  arrived  at  Bright  Angel  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  there  was  no  snow  in  sight, 
and  the  ground  was  dry,  greatly  to  my 
disappointment,  for  I  had  made  the  trip 
mainly  to  see  the  canon  in  its  winter  garb. 
Soothingly  I  was  informed  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  season,  and  that  the  good  snow 
might  arrive  at  any  time.  After  waiting  a 
few  days,  I  gladly  hailed  a  broad-browed 
cloud  coming  grandly  on  from  the  west  in 
big  promising  blackness,  very  unlike  the 
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white  sailors  of  the  summer  skies.  Under 
the  lee  of  :i  rim-ledge,  with  another  snow- 
lover.  I  watched  its  movements  as  it  took 
possession  of  the  canon  and  all  the  adja- 
cent region  in  sight.  Trailing  its  gray 
fringes  over  the  Bpiry  tops  of  the  great 
temples  and  towers,  it  gradually  settled 
lower,  embracing  them  all  with  ineffable 
kindness  and  gentleness  of  touch,  and  fon- 
dled the  little  cedars  and  pines  as  they 
quivered  eagerly  in  the  wind  like  young 
birds  begging  their  mothers  to  feed  them. 
The  first  flakes  and  crystals  began  to  fly 
about  noon,  sweeping  straight  up  the  mid- 
dle of  the  canon,  and  swirling  in  magnifi- 
cent eddies  along  the  sides.  ( Gradually  the 
hearty  swarms  closed  their  ranks^and  all 
the  canon  was  lost  in  gray  gloom  except 
a  short  section  of  the  wall  and  a  few  trees 
beside  us,  which  looked  glad  with  snow  in 
their  needles  anil  about  their  feet  as  they 
leaned  out  over  the  gulf.  Suddenly  the 
storm  opened  with  magical  effect  to  the 
north  over  the  canon  of  Bright  Angel 
Creek,  inclosing  a  sunlit  mass  of  the  canon 
architecture,  spanned  by  great  white  con- 
centric arches  of  cloud  like  the  bows  of  a 
silvery  aurora.  Above  these  and  a  little 
back  of  them  was  a  series  of  upboiling 
purple  clouds,  and  high  above  all,  in  the 
background,  a  range  of  noble  cumuli  tow- 
ered aloft  like  snow-laden  mountains,  their 
pure  pearl  bosses  flooded  with  sunshine. 
The  whole  noble  picture,  calmly  glowing, 
was  framed  in  thick  gray  gloom,  which 
soon  closed  over  it;  and  the  storm  went 
on,  opening  and  closing  until  night  cov- 
ered all. 

Two  days  later,  when  we  were  on  a 
jutting  point  about  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Bright  Angel  and  one  thousand  feet  higher, 
we  enjoyed  another  storm  of  ecpial  glory  as 
to  cloud  effects,  though  only  a  few  inches 
of  snow  fell.  Before  the  storm  began  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  this  grander 
upper  part  of  the  canon  and  also  of  the 
Cocanini  Fdrest  and  Fainted  Desert.  The 
march  of  the  clouds  with  their  storm-ban- 
ners flying  over  this  sublime  landscape  was 
unspeakably  glorious,  and  so  also  was  tin- 
breaking  up  of  the  storm  next  morning — 
the  mingling  of  silver-capped  rock,  sun- 
shine, and  clofid. 

Most  tourists  make  out  to  be  in  a  hurry 
even  here ;  therefore  their  few  days  or 
hours  would  DC  best  spent  on  the  prom- 
ontories  nearest    the    hotel.      Yet   a  sur- 


prising number  go  down  the  Bright  Angel 
trail  to  the  brink  of  the  inner  gloomy 
granite  gorge  overlooking  the  river.  Deep 
canons  attract  like  high  mountains;  the 
deeper  they  are.  the  more  surely  are  we 
drawn  into  them.  ( >n  foot,  of  course,  there 
is  no  danger  whatever,  and,  with  ordinary 
precautions,  but  little  on  animals.  In  com- 
fortable tourist  faith,  unthinking,  unfearing, 
down  go  men,  women,  and  children  on 
whatever  is  offered,  horse,  mule,  or  burro, 
as  if  saying  with  Jean  Paul,  "fear  nothing 
but  fear"  —  not  without  reason,  for  these 
canon  trails  down  the  stairways  of  the  gods 
are  less  dangerous  than  they  seem,  less 
dangerous  than  home  stairs.  The  guides 
are  cautious,  and  so  are  the  experienced, 
much-enduring  beasts.  The  scrawniest 
Rosinantes  and  wizened-rat  mules  cling 
hard  to  the  rocks  endwise  or  sidewise,  like 
lizards  or  ants.  From  terrace  to  terrace, 
climate  to  climate,  down  one  creeps  in  sun 
and  shade,  through  gorge  and  gully  and 
grassy  ravine,  and,  after  a  long  scramble  on 
foot,  at  last  beneath  the  mighty  cliffs  one 
comes  to  the  grand,  roaring  river. 

To  the  mountaineer  the  depth  of  the 
canon,  from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand 
feet,  will  not  seem  so  very  wonderful,  for 
he  has  often  explored  others  that  are  about 
as  deep.  But  the  most  experienced  will  be 
awe-struck  by  the  vast  extent  of  strange, 
countersunk  scenery,  the  multitude  of  huge 
rock  monuments  of  painted  masonry  built 
up  in  regular  courses  towering  above,  be- 
neath, and  round  about  him.  By  the  Bright 
Angel  trail  the  last  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
the  descent  to  the  river  has  to  be  made  afoot 
down  the  gorge  of  Indian  Garden  Creek. 
Most  of  the  visitors  do  not  like  this  part, 
and  are  content  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
horse-trail  and  look  down  on  the  dull- 
brown  flood  from  the  edge  of  the  Indian 
Garden  Flateau.  By  the  new  Hance  trail, 
excepting  a  few  daringly  steep  spots,  you 
can  ride  all  the  way  to  the  river,  where 
there  is  a  good  spacious  campground  in  a 
mesquit-grove.  This  trail,  built  by  brave 
Hance,  begins  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
rim,  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  head  of 
Bright  Angel  trail,  and  the  descent  is  a 
little  over  six  thousand  feet,  through  a 
wonderful  variety  of  climate  and  life. 
Often  late  in  the  fall,  when  frosty  winds 
are  blowing  and  snow  is  flying  at  one  end 
of  the  trail,  tender  plants  are  blooming  in 
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balmy  summer  weather  at  the  other.  The 
trip  down  and  up  can  be  made  afoot  easily 
in  a  day.  In  this  way  one  is  free  to  ob- 
serve the  scenery  and  vegetation,  instead 
of  merely  clinging  to  his  animal  and  watch- 
ing its  steps.  But  all  who  have  time  should 
go  prepared  to  camp  awhile  on  the  river- 
bank,  to  rest  and  learn  something  about 
the  plants  and  animals  and  the  mighty 
flood  roaring  past.  In  cool,  shady  amphi- 
theaters at  the  head  of  the  trail  there  are 
groves  of  white  silver  fir  and  Douglas 
spruce,  with  ferns  and  saxifrages  that  re- 
call snowy  mountains ;  below  these,  yellow 
pine,  nut-pine,  juniper,  hop-hornbeam, 
ash,  maple,  holly-leaved  berberis,  cowania, 
spiraea,  dwarf  oak,  and  other  small  shrubs 
and  trees.  In  dry  gulches  and  on  taluses 
and  sun-beaten  crags  are  sparsely  scattered 
yuccas,  cactuses,  agave,  etc.  Where  springs 
gush  from  the  rocks  there  are  willow  thick- 
ets, grassy  flats,  and  bright  flowery  gar- 
dens, and  in  the  hottest  recesses  the  delicate 
abronia,  mesquit,  woody  compositae,  and 
arborescent  cactuses. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  part 
of  this  widely  varied  vegetation  are  the 
cactaceae — strange,  leafless,  old-fashioned 
plants  with  beautiful  flowers  and  fruit,  in 
every  way  able  and  admirable.  While 
grimly  defending  themselves  with  innu- 
merable barbed  spears,  they  offer  both 
food  and  drink  to  man  and  beast.  Their 
juicy  globes  and  disks  and  fluted  cylindrical 
columns  are  almost  the  only  desert  wells 
that  never  go  dry,  and  they  always  seem 
to  rejoice  the  more  and  grow  plumper  and 
juicier  the  hotter  the  sunshine  and  sand. 
Some  are  spherical,  like  rolled-up  porcu- 
pines, crouching  in  rock  hollows  beneath 
a  mist  of  gray  lances,  unmoved  by  the 
wildest  winds.  Others,  standing  as  erect 
as  bushes  and  trees  or  tall  branchless  pillars 
crowned  with  magnificent  flowers,  their 
prickly  armor  sparkling,  look  boldly  abroad 
over  the  glaring  desert,  making  the  stran- 
gest forests  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of.  Cereus 
giganteus,  the  grim  chief  of  the  desert  tribe, 
is  often  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  in  southern 
Arizona.  Several  species  of  tree  yuccas  in 
the  same  deserts,  laden  in  early  spring  with 
superb  white  lilies,  form  forests  hardly  less 
wonderful,  though  here  they  grow  singly  or 
in  small  lonely  groves.  The  low,  almost 
stemless  Yucca  baccata,  with  beautiful  lily- 
flowers  and  sweet  banana-like  fruit,  prized 
by  the  Indians,  is  common  along  the  canon 


rim,  growing  on  lean,  rocky  soil  beneath 
mountain-mahogany,  nut-pines,  and  juni- 
pers, beside  dense  flowery  mats  of  Spinea 
ccBspitosa  and  the  beautiful  pinnate-leaved 
Spircea  millefolium.  The  nut-pine,  Piuus 
edulis,  scattered  along  the  upper  slopes  and 
roofs  of  the  canon  buildings,  is  the  prin- 
cipal tree  of  the  strange  Dwarf  Cocanini 
Forest.  It  is  a  picturesque  stub  of  a  pine 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  usually  with 
dead,  lichened  limbs  thrust  through  its 
rounded  head,  and  grows  on  crags  and 
fissured  rock  tables,  braving  heat  and  frost, 
snow  and  drought,  and  continues  patiently, 
faithfully  fruitful  for  centuries.  Indians 
and  insects  and  almost  every  desert  bird 
and  beast  come  to  it  to  be  fed. 

To  civilized  people  from  corn  and  cattle 
and  wheat-field  countries  the  canon  at  first 
sight  seems  as  uninhabitable  as  a  glacier 
crevasse,  utterly  silent  and  barren.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  home  of  a  multitude  of  our 
fellow-mortals,  men  as  well  as  animals  and 
plants.  Centuries  ago  it  was  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Indians,  who,  long  before  Colum- 
bus saw  America,  built  thousands  of  stone 
houses  in  its  crags,  and  large  ones,  some  of 
them  several  stories  high,  with  hundreds 
of  rooms,  on  the  mesas  of  the  adjacent 
regions.  Their  cliff-dwellings,  almost  num- 
berless, are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  canon, 
scattered  along  both  sides  from  top  to  bot- 
tom and  throughout  its  entire  length,  built 
of  stone  and  mortar  in  seams  and  fissures 
like  swallows'  nests,  or  on  isolated  ridges 
and  peaks.  The  ruins  of  larger  buildings 
are  found  on  open  spots  by  the  river,  but 
most  of  them  aloft  on  the  brink  of  the 
wildest,  giddiest  precipices,  sites  evidently- 
chosen  for  safety  from  enemies,  and  seem- 
ingly accessible  only  to  the  birds  of  the 
air.  Many  caves  were  also  used  as  dwelling- 
places,  as  were  mere  seams  on  cliff-fronts 
formed  by  unequal  weathering  and  with  or 
without  outer  or  side  walls ;  and  some  of 
them  were  covered  with  colored  pictures 
of  animals.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
cliff-dwellings  had  pathetic  little  ribbon- 
like strips  of  garden  on  narrow  terraces, 
where  irrigating-water  could  be  carried  to 
them — most  romantic  of  sky-gardens,  but 
eloquent  of  hard  times. 

In  recesses  along  the  river  and  on  the 
first  plateau  flats  above  its  gorge  were  fields 
and  gardens  of  considerable  size,  where 
irrigating-ditches  may  still  be  traced.  Some 
of  these  ancient  gardens  are  still  cultivated 
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by  Indians,  descendants  of  cliff  dwellers, 
who  raise  corn,  squashes,  melons,  potatoes, 

etc,  to  reinforce  the  produce  of  the  many 
wild  food-furnishing  plants,  nuts,  beans, 
berries,  yucca  and  cactus  fruits,  grass  and 
sunflower  seeds,  etc.,  and  the  flesh  of 
animals,  deer,  rabbits,  lizards,  etc.  The 
canon  Indians  I  have  met  here  seem  to 
be  living  much  as  did  their  ancestors, 
though  not  now  driven  into  rock  dens. 
They  are  able,  erect  men,  with  command- 
ing eyes,  which  nothing  that  they  wish  to 
see  can  escape.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry, 
have  a  strikingly  measured,  deliberate, 
bearish  manner  of  moving  the  limbs  and 
turning  the  head,  are  capable  of  enduring 
weather,  thirst,  hunger,  and  over-abun- 
dance, and  are  blessed  with  stomachs  which 
triumph  over  everything  the  wilderness 
may  offer.  Evidently  their  lives  are  not 
bitter. 

The  largest  of  the  canon  animals  one  is 
likely  to  see  is  the  wild  sheep,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn,  a  most  admirable 
beast,  with  limbs  that  never  fail,  at  home 
on  the  most  nerve-trying  precipices,  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  springs  and  passes 
and  broken-down  jumpable  places  in  the 
sheer  ribbon  cliffs,  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag  in  easy  grace  and  confidence  of 
strength,  his  great  horns  held  high  above 
his  shoulders,  wild  red  blood  beating  and 
hissing  through  every  fiber  of  him  like  the 
wind  through  a  quivering  mountain  pine. 

Deer  also  are  occasionally  met  in  the 
canon,  making  their  way  to  the  river  when 
the  wells  of  the  plateau  are  dry.  Along 
the  short  spring  streams  beavers  are  still 
busy,  as  is  shown  by  the  cottonwood  and 
willow  timber  they  have  cut  and  peeled, 
found  in  all  the  river  drift-heaps.  In  the 
most  barren  cliffs  and  gulches  there  dwell 
a  multitude  of  lesser  animals,  well-dressed, 
clear-eyed,  happy  little  beasts — wood-rats, 
kangaroo-rats,  gophers,  wood-mice,  skunks, 
rabbits,  bob  cats,  and  many  others,  gather- 
ing food,  or  dozing  in  their  sun-warmed 
dens.  Lizards,  too,  of  every  kind  and 
color  are  here  enjoying  life  on  the  hot 
cliffs,  and  making  the  brightest  of  them 
brighter. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  feathered  people. 
The  golden  ea^le  may  be  seen,  and  the 
osprey.  hawks,  jays,  humming-birds,  the 
mourning-dove,  and  cheery  familiar  sing- 
ers—the black-headed  grosbeak,  robin, 
bluebird,  Townsend's   thrush,  and    many 


warblers,  sailing  the  sky  and  enlivening  the 
rocks  and  bushes  through  all  the  canon 
wilderness. 

Hire  at  Hance's  river-camp  or  a  few 
miles  above  it  brave  Powell  and  his  brave 
men  passed  their  first  night  in  the  canon 
on  their  adventurous  voyage  of  discovery 
thirty-three  years  ago.  They  faced  a  thou- 
sand clangers,  open  or  hidden,  now  in  their 
boats  gladly  sliding  clown  swift,  smooth 
reaches,  now  rolled  over  and  over  in  back- 
combing surges  of  rough,  roaring  cataracts, 
sucked  under  in  eddies,  swimming  like 
beavers,  tossed  and  beaten  like  castaway 
drift — stout-hearted, undaunted,  doing  their 
work  through  it  all.  After  a  month  of  this 
they  floated  smoothly  out  of  the  dark, 
gloomy,  roaring  abyss  into  light  and  safety 
two  hundred  miles  below.  As  the  flood 
rushes  past  us.  heavy-laden  with  desert 
mud,  we  naturally  think  of  its  sources,  its 
countless  silvery  branches  outspread  on 
thousands  of  snowy  mountains  along  the 
crest  of  the  continent,  and  the  life  of  them, 
the  beauty  of  them,  their  history  and  ro- 
mance. Its  topmost  springs  are  far  north 
and  east  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  on 
the  snowy  Wind  River.  Front,  Park,  and 
Sawatch  ranges,  dividing  the  two  ocean 
waters,  and  the  Elk,  Wasatch,  Uinta,  and 
innumerable  spurs  streaked  with  streams, 
made  famous  by  early  explorers  and  hunt- 
ers. It  is  a  river  of  rivers — the  I)u  Chesne, 
San  Rafael,  Yampa,  Dolores,  (iunnison. 
Cotchetopa,  Uncompahgre,  Eagle,  and 
Roaring  rivers,  the  Green  and  the  Grand, 
and  scores  of  others  with  branches  innu- 
merable, as  mad  and  glad  a  band  as  ever 
sang  on  mountains,  descending  in  glory  of 
foam  and  spray  from  snow-banks  and  gla- 
ciers through  their  rocky  moraine-dammed, 
beaver-dammed  channels.  Then,  all  emer- 
ging from  dark  balsam  and  pine  woods  and 
coming  together,  they  meander  through 
wide,  sunny  park  valleys,  and  at  length 
enter  the  great  plateau  and  flow  in  deep 
canons,  the  beginning  of  the  system  cul- 
minating in  this  grand  canon  of  canons. 

( )ur  warm  canon  camp  is  also  a  good 
place  to  give  a  thought  to  the  glac  iers 
which  still  exist  at  the  heads  of  the  highest 
tributaries.  Some  of  them  are  of  consider 
able  size,  especially  those  on  the  Wind 
River  and  Sawatch  ranges  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  They  are  remnants  of  a  vast 
system  of  glaciers  which  recently  covered 
the  upper  part  of  the  Colorado  basin,  sculp- 
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tured  its  peaks,  ridges,  and  valleys  to  their 
present  forms,  and  extended  far  out  over 
the  plateau  region — how  far  I  cannot  now 
say.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  however 
old  the  main  trunk  of  the  Colorado  may 
be,  all  its  wide-spread  upper  branches  and 
the  landscapes  they  flow  through  are  new- 
born, scarce  at  all  changed  as  yet  in  any 
important  feature  since  they  first  came  to 
light  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

The  so-called  Grand  Colorado  Plateau, 
of  which  the  Grand  Canon  is  only  one  of 
its  well-proportioned  features,  extends  with 
a  breadth  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
flanks  of  the  Wasatch  and  Park  Mountains 
to  the  south  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  deepest 
part  of  the  canon  it  rises  in  a  series  of 
subordinate  plateaus,  diversified  with  green 
meadows,  marshes,  bogs,  ponds,  forests, 
and  grovy  park  valleys,  a  favorite  Indian 
hunting-ground,  inhabited  by  elk,  deer, 
beaver,  etc.  But  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
plateau  is  good  sound  desert,  rocky,  sandy, 
or  fluffy  with  loose  ashes  and  dust,  dis- 
sected in  some  places  into  a  labyrinth  of 
stream-channel  chasms  like  cracks  in  a  dry 
clay-bed,  or  the  narrow  slit  crevasses  of 
glaciers,  — blackened  withlava-flows,  dotted 
with  volcanoes  and  beautiful  buttes,  and 
lined  with  long  continuous  escarpments, — 
a  vast  bed  of  sediments  of  an  ancient  sea- 
bottom,  still  nearly  as  level  as  when  first 
laid  down  after  being  heaved  into  the  sky 
a  mile  or  two  high. 

Walking  quietly  about  in  the  alleys  and 
byways  of  the  Grand  Canon  City,  we  learn 
something  of  the  way  it  was  made ;  and  all 
must  admire  effects  so  great  from  means 
apparently  so  simple :  rain  striking  light 
hammer-blows  or  heavier  in  streams,  with 
many  rest  Sundays;  soft  air  and  light, 
gentle  sappers  and  miners,  toiling  forever ; 
the  big  river  sawing  the  plateau  asunder, 
carrying  away  the  eroded  and  ground 
waste,  and  exposing  the  edges  of  the  strata 
to  the  weather ;  rain  torrents  sawing  cross- 
streets  and  alleys,  exposing  the  strata  in  the 
same  way  in  hundreds  of  sections,  the 
softer,  less  resisting  beds  weathering  and 
receding  faster,  thus  undermining  the 
harder  beds,  which  fall,  not  only  in  small 
weathered  particles,  but  in  heavy  sheer- 
cleaving  masses,  assisted  down  from  time 
to  time  by  kindly  earthquakes,  rain  torrents 
rushing  the  fallen  material  to  the  river, 
keeping  the  wall  rocks  constantly  exposed. 


Thus  the  canon  grows  wider  and  deeper. 
So  also  do  the  side-canons  and  amphi- 
theaters, while  secondary  gorges  and 
cirques  gradually  isolate  masses  of  the 
promontories,  forming  new  buildings,  all 
of  which  are  being  weathered  and  pulled 
and  shaken  down  while  being  built,  show- 
ing destruction  and  creation  as  one.  We 
see  the  proudest  temples  and  palaces  in 
stateliest  attitudes,  wearing  their  sheets  of 
detritus  as  royal  robes,  shedding  off  showers 
of  red  and  yellow  stones  like  trees  in  au- 
tumn shedding  their  leaves,  going  to  dust 
like  beautiful  days  to  night,  proclaiming  as 
with  the  tongues  of  angels  the  natural 
beauty  of  death. 

Every  building  is  seen  to  be  a  remnant 
of  once  continuous  beds  of  sediments  — 
sand  and  slime  on  the  floor  of  an  ancient 
sea,  and  filled  with  the  remains  of  animals, 
and  that  every  particle  of  the  sandstones 
and  limestones  of  these  wonderful  struc- 
tures was  derived  from  other  landscapes, 
weathered  and  rolled  and  ground  in  the 
storms  and  streams  of  other  ages.  And 
when  we  examine  the  escarpments,  hills, 
buttes,  and  other  monumental  masses  of 
the  plateau  on  either  side  of  the  canon, 
we  discover  that  an  amount  of  material  has 
been  carried  off  in  the  general  denudation 
of  the  region  compared  with  which  even 
that  carried  away  in  the  making  of  the 
Grand  Canon  is  as  nothing.  Thus  each 
wonder  in  sight  becomes  a  window  through 
which  other  wonders  come  to  view.  In  no 
other  part  of  this  continent  are  the  won- 
ders of  geology,  the  records  of  the  world's 
auld  lang  syne,  more  widely  opened,  or 
displayed  in  higher  piles.  The  whole  canon 
is  a  mine  of  fossils,  in  which  five  thousand 
feet  of  horizontal  strata  are  exposed  in  regu- 
lar succession  over  more  than  a  thousand 
square  miles  of  wall-space,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent plateau  region  there  is  another  series 
of  beds  twice  as  thick,  forming  a  grand 
geological  library — a  collection  of  stone 
books  covering  thousands  of  miles  of  shelv- 
ing tier  on  tier  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  student.  And  with  what  wonderful 
scriptures  are  their  pages  filled — myriad 
forms  of  successive  floras  and  faunas,  lav- 
ishly illustrated  with  colored  drawings, 
carrying  us  back  into  the  midst  of  the  life 
of  a  past  infinitely  remote.  And  as  we  go 
on  and  on,  studying  this  old,  old  life  in  the 
light  of  the  life  beating  warmly  about  us, 
we  enrich  and  lengthen  our  own. 
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tional  civilization.  This  will  leave  its 
impress  upon  the  literary  production  of 
the  region.  As  the  lands  of  the  olive  and 
the  vine  have  ever  figured  prominently 
in  the  history  of  Old  World  letters,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Califor- 
nia, with  her  tropical  sun  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  will  add  lustre  to  the  literature 
of  America.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too 
strongly  upon  scenic  grandeur  as  a  fac- 
tor of  literary  growth,  but  vast  forests, 


icy  summits,  sombre  canons,  and  beetling 
cliffs  must  stimulate  the  imaginative  pow- 
ers, and  lead  to  creative  effort.  What 
has  been  accomplisbed  thus  far  by  the 
writers  mentioned  surely  offers  glorious 
promise  of  future  achievement,  —  of 
work,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  prophesy, 
that  shall  draw  its  freshness  and  color 
from  California's  sun-clad  hills,  and  its 
strength  and  beauty  from  the  white  radi- 
ance of  her  eternal  peaks. 

Herbert  Bashford. 


SARGENT'S  SILVA. 


The  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Silva  of 
North  America,1  just  published,  brings  a 
great  book,  begun  about  twenty  years  ago, 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  first  volume, 
after  eight  or  ten  years  of  preparation,was 
issued  in  1890,  and  the  work  has  made 
steady,  enthusiastic  progress  to  the  end. 
It  is  a  description  of  all  the  trees  that  are 
known  to  grow  naturally  in  North  Amer- 
ica, exclusive  of  Mexico,  585  in  number, 
illustrated  by  740  magnificent  plates.  A 
truly  great  book  on  a  great  subject  by  a 
master,  marked  by  perfect  uniformity  of 
treatment  in  all  its  parts,  well  propor- 
tioned, evenly  balanced,  like  a  broad 
spreading  oak  standing  in  sunshine  alone. 
Though  scientific,  it  is  in  the  best  sense 
popular  and  thoroughly  readable,  telling 
almost  everything  an  intelligent  reader 
or  traveler  would  naturally  wish  to  know 
about  our  forests  and  trees,  and  a  great 
deal  besides  that  he  would  never  be  likely 
to  think  of.  So  full  and  lifelike  are  the 
descriptions  and  illustrations  that  tree- 
lovers,  however  slight  their  training,  are 
enabled  to  identify  all  the  trees,  learn 
their  distribution,  productions,  uses,  and 
something  of  their  relatives  throughout 
the  world,  what  kind  of  forests  they 
make,  which  are  most  desirable  for  parks 

1  The  Silva  of  North  America.  By  Charles 
Spkaguk  Saroent.     Illustrated  by  Charles 


and  homes,  and  which  lend  themselves 
most  effectively  to  the  wants  of  the  farm- 
er, forester,  and  landscape  gardener. 

And,  fortunately,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted just  when  the  need  of  it  was  the 
greatest.  After  centuries  of  criminal 
waste  and  destruction,  our  forests  are  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated,  not  only  as 
timber  and  cover  for  the  fountains  of  ir- 
rigating streams,  but  for  higher  uses 
also.  Therefore  trees  are  being  studied 
as  never  before,  and  knowledge  concern- 
ing them  is  called  for  by  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle  of  workers  and  beauty  lovers. 

The  author,  Professor  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  has  proved  himself  the  man  for 
the  work.  With  singleness  of  aim  and 
sustaining  enthusiasm,  he  was  also  blest 
with  wealth  and  power  of  dogged  appli- 
cation, of  putting  things  through,  getting 
things  done.  While  all  his  surroundings 
were  drawing  him  toward  a  life  of  fine 
pleasure,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fam- 
ily fortune,  he  chose  to  live  laborious 
days  in  God's  forests,  studying,  cultivat- 
ing the  whole  continent  as  his  garden. 
Into  this  glorious  field  he  set  forth  re- 
joicing, making  ways  everywhere,  con- 
suming obstacles,  never  counting  the  cost. 
All  his  studies  were   bent  toward  this 

Edward  Faxon.  Boston  and  New  York: 
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book,  and  with  unflagging  industry  for 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  labored  to 
make  it  complete,  traveling,  studying, 
writing,  determined  to  see  every  tree  on 
the  continent,  known  or  unknown,  grow- 
ing with  its  companions  in  its  own  native 
home.  And,  with  few  exceptions,  he  has 
thus  seen  them  all,  most  of  them  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  leaf,  and 
flower,  and  fruit,  or  disrobed  at  rest  in 
winter.  His  task  seemed  endless,  but 
glowing  enthusiasm  carried  him  on.  Flit- 
ting from  side  to  side  of  the  continent, 
he  was  now  in  Florida,  now  in  Canada, 
California,  Alaska ;  traveling  thousands 
of  miles  every  year,  mostly  by  rail  of 
course,  but  long  distances  by  canoe  or 
sailboat  on  the  Florida  coast,  through 
swamps,  along  lagoons,  and  from  one 
palmy  island  to  another,  jolting  in  wag- 
ons or  on  horseback  over  the  plains  and 
deserts  and  mountain  chains  of  the  West, 
now  tracing  the  ways  of  early  adven- 
turers, to  identify  the  trees  they  first 
described,  now  exploring  untrodden  wil- 
dernesses, like  Charity  enduring  all 
things,  —  weather,  hunger,  squalor,  hard- 
ships, the  extent  and  variety  of  which 
only  those  who  from  time  to  time  were 
his  companions  can  begin  to  appreciate. 
While  trees  were  waving  and  fluttering 
about  him,  telling  their  stories,  all  else 
was  forgotten.  Love  made  everything 
light.  He  thought  nothing  of  crossing  the 
continent  to  study  a  single  tree  in  its  var 
ried  forms,  as  influenced  by  soil,  climate, 
companions,  etc.  Several  trips  were  made 
to  Florida  to  find  a  certain  species  of 
Palm  in  flower  and  fruit.  Practically 
the  whole  book  is  based  on  personal  in- 
vestigation and  study  in  the  field,  though 
a  great  deal  of  herbarium  and  library 
work  was  done  both  in  our  own  and  in 
foreign  countries,  in  searching  for  and 
studying  type  specimens  of  our  trees  and 
their  early  literature,  in  trying  to  clear 
up  confused  nomenclature. 

At  the  first  glance  through  the  book, 
every  one  must  admire  the  fullness  and 
beauty  of  the  plates.     They  were  made 


in  Paris,  from  drawings  from  life,  by 
Faxon,  the  foremost  botanical  artist  in 
America.  They  show  a  branchlet  of 
each  species,  with  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  almost  all  of  natural  size,  and  sec- 
tions of  leaves,  seeds,  fruit,  stamens,  pis- 
tils, etc.,  enlarged.  And  these  are  so 
tellingly  drawn  and  arranged,  any  one 
with  the  slightest  smattering  of  botany 
is  enabled  to  identify  each  tree,  even 
without  referring  to  the  text.  The  de- 
scriptions, however,  seem  rather  dry  and 
encyclopaedic  until  we  get  used  to  them. 
When  the  first  volume  was  published, 
it  was  believed  that  all  our  trees  could 
be  described  in  twelve  volumes,  but  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  new  discov- 
eries caused  an  overflow  into  a  thirteenth 
and  again  into  a  fourteenth.  A  fourteen- 
volume,  three  -hundred  -  and  -  fifty-dollar 
book  on  botany  may  well  seem  formid- 
able to  common  mortals,  but  it  is  not 
oversized  or  dear  for  the  country  it 
covers,  —  all  the  forests  of  America  and 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  adventurous 
explorers  and  naturalists  who  first  saw 
and  described  them,  and  sketches  of  all 
the  main  features  of  the  scenery.  If  any 
tree-book  deserves  to  be  big,  this  one  — 
a  continent  among  island  books,  a  Se- 
quoia among  firs  and  pines  —  does.  And 
though  accustomed  to  read  the  trees 
themselves,  not  written  descriptions  of 
them,  I  have  read  it  through  twice,  as 
if  it  were  a  novel,  and  wished  it  were 
longer.  The  technical  parts  are  scien- 
tific enough,  and  dry  enough  for  the  taste 
and  uses  of  the  most  exacting  botanist. 
These  dry  parts,  however,  are  compara- 
tively small,  like  mere  patches  of  gravel 
or  sand  in  a  fertile  wilderness,  and  you 
soon  learn  to  see  the  living  trees  through 
the  midst  of  them,  waving  and  swirling 
in  the  weather.  The  first  page  of  most 
of  the  descriptions  is  fairly  loaded  with 
synonyms,  and  however  useful  they  may 
be  in  the  present  condition  of  the  leafy 
science,  one  cannot  help  begrudging  the 
extravagant  amount  of  good  wood  pulp 
and  type  they  consume,  and  the  labor  spent 
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in  digging  and  dragging  the  dead  ones 
out  of  their  graves.  Some  poor  trees 
seem  to  have  more  names  than  hranches. 
Instead  of  bestowing  so  much  consider- 
ate hospitality  on  these  rapidly  increas- 
ing name-cairns,  and  proudly  putting 
them  on  show  in  the  best  places  through- 
out the  book,  they  might,  with  advantage 
to  readers,  have  been  shoved  together 
back  of  the  index,  as  a  sort  of  terminal 
moraine,  for  the  use  of  systematica,  or 
bravely  omitted  altogether.  Linnaeus 
consigned  many  names  to  oblivion,  and 
surely  in  these  busy  days  we  may  begin 
to  expect  the  arrival  of  another  master, 
able  to  help  us  to  forget  what  must  be 
forgotten. 

Though  joyfully  welcoming  each  new 
tree,  Professor  Sargent  never  gave  way 
to  the  prevailing  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  number  of  species,  by  exalting  the 
value  of  trifling,  shifting,  accidental  char- 
acters; while  his  masterly  terminology 
renders  the  definition  of  the  main  char- 
acters sharp  and  clear  to  every  mind. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  nomencla- 
ture there  will  of  course  be  no  lack  of 
conflicting  opinion,  for  the  subject  is 
naturally  full  of  it.  Most  botanists,  how- 
ever, will  probably  agree  with  the  au- 
thor. Some  may  even  thank  him  for 
the  clearings  he  has  laboriously  made 
through  perplexing  tangles,  though  such 
work  is  usually  anything  but  thankful. 
Good  rules  are  often  followed  without 
any  allowance  for  changes  called  for  in 
the  progress  of  the  science.  To  the  law 
of  Priority,  the  author,  with  most  scien- 
tific botanists,  bows  down  to  the  ground, 
or  even  a  little  way  into  it  at  times,  to 
the  astonishment  of  spectators  standing 
aside  in  the  groves.  Prior  names  founded 
on  ignorance  are  held  fast  and  defended 
against  those  founded  on  knowledge. 
Names  that  are  blunders  pure  and  sim- 
ple, absurdities,  barbarisms  of  every  sort, 
are  maintained  for  the  sake  of  stability, 
as  if  anything  or  any  place  in  this  whirl- 
ing, on-rushing  flood  of  a  world  can  ever 
be  sufficiently  stable  for  nomeuclatorial 


Babels.  Common  mortals,  as  well  as 
name-dealers,  should  be  considered  ;  for 
names  have  to  be  read  and  spoken,  and 
jaws  and  feelings  may  needlessly  be  hurt 
by  mongrel,  craggy,  unpronounceable 
names  in  mixed  languages,  calling  sweet, 
fragrant  trees  foetid,  or  white,  black, 
on  account  of  the  namers  having  seen 
and  smelled  only  decaying  specimens. 
The  law  of  Priority  doubtless  tends  to 
keep  down  the  growth  of  unmanageable 
nomenclatorial  confusion.  But  in  some 
cases,  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter, 
instead  of  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  prolongs 
the  existence  of  error,  and  causes  more 
confusion  than  it  cures  ;  as  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  name  given  to  the  very 
first  tree  described  in  the  book,  the  no- 
blest of  our  Magnolias.  Linnaeus,  from 
specimens  of  the  "  deliciously  fragrant " 
flowers,  probably  in  a  decaying  condition 
after  their  long  voyage  across  the  sea, 
named  it,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Spe- 
cies Plantarum,  Magnolia  foetida,  but 
discovering  his  mistake,  he  took  occasion 
to  correct  it  in  a  later  edition,  by  chang- 
ing the  name  to  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
by  which  good  name  the  tree  has  been 
known  throughout  the  world  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  years.  But  be- 
cause the  Priority  law  for  species,  by  gen- 
eral consent  of  botanists,  begins  at  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the 
dead  foetid  name,  buried  by  Linnaeus  him- 
self, is  now  raised  to  replace  the  living 
one,  thus  breaking  the  heart  of  the  law  in 
arithmetical  obedience  to  the  letter  of  it, 
and  causing  more  confusion  in  a  year 
than  is  likely  to  be  put  down  in  a  century. 
Still  Stability,  Fixity  at  any  price  is  the 
cry  ;  and  we  are  gravely  told  that  there 
is  nothing  in  names  anyhow,  or  ought  to 
be  nothing,  for  sense  in  scientific  names  is 
a  confounded  bother  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  naturalists  of  every  country  are 
trying  to  put  as  much  as  possible  into 
them,  and  loading  them  down  with  mean- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  nomenclators  labor  are 
considered,  —  the  clashing  of  laws  and 
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their  various  interpretations,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  material  on  which  genera 
and  species  are  often  founded,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  number  of  plant  people, 
—  we  may  well  wonder  that  the  present 
condition  of  botanical  nomenclature  is 
so  good.  Nevertheless,  like  everything 
else,  it  must  grow  better  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge.  The  world  moves, 
botany  and  all ;  blunders  will  be  cor- 
rected, crooked  names  made  straight, 
rough  ones  smooth,  for  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth  can  error  be  made  immor- 
tal. These  questions,  however,  soon  cease 
from  troubling,  for  turning  over  the  broad 
blossoming  pages,  we  quickly  find  our- 
selves in  the  heart  of  the  forests. 

Most  of  our  trees  were  known  or 
partly  known  and  described  before  this 
work  was  commenced.  But  these  de- 
scriptions, besides  being  short  and  tech- 
nical, were  scattered  in  many  books  be- 
yond reach  of  the  general  reader.  The 
first  book  on  our  trees,  as  indicated  by 
Professor  Sargent,  is  Marshall's  Arbus- 
tum  Americanum,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1785,  which  includes  an  ac- 
count of  277  trees  and  shrubs.  The  next 
was  published  in  Gsttingen  in  1787,  by 
F.  A.  J.  von  Wangenheim,  a  Hessian  offi- 
cer in  the  employ  of  England,  who  fought 
for  the  king  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  with  good  German  thrift  and  indus- 
try found  time  between  battles  to  study 
about  168  of  our  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  their  value  for  intro- 
duction into  the  forests  of  Germany. 

Next  came  Andre*  Michaux's  classical 
work,  Histoire  de  Chenes  de  1' Amerique, 
published  in  Paris  in  1801,  in  which 
twenty  species  of  our  eastern  Oaks  are 
systematically  described  and  figured. 

On  many  of  Michaux's  adventurous 
excursions  through  the  eastern  wilder- 
nesses during  his  thirteen  years'  resi- 
dence in  America  as  botanical  agent  for 
the  French  government  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  F.  A.  Michaux,  who 
afterward  wrote  the  best  book  on  North 
American  trees  that  had  yet  appeared. 


It  was  published  in  Paris  in  1810,  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  155  trees  founded 
on  his  own  observations  in  the  forests, 
and  is  illustrated  with  beautifully  colored 
plates. 

This  magnificent  work,  covering  only 
the  trees  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  some  parts  of  western  Lou- 
isiana, was  supplemented  in  1842  by  three 
volumes  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist,  Thomas  Nuttall. 

A  second  edition  of  Nuttall's  Supple- 
ment was  issued  with  the  third  reprint 
of  Michaux's  Sylva  under  the  general 
title  of  The  Sylva  of  North  America,  the 
only  illustrated  descriptive  work  on  North 
American  trees  in  general  which  preced- 
ed the  present  Silva. 

The  above  mentioned  works  and  others 
of  less  note  which  followed  them  covered 
only  sections  of  the  country  great  or 
small,  like  patches  of  sunlight  on  a  cloudy 
landscape,  while  the  present  work  sheds 
light  on  nearly  all  the  trees  of  the  conti- 
nent alike. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  says  Professor 
Sargent,  "  when  I  first  realized  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  any  true  knowledge  of 
the  trees  of  this  country,  I  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  a  Silva  which  should  con- 
tain an  account  of  all  the  species  that 
grow  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of 
North  America.  The  books  which  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  related  only 
to  the  trees  of  comparatively  limited  re- 
gions, and  therefore  presented  no  general 
or  systematic  view  of  the  composition  of 
our  forests.  Such  works  as  existed  were 
long  out  of  date,  too,  and  included  none 
of  the  information  collected  by  recent 
explorers  and  observers,  and  no  account 
whatever  of  the  trees  discovered  in  late 
years  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"Many  of  our  trees  have  never  been 
fully  described.  All  that  can  be  learned 
about  them  from  books  is  contained  in  a 
few  words  of  purely  technical  description 
of  little  value  to  the  general  reader ;  and 
these  descriptions  are  widely  scattered 
in  American  and  foreign  libraries  beyond 
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the  reach  of  the  general  reader.  .  .  . 
Books,  however,  are  only  guides  towards 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  trees.  To  be 
understood  they  must  be  studied  in  the 
forest ;  and  therefore,  since  the  plan  of 
writing  this  Silva  was  formed,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  trees  of  America  growing  in 
their  native  homes  from  Canada  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Arizona,  and  from  British  Co- 
lumbia to  the  islands  of  southern  Florida. 
I  have  watched  many  of  them  in  tbe  gar- 
dens of  this  country  and  in  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  there  are  now  hardly  half  a 
dozen  of  the  trees  which  will  be  described 
in  this  work  which  I  have  not  seen  in  a 
.  living  state." 

Through  every  forest  of  the  country 
he  leads  you,  and  from  the  very  first  you 
feel  you  are  following  a  sure  guide  with 
eyes  seeing  to  the  heart  of  tbings,  over- 
coming difficulties  with  the  ease  of 
strength,  clearing,  explaining,  compos- 
ing, systematizing,  pointing  out  every 
tree  in  a  good  steady  light.  And  what 
a  glorious  multitude  they  are ! 

The  masterly  descriptions  of  the  gen- 
era include  an  estimate  of  all  the  known 
species,  with  general  views  of  the  princi- 
pal forests  of  the  world.  Thus  in  the 
description  of  Pinus  we  learn  that  about 
seventy  species  can  now  be  distinguished. 

"  The  genus  is  widely  distributed 
through  the  northern  hemisphere  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  West  Indies  and 
the  highlands  of  Central  America  in  the 
New  World,  and  in  the  Old  World  to 
the  Canary  Islands,  which  are  inhabited 
by  one  endemic  species,  northern  Af- 
rica, Burma,  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  one  species  occurs,  and  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
where  a  single  species  crosses  the  equa- 
tor. The  principal  centres  of  distribu- 
tion of  Pinus  are  the  western  United 
States,  where  twenty  -  one  species  are 
recognized,  the  eastern  United  States, 
where  thirteen  species  grow,  and  the 
highlands  of  Mexico,  which  are  often 
covered  with  grand  forests  of  Pine  trees. 


Five  species  are  found  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
stitute great  forests  on  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  plains  of  north- 
ern Europe  and  Asia.  In  southern  Asia 
the  genus  is  comparatively  ill  represent- 
ed in  number  of  species,  although  on 
some  of  tbe  outer  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
layas the  forests  are  largely  composed  of 
Pine  trees.  It  is  widely  distributed  with 
a  few  species  through  eastern  continental 
Asia,  and  Pine  trees  are  common  in  all 
the  elevated  regions  of  Japan. 

u  Among  tbe  Pines  of  North  America 
one  species  braves  the  arctic  winter,  and 
Pine  trees  are  found  at  the  timber  line  on 
all  our  high  mountains,  maintaining  a 
foothold  where  no  other  tree  can  live ; 
they  bear  uninjured  the  fiercest  ocean 
gales,  and  flourish  in  the  arid  valleys 
of  the  interior,  where  neither  cold  nor 
drought  is  able  to  check  their  vigor. 

"  The  type  is  an  ancient  one.  Repre- 
sented by  a  few  species  in  the  cretaceous 
flora  of  North  America  and  Europe,  it 
became  abundant  in  the  Miocene  period, 
when  at  least  one  hundred  species  of 
Pines  are  believed  to  have  existed. 

"  The  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the 
genus  are  the  eastern  American  Pinus 
echinata,  the  western  American  Pinus 
Lambertiana,  Pinus  ponderosa,  and  Pi- 
nus monticola,  the  tropical  American 
Pinus  heterophyUa,  Pinus  sylvestris  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  Pinus  lari- 
cio  of  southern  Europe,  the  Himalayan 
Pinus  Nepalensis,  and  the  eastern  Asiat- 
ic Pinus  Thunbergii  and  Pinus  densi- 
jiora.  The  seeds  of  several  species  are 
important  articles  of  human  food,  the 
best  being  produced  by  the  Nut  Pines  of 
western  North  America,  by  Pinus  Pi- 
nea  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  Pinus 
Cembra  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  Pinus 
Gerardiana  of  northwestern  India.  Pine 
wool,  a  coarse  fibre  manufactured  from 
the  leaves  of  Pinus  laricio,  Pinus  sylves- 
tris, and  other  European  species,  is  used 
to  stuff  mattresses  and  cushions,  and,  wo- 
ven with  animal  wool,  is  made  into  bos- 
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pital  and  military  blankets  and  into  un- 
derclothing which  is  believed  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  In  some 
of  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  the 
inner  bark  and  branchlets  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris  are  used  to  feed  cattle  and  hogs, 
or  in  time  of  famine  the  bark  serves  as 
human  food. 

"  Pinus  Thuribergii,  the  Kura-matsu 
or  Black  Pine  of  Japan,  inhabits  north- 
ern China  and  Corea.  In  Japan  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  except  in  cultivation,  if  it 
ever  grows  naturally,  but  has  been  exten- 
sively planted,  and  appears  as  a  tree  fre- 
quently eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
three  feet  in  diameter.  ...  It  is  with  this 
tree  that  the  plantations  on  the  sandy 
coast  plains  of  Japan  are  chiefly  made  ;  it 
shades  many  of  the  principal  highways  of 
the  country,  and  is  used  to  cover  arbors 
with  its  artificially  elongated  branches, 
or  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  moated 
walls ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  every  garden 
.  .  .  and  by  the  Japanese  is  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  trees."  And  it  is  interesting 
in  this  connection,  now  that  forestry  is 
just  beginning  to  be  studied  and  prac- 
ticed in  our  own  country,  to  lesrn  that 
"  the  planting  of  Pines  and  other  coni- 
fers for  the  production  of  timber  has 
been  practiced  in  Japan  for  at  least 
twelve  hundred  years,  and  the  wood  used 
in  the  empire  is  nearly  all  obtained  from 
planted  forests  which  cover  sandy  coast 
plains  and  other  lands  unfit  for  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  crops. 

"  Pinus  Cembra  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Europe,  where,  mingled 
on  the  lower  slopes  with  the  upper 
Spruces  and  Firs,  it  ascends  above  the 
Mountain  Pine  and  the  Larch,  and  with 
Alders,  Rhododendrons,  and  alpine  Wil- 
lows forms  scattered  groves  along  the 
timber  line  ;  .  .  .  it  is  common  in  north- 
ern Russia  and  in  Siberia,  where  it  some- 
times forms  pure  forests  of  great  extent. 
.  .  .  The  seeds  are  used  as  food,  and 
oil  employed  as  food  and  for  illuminating 
purposes  is  pressed  from  them  in  Europe. 

"  Pinus  Roxburghii  often  forms  open 


forests  on  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
layas, where  it  is  distributed  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Bhotan  at  elevations  of  from 
1500  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pinus 
Nepalensis,  the  Himalayan  representa- 
tive of  that  group  of  five-leaved  Pines  of 
which  the  North  American  Pinus  Stro- 
bus  and  Pinus  Lambertiana  are  the 
best  known  members,  inhabits  mountain 
slopes  from  Afghanistan  to  Bhotan  be- 
tween elevations  of  5000  and  12,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  scattered 
through  forests  of  deciduous-leaved  trees, 
or  is  mixed  with  other  conifers,  or  some- 
times covers  considerable  areas  nearly  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  trees. 

"  Pimcs  Gerardiana  has  stout  cones 
from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
cylindrical  seeds  an  inch  long.  It  in- 
habits the  arid  inner  valleys  of  north- 
western India,  growing  usually  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  5800  feet  to  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  often  on  dry,  steep, 
rocky  slopes  ;  and,  although  gregarious, 
it  does  not  generally  form  pure  forests. 
The  seeds  are  so  valuable  for  food  that 
the  trees  are  rarely  cut,  and  the  hard, 
resinous,  dark,  yellow-brown  wood  is  lit- 
tle used. 

"  Pinus  Pinaster,  usually  called  the 
Maritime  Pine,  is  a  tree  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stout  and  often  more 
or  less  inclined  or  crooked  trunk,  cov- 
ered with  very  deeply  fissured  dark  bark, 
a  dense,  round-topped  head,  stout,  rigid, 
dark  green  leaves  in  clusters  of  two,  and 
from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
large,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  lustrous,  dark 
brown  cones  borne  in  whorls  in  close 
many-coned  clusters.  It  inhabits  sandy 
plains,  generally  near  the  coast  in  western 
and  southern  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, Corsica,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and 
Algeria,  and  has  been  largely  planted  to 
protect  the  shifting  sands  of  the  coast 
dunes,  and  to  cover  the  Landes  of  south- 
western France.  These  plantations,  com- 
menced by  Bremontier  in  1789,  now 
extend  over  at  least  three  hundred  square 
miles,  and  stretch  along  the  shore  of  the 
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Bay  of  Biscay  from  the  Gironde  to  the 
Adour. 

"  The  little  round-topped  Pinus  Hale- 
pensis  is  distributed  from  Portugal  and 
northern  Africa  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Asia  Minor.  On  the  Taurus  it  ascends 
to  elevations  of  3500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  here,  in  Greece,  on  the  rocky  hills 
of  Attica,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  on  the  mountains  of  southern 
Spain,  it  forms  great  open  forests." 

The  species  are  described  in  the  same 
large,  far-seeing  way.  Here  are  a  few 
characteristic  paragraphs  from  the  east- 
ern White  Pine :  — 

"  A  tree  usually  growing  under  favor- 
able conditions  to  a  height  of  250  feet, 
with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
with  long,  stout,  tapering,  horizontal, 
durable  roots,  clothed  with  thick,  gray 
bark  covered  by  irregular,  rectangular 
plate-like  scales,  and  in  old  age  often 
rising  above  the  ground  near  the  tree 
into  low  buttresses,  and  furnished  with  a 
few  long,  tough,  pliable,  wand-like  root- 
lets. During  its  youth  the  branches  of 
the  White  Pine  are  slender  and  horizon- 
tal, or  slightly  ascending,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  regular  whorls,  usually  with 
five  branches  in  a  whorl,  clothing  the  stem 
to  the  ground  for  many  years,  or  until 
destroyed  by  the  absence  of  light,  and 
forming  a  broad,  open,  conical  head. 
When  the  tree,  uncrowded  by  others,  en- 
joys an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  the 
lower  branches  often  grow  to  a  large  size, 
the  trunk  remains  short  and  becomes 
much  thickened  at  the  base,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  picturesque  open  head 
often  equals  the  height  of  the  stem ;  but 
as  the  White  Pine  grows  naturally  in  the 
forest,  the  lower  branches  die  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  and  the  trunks  grow  tall 
and  straight,  bearing  branches  only  near 
the  top.  When  it  is  pressed  upon  by 
trees  of  equal  height,  the  branches  remain 
short  and  form  a  narrow  head  ;  but  when 
the  White  Pine,  which  is  the  tallest  in- 
habitant of  the  forests  of  northeastern 


America,  rises  above  the  surrounding 
trees,  the  lateral  branches  lengthen, 
sweep  upward  in  long,  graceful  curves, 
the  upper  ones  ascending,  and  form  a 
broad,  open,  irregular  head. 

"  The  most  valuable  timber  tree  of 
northwestern  America,  Pinus  Strobus, 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ma- 
terial development  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Great  fleets  of  vessels  and 
long  railroads  have  been  built  to  trans- 
port the  lumber  sawed  from  its  mighty 
trunks;  and  men  have  grown  rich  by 
destroying  it,  building  cities  to  supply 
the  needs  of  their  traffic,  and  seeing  them 
languish  as  the  forests  disappear. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  pineries  of  Maine 
and  Lower  Canada,  of  northern  New 
York,  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  contained  stores 
of  White  Pine  which  were  believed  to  be 
inexhaustible ;  but  the  best  has  already 
been  cut,  and  the  great  trees  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  northern  forest  no 
longer  exist. 

"The  most  beautiful  Pine  tree  of  east- 
ern America  ;  our  silvan  scenery  owes 
the  peculiar  charm  which  distinguishes  it 
from  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  wide-spreading,  dark  green  crowns 
of  the  White  Pine,  raised  on  stately 
shafts  high  above  the  level  of  the  forest 
roof,  and  breaking  the  monotony  of  its 
sky-line." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  inter- 
esting footnotes  relating  to  this  tree :  — 

"  The  Pine-Tree  challengeth  the  next 
place,  and  that  sort  which  is  called  Board- 
pine  is  the  principal ;  it  is  a  stately  large 
Tree,  very  tall,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  f  adorn  about :  of  the  body  the  Eng- 
lish make  large  Canows  of  20  foot  long, 
and  two  foot  and  a  half  over,  hollowing 
of  them  with  an  Adds,  and  shaping  of  the 
outside  like  a  Boat.  Some  conceive  that 
the  wood  called  Gopher  in  Scripture,  of 
which  Noah  made  the  Ark,  was  no  other 
than  Pine,  Gen.  6, 14.  The  bark  there- 
of is  good  for  Ulcers  in  tender  persons 
that  refuse  sharp  medicines.    The  inner 
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bark  of  young  board-pine  cut  small  and 
stampt  and  boiled  in  a  Gallon  of  water 
is  a  very  soveraign  medicine  for  burn  or 
scald,  washing  the  sore  with  some  of 
the  decoction,  and  then  laying  on  the 
bark  stampt  very  soft :  or  for  frozen 
limbs,  to  take  out  the  fire  and  to  heal 
them,  take  the  bark  of  Board-pine-Tree, 
cut  it  small  and  stamp  it  and  boil  it  in  a 
gallon  of  water  to  Gelly,  wash  the  sore 
with  the  liquor,  stamp  the  bark  again  till 
it  be  very  soft  and  bind  it  on.  The  Tur- 
pentine is  excellent  to  heal  wounds  and 
cuts,  and  hath  all  the  properties  of  Ven- 
ice Turpentine,  the  Rosen  is  as  good  as 
Frankincense,and  the  power  of  the  dryed 
leaves  generateth  flesh;  the  distilled 
water  of  the  green  Cones  taketh  away 
wrinkles  in  the  face  being  laid  on  with 
Clothes." 1 

Like  the  White  Pine,  the  famous 
Long-leaved  Pine  of  the  Southern  states, 
towering  in  stately  beauty  above  forests 
of  Palmetto  and  Live  Oak,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  "  Invaded  from  every 
direction  by  the  axe,  a  prey  to  fires  which 
weaken  the  mature  trees,  destroy  tender 
saplings  and  young  seedlings,  and  im- 
poverish the  soil,  wasted  by  the  pasturage 
of  domestic  animals,  and  destroyed  for 
the  doubtful  profits  of  the  turpentine 
industry,  the  forests  of  Long-leaved 
Pines,  more  valuable  in  their  easy  access 
than  any  other  pine  forests  in  the  world, 
appear  hopelessly  doomed  to  lose  their 
commercial  importance  at  no  distant 
day." 

Of  the  grand  Pinus  ponderosa  of  the 
west  side  of  the  continent,  the  strongest 
and  the  second  in  size  and  nobleness  of 
port  of  the  world's  Pines,  Professor  Sar- 
gent says  :  "  Possessed  of  a  constitution 
which  enables  it  to  endure  great  vari- 
ations of  climate  and  to  flourish  on  the 
well  -  watered  slopes  of  the  California 
mountains,  on  torrid  lava  beds,  in  the  dry 
interior  valleys  of  the  north,  and  on  the 
sun-baked  mesas  of  the  south,  and  to  push 

1  Josselyn,  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New 
England,  p.  64. 


out  boldly  over  the  plains,  where  no  other 
tree  can  exist,  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Pacific  forest,  Pinus  ponderosa  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  tree  of  western 
North  America.  Exceeded  in  size  by  the 
Sugar  Pine  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  sur- 
passes all  its  race  in  the  majesty  of  its 
port  and  the  splendor  of  its  vitality  ;  and, 
an  emblem  of  strength,  it  appears  as  en- 
during as  the  rocks,  above  which  it  raises 
its  noble  shafts  and  stately  crowns." 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the 
description  of  the  glorious  Sugar  Pine, 
the  King  of  all  the  Pines  in  the  world  :  — 

"  A  tree  usually  from  200  to  220  feet 
in  height  with  a  trunk  six  or  eight  or 
occasionally  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
ter. During  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
life  the  slender  branches,  arranged  in  re- 
mote regular  whorls,  frequently  clothe 
the  tapering  stem  to  the  ground  and  form 
an  open  pyramid ;  later  some  of  the  spe- 
cialized branches  near  the  top  of  the  tree 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and, 
becoming  fruitful,  bend  with  the  weight 
of  the  great  cones ;  and  long  before  the 
tree  has  reached  maturity  many  of  the  up- 
per branches  lengthen  faster  than  the 
lower  ones,  which  eventually  die  from 
absence  of  light,  and  the  tall,  massive 
trunk  is  surmounted  with  an  open  flat- 
topped  crown,  frequently  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  across,  of  comparatively  slender 
branches  sweeping  outward  and  down- 
ward in  graceful  curves. 

"  The  Sugar  Pine,  the  noblest  of  its 
race,  surpassing  all  other  Pine-trees  in 
girth  and  length  of  stem,  tosses  its  mighty 
branches,  bending  under  the  weight  of  its 
long,  graceful  pointed  cones,  far  above 
the  silvan  roof,  and  with  its  companion, 
the  great  Sequoia,  glorifies  those  Sierra 
forests  that  surpass  in  majesty  all  forests 
of  coniferous  trees." 

Among  the  copious  footnotes,  refer- 
ences, critical  remarks,  biographical 
sketches  of  the  discoverers  of  genera  and 
species,  and  of  the  tree-lovers  for  whom 
they  were  named,  there  is  a  great  vari- 
ety of  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
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tion  drawn  from  early  writings.  Here 
is  a  note  from  Kalin's  Travels  which 
brings  an  old  day  back  into  light  of 
magical  vividness :  — 

"  Crab-Trees  are  a  species  of  wild  ap- 
ple-trees, which  grow  in  the  woods  and 
glades,  but  especially  on  little  hillocks, 
near  rivers.  In  New  Jersey  the  tree  is 
rather  scarce ;  but  in  Pennsylvania  it  is 
plentiful.  Some  people  had  planted  a 
single  tree  of  this  kind  near  their  farms, 
on  account  of  the  fine  smells  which  its 
flowers  afford.  It  had  begun  to  open 
some  of  its  flowers  about  a  day  or  two 
ago  ;  however,  most  of  them  were  not  yet 
open.  They  are  exactly  like  the  blos- 
soms of  the  common  apple-trees,  except 
that  the  colour  is  a  little  more  reddish  in 
the  Crab-trees  ;  though  some  kinds  of  the 
cultivated  trees  have  flowers  which  are 
very  nearly  as  red ;  but  the  smell  dis- 
tinguishes them  plainly;  for  the  wild 
trees  have  a  very  pleasant  smell,  some- 
what like  the  rasp-berry.  The  apples,  or 
crabs,  are  small,  sour,  and  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  to  make  vinegar  of.  They  lie 
under  the  trees  all  the  winter,  and  acquire 
a  yellow  colour.  They  seldom  begin  to  rot 
before  spring  comes  on.  The  Crab-trees 
opened  their  flowers  only  yesterday  and 
to-day ;  whereas,  the  cultivated  apple- 
trees,  which  are  brought  from  Europe, 
had  already  lost  their  flowers." 

The  strange  and  peculiar  mode  of 
growth  of  the  Mangrove  tree  and  the 
shell-fish  which  clustered  on  its  stems  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  of  the  earli- 
est travelers  who  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  their  narratives. 

"Store  of  oisters  (grew)  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  were  very  salt 
and  well  tasted.  All  their  oisters  grow 
upon  those  boughs  and  spraies,  and  not 
on  the  ground."  l 

"  The  Mangrove  is  a  tree  of  such  note, 

1  Walter  Raleigh,  Discoverie  of  the  Large 
Rich  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  Ilak- 
lnyt,  Voyages,  ed.  Evans,  iv.  p.  120. 
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as  she  must  not  be  forgotten,  for,  though 
she  be  not  of  the  tall  and  lusty  sort  of 
trees,  yet  she  is  of  great  extent;  for 
there  drops  from  her  limbs  a  Kinde  of 
Gum  which  hangs  together  one  drop  af- 
ter anouther,  til  it  touch  the  ground,  and 
then  takes  root  and  makes  an  addition  to 
the  tree.  So  that  if  all  these  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  same  tree,  we  may  say 
that  a  Mangrove  tree  may  very  well  hide 
a  troop  of  Horse."  a 

Most  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  important  a  tree  the  Diospyros  (Per- 
simmon) is.  Aboutone  hundred  and  sixty 
species  are  now  known.  "  In  Japan  it  is 
the  universally  cultivated  fruit-tree  ;  it 
is  found  in  every  garden  and  by  every 
cottage,  and  in  the  early  autumn,  when 
the  trees  are  covered  with  their  lustrous 
leaves  and  brilliant  fruit,  they  form  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  rural  land- 
scape, and  are  not  equaled  in  beauty  by 
any  fruit-tree  of  cold  temperate  cli- 
mates." 

In  our  own  forests  there  are  only  two 
species. 

"  They  have  a  plomb  which  they  call 
pessemmins,  like  to  a  medler,  in  England, 
but  of  a  deeper  tawnie  cullour ;  they 
grow  on  a  most  high  tree.  When  they 
are  not  fully  ripe,  they  are  harsh  and 
choakie,  and  furre  in  a  man's  mouth  like 
allam,  howbeit,  being  taken  fully  ripe,  yt 
is  a  reasonable  pleasant  fruict,  somewhat 
lushious.  I  have  seene  our  people  put 
them  into  their  baked  and  sodden  pud- 
dings ;  there  be  whose  last  allowes  them 
to  be  as  pretious  as  the  English  apricock  ; 
I  confesse  it  is  a  good  kind  of  horse 
plomb."  • 

About  six  hundred  species  of  Ficus 
(Fig  trees)  are  known  to  botanists,  two  of 
which,  Ficus  aurea  and  Ficus  populnea, 
are  inhabitants  of  our  tropical  Florida 
forests :  — 

"  What  is  probably  the  largest  speci- 

3  Richard  Ligon,  A  trne  and  exact  History 
of  the  Lsland  of  Barbados,  p.  7-. 

8  The  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Bri- 
tannia, ed.  Major,  p.  118. 
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men  of  Ficus  aurea  in  the  United  States 
grows  on  a  wooded  hummock,  locally 
known  as  The  Hunting-Ground,  about 
ten  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miami 
River  and  close  to  the  shores  of  Bay  Bis- 
cayne.  This  remarkable  tree  covers 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  with 
its  numerous  distinct  stems  formed  from 
roots  developed  from  the  branches  of  the 
original  trunk,  and  its  dense  wide  crown 
of  foliage. 

"  The  noble  tree  in  front  of  the  United 
States  barracks  on  Key  West,  which  is  an 
object  of  interest  to  all  visitors  to  the  Is- 
land, is  of  this  species." 

Hicoria  is  peculiarly  a  North  Ameri- 
can genus  ;  all  the  twelve  species,  except 
one  in  Mexico,  are  our  own  :  — 

"No  other  trees  give  greater  dignity 
and  character  to  the  forests  of  eastern 
North  America  or  surpass  the  Hickories 
in  vigor  and  beauty  of  appearance." 

"  Hiccory  Nuts  have  very  hard  Shells, 
but  excellent  sweet  Kernels,  with  which, 
in  a  plentiful  Year,  the  old  Hogs,  that 
can  crack  them,  fatten  themselves,  and 
make  excellent  Pork.  These  Nuts  are 
gotten,  in  great  Quantities,  by  the  Sav- 
ages, and  laid  Up  for  Stores,  of  which 
they  make  several  Dishes  and  Banquets. 
One  of  these  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing ;  it  is  this  :  They  take  these  Nuts,  and 
break  them  very  small  betwixt  two 
Stones,  till  the  Shells  and  Kernels  are  in- 
different small ;  And  this  Powder  you  are 
presented  withal  in  their  Cabins,  in  little 
wooden  Dishes  ;  the  Kernel  dissolves  in 
your  Mouth,  and  the  Shell  is  spit  out. 
This  tastes  as  well  as  any  Almond.  An- 
other Dish  is  the  Soup  which  they  make 
of  these  Nuts,  beaten,  and  put  into  Veni- 
son-Broth, which  dissolves  the  Nut,  and 
thickens,  whilst  the  Shell  precipitates, 
and  remains  at  the  bottom.  This  Broth 
tastes  very  rich."  1 

"  I  have  seen  above  an  hundred  bushels 
of  these  nuts  belonging  to  one  family."  2 

The  Oak  volume,  filled  from  begin- 
1  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  p.  98. 


ning  to  end  with  the  tough  all-enduring 
race,  is  the  largest  of  the  fourteen,  and 
in  it  the  author  is  seen  at  his  best. 

Nearly  three  hundred  species  of  Oak 
have  been  described,  fifty -two  of  which 
dwell  in  our  own  forests. 

Of  his  favorite  White  Oak  Professor 
Sargent  says  :  "  The  great  size  that  it  at- 
tains in  good  soil,  its  vigor,  longevity, 
and  stately  habit,  the  tender  tints  of  its 
vernal  leaves  when  the  sunlight  plays 
among  them,  the  cheerfulness  of  its  lus- 
trous summer  green  and  the  splendor  of 
its  autumnal  colors,  make  the  White  Oak 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
trees  of  the  American  forest ;  and  some 
of  the  venerable  broad-branched  individ- 
uals growing  on  the  hills  of  New  England 
and  of  the  Middle  States  realize,  more 
than  any  other  American  tree,  that  ideal 
of  strength  and  durability  of  which  the 
Oak  has  been  the  symbol  in  all  ages  and 
throughout  all  civilized  countries." 

The  great  White  Oak  groves  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California  surpass  all 
other  Oak  woods  of  the  world  in  wide, 
serene,  romantic  beauty  :  — 

"  Since  the  eyes  of  the  white  man  first 
looked  upon  these  natural  parks,  which 
surpassed  in  grandeur  of  broad  effect 
and  in  the  dignity  of  their  graceful  trees 
all  the  creations  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener's art,  fields  of  wheat  have  replaced 
the  wild  grasses  which  covered  their  open 
glades,  and  many  of  their  noblest  trees 
have  been  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  civilization.  No  other  region 
in  North  America,  however,  presents  to- 
day anything  that  compares  with  their 
park-like  beauty,  the  nobility  of  their  in- 
dividual trees,  or  the  charm  of  the  long 
vistas  stretching  beneath  them." 

"  Quercus  in  its  different  species  is 
known  to  afford  support  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  insects  than  any  other  genus 
of  trees  whose  insect  enemies  have  been 
studied,  .  .  .  Packard  enumerates  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  identified  species 

2  William  Bartram,  Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ica, p.  38. 
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as  living  upon  Oak-trees  in  North  Amer- 
ica exclusive  of  those  found  in  their  de- 
cayed wood."  Magnificent  pasturage  for 
large  flocks  and  herds  of  very  small  cat- 
tle ! 

"  The  American  Beech,  with  its  noble 
habit,  its  smooth,  pale,  bluish  gray  bark 
and  its  cheerful  foliage,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
of  eastern  North  America.  It  is  de- 
lightful in  early  spring  when  the  length- 
ening buds  display  the  closely  folded 
leaves  between  their  delicate,  lustrous, 
brightly  tinted  scales,  and  when,  a  few 
days  later,  it  is  covered  with  graceful 
drooping  clusters  of  staminate  flowers. 
The  tender  green  of  its  vernal  leaves  en- 
livens the  forest  when  the  Oaks  and  Hick- 
ories are  but  just  beginning  to  awaken 
from  their  winter  slumbers  ;  and  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  as  the  sun  plays 
through  its  wide-spreading  branches,  in- 
crease its  beauty  when  it  is  clothed  with 
the  deep  green  foliage  of  summer  or  with 
its  brilliant  yellow  autumnal  garment. 
But  it  is  in  winter,  when  the  color  of  its 
bark  is  brightest,  when  the  structure  of 
its  head  is  plainly  seen,  and  the  fine 
spray  of  its  slender  shining  branchlets  is 
thrown  into  clear  relief  against  the  sky, 
that  the  Beech  displays  its  greatest  beau- 
ty ;  and  then  the  charm  of  this  tree  is 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  inhab- 
itant of  the  forest  or  the  park." 

The  following  is  from  Gerard's  cele- 
brated Herball :  "  The  kernels  or  mast 
within  are  reported  to  ease  the  paine  of 
the  kidneies  proceeding  of  the  stone  if 
they  be  eaten,  and  to  cause  the  grauell 
and  sand  the  easier  to  come  foorth :  with 
these,  mice  and  squirrels  be  greatly  de- 
lighted, who  do  mightily  increase  by  feed- 
ing thereon  ;  swine  also  be  fattened  here- 
with, and  certaine  other  beasts :  also 
deere  do  feede  thereon  very  greedily. 
They  be  likewise  pleasant  to  thrushes  and 
pigeons." 

1  Hooker  f.  Fl.  Aatarct.  ii.  p.  345.  See,  also, 
P.  Parker  King,  Narrative  of  the  Surveying 


Fagus  betuloides  "  forms  the  prevail- 
ing feature  of  the  scenery  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  especially  in  winter-time,  from 
having  persistent  evergreen  leaves,  and 
from  its  upper  limit  being  sharply  de- 
fined and  contrasting  with  the  dazzling 
snow  that  covers  the  matted  but  naked 
branches  of  Fagus  a?itarctica,  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  it."  x 

"  The  glory  of  the  maritime  forests  of 
the  south,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  trees  of  the  continent,  the 
Bald  Cypress,  with  its  tall  massive  trunk 
rising  high  above  waters  darkened  by 
the  shadows  of  its  great  crown  draped 
in  streamers  of  the  gray  Tillandsia,  is  an 
object  at  once  magnificent  and  mourn- 
ful." 

"The  Cupressus  disticha  (Bald  Cy- 
press) stands  in  the  first  order  of  North 
American  trees.  Its  majestic  stature  is 
surprising,  and  on  approaching  them,  we 
are  struck  with  a  kind  of  awe  at  behold- 
ing the  stateliness  of  the  trunk,  lifting  its 
cumbrous  top  towards  the  skies,  and  cast- 
ing a  wide  shade  upon  the  ground,  as  a 
dark  intervening  cloud,  which,  for  a  time, 
precludes  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  deli- 
cacy of  its  color,  and  texture  of  its  leaves, 
exceed  everything  in  vegetation."  2 

The  biographical  sketches,  of  which 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
form  an  attractive  feature  of  the  book, 
both  to  roving  methodless  readers  and  to 
students,  bringing  to  view  so  many  joy- 
ful old  nature  -  lovers  wandering  alone 
through  the  vast  wild  woods,  men  whose 
names  shine  like  crystals  on  mountains, 
—  Bartram,  Catesby,  Kahn,  Michaux, 
Menzies,  Mackenzie,  Raffinesque,  Nut- 
tall,  David  Douglas,  and  many  a  later 
worthy,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  tree-lovers 
and  trees,  blessed  Torrey  and  Gray, 
Mohr,  Engelmann,  Parry,  Kellogg,  etc., 
who  spent  their  lives  studying  our  plants 
and  helping  Nature  to  scatter  them 
abroad. 

Voyages  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  i.  pp.  22,  37. 
*  W.  Bartram,  Travels,  p.  88. 
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With  fullness  of  knowledge  the  leafy 
story  goes  on  from  section  to  section,  from 
volume  to  volume,  in  easy,  orderly  devel- 
opment. The  descriptions  of  the  species 
are  so  full  and  clear,  he  must  be  a  care- 
less reader  who  fails  to  see  the  trees 
through  them  standing  before  him  in  the 
flesh,  alive  and  communicative.  They 
always  begin  with  a  sketch  of  a  repre- 
sentative tree  in  its  prime,  showing  its 
height,  size  of  trunk,  habit,  how  it  wears 
its  branches,  etc.  Then  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  are  described,  —  the  bark, 
winter  buds,  branchlets,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit.  All  these  are  given  in  the  first 
paragraph  and  in  the  same  sequence, 
so  that  one  knows  exactly  where  to  look 
for  them.  In  the  second  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  species  is  pointed 
out,  the  places  where  it  grows  in  great- 
est vigor  and  abundance,  the  forests  it 
makes,  its  companions,  and  how  they  are 
associated,  etc. 

In  the  third  the  wood  is  described,  its 
color,  weight,  strength,  durability,  uses, 
etc.  In  the  fourth  what  is  known  of 
the  history  of  the  tree  is  given,  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered  or 
cultivated,  its  distribution  by  the  agency 
of  man,  its  value  for  shade  and  orna- 
ment, timber,  fruit,  etc. 

The  closing  paragraph  consists  usually 
of  a  general  appreciation  of  the  tree,  with 
remarks  on  its  name,  homes,  etc.  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  last,  paragraph  of  the 
description  of  the  Engelmann  Spruce 
(Picea  Engelmanni) :  — 

"In  its  specific  name,  this  tree,  the 
fairest  of  its  race,  braving  the  fiercest 
mountain  blasts,  the  fiery  rays  of  the 
southern  sun,  and  the  Arctic  cold  of 
the  northern  winter,  with  tall  and  mass- 
ive shafts  brilliant  in  color,  and  grace- 
ful, spire-like  crowns  of  soft  foliage  of 
tenderest  hue,  keeps  green  on  a  thou- 
sand mountain-tops  the  memory  of  a 
good  and  wise  man." 

Each  species  is  thus  displayed  at  home 
and  described  to  the  life,  whole  trees  as 
our  fellow  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and 


whole  forests  instead  of  fragmentary  her- 
barium specimens,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief,  scarce  at  all  obscured  either  by 
rhetoric  or  technical  terms,  while  the 
great  wealth  of  footnotes  is  like  varied 
and  picturesque  underbrush. 

The  author,  too,  is  seen  hard  at  work, 
able,  indomitable,  studiously  calm,  ab- 
staining from  fine  writing  or  display  of 
any  sort  not  essential  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  concealing  emotion  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indian  summer  glory  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  aglow 
with  divine  enthusiasm.  Therefore  we 
get  only  hints  and  glimpses  of  his  warm 
poetic  imagination  in  bright  lines  which 
glow  here  and  there  in  his  massive  prose 
like  the  first  spots  and  patches  of  autumn- 
colored  leaves  in  the  general  summer  ver- 
dure. Most  readers  will  probably  feel 
that  in  thus  hiding  his  heart  he  has  in 
some  measure  diminished  the  inspiring 
value  of  his  book.  To  those  unable  to 
read  between  the  lines  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions may  seem  formal  and  monoto- 
nous where  the  color  naturally  belonging 
to  them  would  have  made  them  shine. 
Had  the  bright  lines  outside  of  the  tech- 
nical parts  been  doubled  or  trebled,  they 
could  have  done  no  harm  any  more  than 
light  and  flowers  on  mountains,  or  on  the 
trees  themselves. 

The  author's  energizing  enthusiasm 
burning  out  of  sight  beneath  the  cool 
dignity  he  wears  is  well  known  to  his 
friends,  and  often  brings  to  mind  a 
hot-hearted  volcanic  mountain  clad  with 
snow. 

But  "  for  a'  that  and  a'  that,"  style  and 
methods  are  quickly  lost  to  view,  and, 
forgetting  that  we  are  reading  a  book, 
the  trees  themselves  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing, saying,  "  See  how  tall  and  beautiful 
we  are,  how  strong  our  branches,  how 
leafy  and  flowery  and  fruitful.  With 
cooling  shadows  we  guard  the  fountains, 
and  to  all  comers  spread  tents  and  food," 
each  in  turn  telling  its  wonderful  story. 

In  the  very  beginning  we  are  charmed 
away  into  the  glorious    forests   of  the 
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Alleghanies,  among  the  Magnolias,  large 
trees  with  great,  creamy  white,  fragrant 
flowers,  a  foot  wide  some  of  them,  and 
with  leaves  more  than  two  feet  long, 
growing  with  a  host  of  noble  companions 
where  the  stream-banks  and  openings  are 
embossed  with  Rhododendrons,  and  Kal- 
mia  becomes  a  tree  fifty  feet  high,  laden 
with  rich  purple  flowers.  We  see  the 
Palms  and  Pines  and  Oaks  of  the  South 
assembled  together,  forming  forests 
above  forests ;  the  giant  Sequoias  and 
Pines,  silvery  Spruces  and  Firs  in  glori- 
ous array  on  the  mountains  of  the  West ; 
Oaks  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  re- 
joicing in  their  strength ;  and  Poplars 
and  Willows  waving  and  fluttering  in 
lithe,  graceful  beauty  beside  lakes  and 
streams  from  sea  to  sea. 

There  is  so  much  large  scenery  in  the 
book,  such  strength  and  steadiness  in  its 
broad  sweeping  currents,  however  cool  at 
times  they  may  seem,  that  we  are  borne 
smoothly  along,  hardly  realizing  that  we 
are  not  actually  out  of  doors  in  the  woods, 
traveling  unwearied,  free  as  the  winds. 
We  fancy  we  feel  the  weather,  hear  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  see  them  budding  and 
blooming  and  ripening  their  fruit,  enjoy 
their  fragrance  and  the  light  on  their 
leaves  and  bark,  smell  the  peaty  reek  of 
tamarack  and  cedar  swamps,  and  the  bal- 
sam of  resiny  evergreens.  Passing  from 
climate  to  climate  enchanted,  we  are  now 
on  sun-baked  deserts,  now  far  north  on 
ground  ever  frozen,  now  wandering  in 
sunless  forests,  pushing  our  way  through 
dense  tangled  underbrush,  vainly  trying 
to  find  an  opening  where  we  can  look  up 
and  see  the  trees  in  full  proportion  ;  now 
climbing  an  eastern  hill  overlooking  Oaks 
and  Elms,  Maples  and  Hickories,  with 
round  bossy  heads  modeled  like  cumulous 
clouds  packed  together  in  glorious  colors, 
swelling  and  dimpling  and  fading  around 
the  horizon.  Anon  we  are  on  a  lofty 
peak  of  the  Rockies,  contemplating  a 
boundless  sea  of  dark  conifers  innumer- 
able as  grass  panicles  in  a  meadow,  every 
spire  pointing  true  to  the  zenith  as   if 


thinking  only  of  the  heavens.  Turning 
a  page  or  two,  we  are  in  the  natural 
landscape  gardens  of  Dakota,  saunter- 
ing through  sunny  flower-painted  spaces 
among  Spruces  and  Yellow  Pines  ;  or  on 
the  rim  of  a  crater  in  Arizona,  overlook- 
ing strange  black  dwarf  woods  of  Nut 
Pine  and  Cedar,  or  groves  of  lily-flowered 
Yucca  and  Cactus  trees. 

In  another  volume  we  are  among  the 
giant  trees  of  the  Pacific,  wading  through 
tall  ferns  and  Rhododendrons  and  Cea- 
nothus  chaparral  beneath  the  Redwoods, 
wandering  among  the  colossal  brown  pil- 
lars of  the  Sierra  Sequoia,  Libocedrus, 
and  Sugar  Pine,  or  far  up  the  gray  sum- 
mit ridges  and  peaks,  walking  over  the 
tops  of  Dwarf  Pines  beside  the  glaciers. 

Of  all  the  nature  -  books  I  have  ever 
read,  the  Silva  is  the  largest  and  best, 
everywhere  breathing  the  peace  of  the 
wilderness,  restful,  yet  inciting  to  action, 
infinitely  suggestive  and  picturesque. 
How  magical  is  the  stillness  of  its  deep 
lonely  woods,  how  sublime  its  landscapes, 
and  how  wonderful  the  contrasts  dis- 
played to  awaken  imagination  !  What 
sylvan  scenery,  for  example,  can  be  more 
impressive  than  the  billowy  Appalachian 
forests  so  often  described  in  these  pages, 
stretching  away  in  boundless  exuberance 
of  varied  leaf  and  flower  and  color ;  limb 
meeting  limb,  overarching,  embowering 
a  thousand  broad  ridges  and  hills  and 
streams ;  compared  with  forests  of  Ce- 
reus  giganteus,  blooming  in  the  tremu- 
lous haze  of  hot  deserts,  the  strange  trees 
but  little  more  than  fluted  cylindrical 
trunks,  leafless,  and  almost  branchless 
and  motionless,  standing  apart  on  bare 
sun-beaten  ground  like  architectural  col- 
umns crowned  with  flowers  ;  or  the  dark 
majestic  forests  of  the  West  compared 
with  those  of  the  North,  whose  hardy 
Poplars  and  Spruces,  dwarfing  and  strag- 
gling, push  bravely  on  and  on  into  the 
frozen  realms  of  silence  and  mystery. 

Think  of  a  forest  of  Tree-lilies  in  bloom, 
not  another  tree  in  sight  over  all  the  wide 
desert,   the   whole   top  of  each   tree  a 
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snowy  mass  of  lilies  in  superb  panicles, 
the  trunks  so  large  they  are  sometimes 
sawed  into  lumber !  And  think  of  the 
still  stranger  forests  and  timber  of  Cereus 
giganteus  I  Who  can  read  of  such  trees 
without  longing  to  see  them,  or  of  the 
kingly  Sequoias,  venerable  aborigines 
carrying  the  greatest  load  of  years  of  all 
living  things,  Sugar  Pine  tasseled  with 
cones  nearly  two  feet  long,  the  Silver  Fir 
and  Mountain  Hemlock  in  flower  and 
fruit,  Douglas  Spruce  and  the  giant  Arbor 
Vitae  waving  their  plumes  in  the  balmy 
winds  of  the  Pacific,  the  noble  Menzies 
Arbutus  blooming  in  garden  spots  beside 
them,  alive  with  happy,  humming,  flut- 
tering, feasting  insects,  —  a  bee,  or  but- 
terfly, for  every  white  waxen  bell ! 

And  how  many  other  glorious  trees 
come  to  mind,  —  the  grand  Larch  of 
Wyoming   and   Montana,   the    Florida 


Banian  Tree  and  Tillandsia-draped  Live 
Oak,  Oxydendrum,  Taxodium,  Lirioden- 
dron,  Magnolia,  Sassafras,  Gordonia, 
Silver  Bell  Tree,  etc.,  etc.  How  one's 
heart  beats  and  eyes  brighten  but  to 
read  their  names,  and  how  fast,  as  we 
turn  the  telling  pages,  they  seem  to  come 
crowding  about  us,  bowing,  waving,  shim- 
mering, showering  down  pollen  and  pet- 
als and  fruit,  —  all  the  mighty  host,  rank 
beyond  rank  in  glorious  array,  as  clearly 
defined  as  Pines  in  rows  along  snow-la- 
den ridges  beheld  against  a  white  sky  ! 

And  so  we  might  go  on  wondering, 
admiring,  describing,  until  this  review 
reached  the  size  of  the  Silva  itself.  Let 
every  one  read  the  book,  travel,  and  see 
for  himself,  and,  while  fire  and  the  axe 
still  threaten  destruction,  make  haste  to 
come  to  the  help  of  these  trees,  our 
country's  pride  and  glory. 

John  Muir. 
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BEST. 

The  mountain  world  is  very  still  to-day, 
Shadowed,  and  hushed,  and  gray. 

All  yesterday  a  mad  wind  shrieking  past 

Harried  the  canon's  silence  old  and  vast, 

Lashing  the  yellow  grass  in  billows  deep 

Against  the  parching  steep. 

Hot  glare  of  sunlight  smote  the  walls  that  stand 

Purple  with  pines  heaven-high  on  either  hand, 

Hot  glare  of  sunlight  to  the  splendid  blue 

Where  driven  cloud-fleets  flew. 

Black  cedars  goaded  clung  against  the  edge 

Of  yonder  granite  ledge, 

And  far  below  where  white-chafed  waters  run 

The  stinging  gravel  spun, 

Whirled  in  the  gusts  that  snapped  the  alder's  crest, 

And  crushed  the  willows  cowering  to  the  west. 

But  with  the  night  came  cloud,  and  rain,  and  rest. 


YOSEMITE  STORMS  AND  FLOODS 


LL  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Sierra  rivers 
are  buried  every  win- 
ter beneath  a  heavy 
mantle  of  snow,  and 
set  free  in  the  spring 
in  magnificent  floods. 
Then,  the  thousand 
thousand  fountains  full  and  overflowing, 
every  living  thing  breaks  forth  into  sing- 
ing, and  the  glad  streams,  outspread  over 
all  the  mountains,  shine  and  fall  in  glori- 
ous light,  shaking  everything  into  music, 
making  all  the  world  a  song. 

The  great  annual  thaw  begins  in  May 
in  the  forest  region,  and  is  in  full  over- 
flowing prime  over  the  high  Sierra  in 
June,  varying  somewhat  both  in  time 
and  fullness  with  the  weather  and  depth 
of  the  snow.  Toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer the  streams  are  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
few  even  of  the  strongest  singing  much 
above  a  whisper  as  they  slip  and  ripple 
through  gravel  and  boulder  beds  from 
pool  to  pool  in  the  hollows  of  their  chan- 
nels, and  fall  in  sheets  of  embroidery,  fold 
over  fold,  down  their  stairways  of  preci- 
pices and  polished  inclines.  But,  how- 
ever low  their  singing,  it  is  always  in- 
effably fine  in  tone,  in  harmony  with  the 
restful  time  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
heavy  work  is  finfshed. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  that  comes 
to  the  help  of  the  streams  usually  falls 


in  September  or  October,  sometimes  in 
August,  in  the  midst  of  yellow  Indian 
summer,  when  the  goldenrods  and  gen- 
tians of  the  glacier  meadows  are  in  their 
glory.  This  Indian  summer  snow,  how- 
ever, soon  melts,  the  chilled  flowers 
spread  their  petals  to  the  sun,  and  the 
gardens  as  well  as  the  streams  are  re- 
freshed as  if  only  a  warm  shower  had 
fallen.  The  storms  that  load  the  moun- 
tains with  snow  that  is  to  form  the  main 
fountain  supply  for  the  year  seldom  set 
in  before  the  middle  or  end  of  November. 
The  first  fall  is  usually  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  Then,  with  intervals  of 
fine,  sunny  weather,  storm  follows  storm, 
heaping  snow  on  snow,  until  from  thirty 
to  sixty  feet  has  fallen  ;  but  on  account 
of  heavy  settling  and  compacting  and 
the  loss  from  melting  and  evapora- 
tion, the  depth  over  the  middle  forest 
region  rarely  exceeds  ten  feet 

When  the  first  heavy  storms  stopped 
work  on  the  mountains,  I  made  baste 
down  to  Yosemite  Valley,  my  glorious 
winter  den,  not  to  "  hole  up  "  and  sleep 
the  white  months  away  like  the  marmots 
and  bears.  1  was  out  every  day,  and 
often  all  night,  sleeping  but  little,  wad- 
ing, climbing,  sauntering  among  tin- 
blessed  storms  and  calms,  the  so-called 
wonders  and  common  things  ever  on 
show,  rejoicing  in  almost  everything 
alike   that    I    could   see    or    hear — the 
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glorious  brightness  of  frosty  mornings  ; 
the  floods  of  sunbeams  pouring  over  the 
white  domes  and  crags  into  the  groves 
and  waterfalls,  kindling  marvelous  iris 
fires  in  the  hoarfrost  and  spray;  the 
great  forests  and  mountains  in  their  deep 
noon  sleep  ;  the  good-night  alpenglow  ; 
the  stars  ;  the  solemn  gazing  moon  draw- 
ing the  huge  domes  and  headlands  one 
by  one  glowing  white  out  of  the  gloomy 
shadows,  hushed  and  breathless  like  an 
audience  in  awful  enthusiasm,  while  the 
meadows  at  their  feet,  afire  with  frost- 
diamonds,  shine  like  the  starry  sky ;  the 
sublime  darkness  of  storm-nights,  when 
all  the  lights  are  out ;  the  clouds  in  whose 
depths  the  frail  snow-flowers  grow,  the 
behavior  and  many  voices  of  the  storms, 
trees,  birds,  waterfalls,  snow  avalanches 
in  the  ever-changing  weather — and  so  on 
and  on  without  end. 

Every  bright  frosty  morning  loud 
sounds  boom  and  reverberate  from  side 
to  side  of  the  Valley  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes,  beginning  soon  after  sunrise 
and  continuing  an  hour  or  two  like  a 
thunder-storm.  They  are  made  by  the 
fall  of  frozen  spray  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  over  which  the  Upper  Yosemite  Fall 
pours,  and  are  loudest  in  the  calmest, 
sunniest  weather. 

Frozen  spray  also  gives  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  winter  features  of 
the  great  fall — a  pure  white  crystal  hill, 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  steep 
and  hard  to  climb,  shining  at  the  foot  of 
the  fall  and  the  smooth  gray  cliff,  and 
often  made  glorious  with  irised  spray. 
When  nearly  approached,  it  is  seen  to 
be  a  hollow,  truncated  cone,  with  the 
whole  volume  of  the  fall  plunging  down 
its  crater-like  throat  with  deep,  muffled, 
rumbled  explosions  of  compressed  air, 
and,  after  being  well  churned  and  ground, 
escaping  by  arched  openings  at  its  base. 
It  is  built  during  the  night  and  early 
hours  of  the  morning ;  only  in  spells  of 
exceptionally  cold  and  cloudy  weather 
is  the  work  continued  through  the  day. 
The  greater  part  of  the  spray  material  falls 
in  crystalline  showers  direct  to  its  place  ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  is  first  frozen 
upon  the  face  of  the  cliff  along  the  sides 
of  the  fall,  where  it  stays  until  expanded 
and  cracked  off  by  the  sun  in  irregular 
masses,  tons  in  weight.     Thus  the  finest 


of  the  downy  wafts  and  curls  of  spray- 
dust,  which  in  mild  nights  fall  about  as 
silently  as  dew,  are  held  back  until  sun- 
rise to  make  a  store  of  heavy  ice  to 
reinforce  the  waterfall's  thunder-tones, 
and  announce  the  arrival  of  the  calmest, 
brightest  days. 

The  Upper  Yosemite  Fall,  on  account 
of  its  greater  height  and  exposure,  is 
more  influenced  by  the  wind  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  summer  winds  that 
come  up  the  river  canon  from  the  sea 
and  the  plains  are  seldom  stormy ;  but 
the  winter  gales  do  some  very  wild  work, 
bending  and  twisting  and  at  times  fairly 
worrying  the  falls  and  forests,  and  hang- 
ing snow  banners  a  mile  long  on  the 
summit  peaks. 

One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a 
pelting  shower  of  pine-cones,  and  soon 
learned  that  a  grand  Norther  was  storm- 
ing about  the  Valley,  playing  with  the 
falls  as  if  they  were  mere  wisps  of  mist, 
and  making  the  great  pines  bow  and 
sing  with  glorious,  exhilarating  enthusi- 
asm. Soon  after  sunrise,  when  I  was 
seeking  a  place  safe  from  flying  branches, 
I  saw  the  Lower  Yosemite  Fall  thrashed 
and  pulverized  from  top  to  bottom  into 
one  glorious  mass  of  rainbow  dust ; 
while  a  thousand  feet  above  it  the  main 
Upper  Fall  was  suspended  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  bow, 
all  silvery  white  and  fringed  with  short 
wavering  strips.  Then,  suddenly  assailed 
by  a  tremendous  blast,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  fall  was  blown  into  threads  and 
ribbons,  and  driven  back  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  whence  it  came,  as  if  denied 
admission  to  the  Valley.  This  kind  of 
show-work  was  continued  about  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  another  change 
in  the  play  of  the  huge  exulting  swirls 
and  billows  and  upheaving  domes  of  the 
gale  allowed  the  baffled  fall  to  gather 
and  arrange  its  tattered  waters,  and  sing 
down  again  in  its  place.  As  the  day 
advanced,  the  wild,  triumphant  gale  gave 
no  sign  of  dying,  excepting  brief  lulls ;  the 
Valley  was  filled  with  its  weariless  roar, 
and  the  bright,  cloudless  sky  grew  garish 
white  from  myriads  of  minute  sparkling 
snow-spicules.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
I  was  watching  the  storm  from  the  shel- 
ter of  a  big  pine-tree,  the  Upper  Fall 
was   suddenly  arrested   about   half-way 
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down  the  cliff  without  being  blown  either 
upward  or  sidewise.  The  whole  ponder- 
ous flood,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons, 
was  simply  held  stationary  in  mid-air 
about  one  and  a  half  minutes,  resting  on 
the  invisible  arm  of  the  wind  as  if  gravi- 
tation at  that  point  in  its  path  had  been 
abolished.  The  ordinary  amount  of 
water,  in  the  meantime,  was  pouring  over 
the  cliff,  swedging  and  widening,  form- 
ing a  cone  about  seven  hundred  feet 
high.  At  length,  as  if  ordered  to  go  on, 
scores  of  arrowy  comets  shot  down  from 
thebaseofthemajestic  cone  of  white  water 
as  if  escaping  through  separate  outlets. 

But  glorious  as  are  these  Yosemite 
waterfalls  rejoicing  in  all  their  bright 
array  of  icy  jewelry  and  light,  and  in 
their  sublime  fullness  of  beauty  and  power 
in  the  spring,  they  sometimes  enjoy  a 
glad  storm  glory  that  excels  all  this,  to 
be  seen  only  once  in  a  long  rare  while, 
when  the  snow  lying  deep  on  the  moun- 
tains is  suddenly  melted  into  music  and 
floods  in  the  depth  of  winter.  In  all  the 
years  I  have  lived  in  Yosemite,  only 
once  have  I  seen  the  Valley  in  full  uni- 
versal flood-bloom.  In  the  afternoon  of 
December  16,  1871,  a  magnificent  crim- 
son cloud  towered  aloft  in  solitary  grand- 
eur above  the  Cathedral  Rocks.  It  had  a 
noble  buttressed  base,  and  smooth  shaft 
like  an  old  Sequoia,  and  a  broad  bossy 
down-curling  crown,  with  all  its  parts 
colored  alike  in  glowing  crimson.  Won- 
dering what  the  meaning  of  this  lonely 
red  cloud  might  be,  I  was  up  betimes 
next  morning  watching  the  sky.  Noth- 
ing like  a  storm  sign  came  in  sight  until 
near  noon,  when  thin  curly  gray  clouds 
began  to  blur  the  sunshine,  and  after 
dark  rain  fell,  which  soon  changed  to 
snow.  By  daylight  next  morning  nearly 
a  foot  had  fallen,  and  it  was  still  snow- 
ing thick  and  fast,  and  the  avalanches 
began  to  sound. 

In  the  night  of  the  18th  there  was 
another  change  to  heavy  rain,  but  as  the 
temperature  was  only  two  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point,  the  snow-line  was  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  Valley 
floor.  The  streams,  therefore,  instead 
of  being  increased  in  volume  by  this  rain, 
were  diminished,  because  the  fresh  snow 
sponged  up  part  of  their  waters  and 
choked  the  smaller  tributaries.     But  to- 


ward midnight  the  temperature  suddenly 
rose  to  42  degrees,  carrying  the  snow- 
line above  the  rim  of  the  Valley  over 
the  upper  basins,  and  next  morning  the 
Valley  was  white,  not  with  snow,  but  with 
waterfalls.  The  warm  rain  falling  on 
the  snow  was  at  first  absorbed  and  held 
back  in  perfect  hushed  silence,  and  so 
also  was  that  portion  of  the  snow  that 
the  rain  melted,  and  all  that  was  melted 
by  the  roaring,  devouring  flood  of  warm 
wind  until  the  whole  mass  of  the  snow 
was  saturated,  became  sludgy,  and  at 
length  slipped,  melted,  and  rushed  sim- 
ultaneously from  a  thousand  slopes  into 
the  upper  channels  in  wild,  overwhelm- 
ing extravagance,  swelling  and  heaping 
flood  over  flood,  and  plunging  down  the 
cliffs  in  stupendous  rock-shaking  ava- 
lanches. 

Called  by  the  glorious  storm,  I  made 
haste  into  the  midst  of  it.  The  rain  was 
like  one  vast  cataract,  and  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale  was  working  in  passion- 
ate accord  with  the  rain  and  the  streams. 
The  section  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
valley  opposite  my  cabin  was  covered 
with  a  network  of  falls  and  cascades,  a 
glorious  company  of  visitors  that  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place,  coming  down 
everywhere  like  the  rain  without  any 
apparent  reference  to  channels.  The 
two  Sentinel  cascades  back  of  my  cabin, 
scarce  noticeable  in  summer,  rivaled  the 
great  falls  at  ordinary  stages,  and  across 
the  Valley  by  the  Three  Brothers  there 
were  more  falls  and  cascades  than  I 
could  readily  count,  while  the  whole 
Valley,  throbbing  and  trembling,  was 
filled  with  an  awful,  solemn,  sea-like  roar. 
Gazing  awhile  in  glad  bewilderment,  too 
rich  and  happy  to  know  what  to  do,  I  at 
length  tried  to  reach  the  upper  meadow, 
where  the  Valley  is  widest,  to  gain  gen- 
eral views.  But  the  river  by  this  time 
was  over  its  banks,  and  the  flooded 
meadows  were  lakes  dotted  with  blue 
islands  of  half-melted  snow.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  Valley  innumerable  streams 
were  hurrying  to  the  river  scattering 
gravel  and  tree  ruins  over  the  smooth 
garden  levels.  By  climbing  talus  slopes, 
where  the  strength  of  these  gray  torrents 
is  divided  among  earthquake  boulders,  I 
made  out  to  cross  them,  forced  my  way 
up   the    Valley    to    Hutching's    bridge, 
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crossed  the  river,  and  waded  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  meadow.  Here 
most  of  the  new  falls  were  in  sight, 
the  most  glorious  congregation  of  water- 
falls I  ever  saw  or  dreamed  of.  On  that 
portion  of  the  south  wall  between  the 
Sentinel  rock  and  a  point  opposite  the 
Hutching's  bridge  there  were  ten  falls 
plunging  and  booming  from  a  height  of 
nearly  three  thousand  feet,  the  smallest 
of  which  might  have  been  heard  miles 
away.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Glacier 
Point  there  were  six ;  between  the  Three 
Brothers  and  Yosemite  Fall,  nine  ;  be- 
tween the  Yosemite  and  Royal  Arch 
Falls,  ten  ;  from  Washington  Column  to 
Mount  Watkins,  ten ;  and  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Half  Dome  facing  the  Valley, 
three ;  on  the  slopes  of  Half  Dome  and 
Cloud's  Rest,  eight — fifty-six  new  falls  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  Valley.  In  the 
whole  Valley  there  must  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred,  besides  a  countless  host 
of  silvery  embroidering  threads  and 
ribbons  gleaming  everywhere.  As  if 
celebrating  some  great  Sierra  event,  these 
enthusiastic  streams  in  holiday  attire 
came  thronging  into  the  Yosemite  tem- 
ple from  all  the  surrounding  mountains, 
waving  white  banners,  shouting,  rejoic- 
ing, arousing  every  rock  and  crystal  of 
the  mighty  walls  to  throb  and  tingle  in 
glad  accord. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Valley  in 
summer  will  remember  the  comet-like 
forms  of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Fall  and 
the  laces  of  the  Nevada  and  Bridal  Veil. 
In  this  winter  jubilee  the  lace  forms 
predominated,  but  there  was  no  lack  of 
heavy,  hard-headed  thundering  comets 
rushing  through  the  air  in  rows  and 
clusters  with  sublime  display  of  beauty 
and  power.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  the 
Sentinel  cascades  was  composed  of  two 
main  white  shafts,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  filled  in  with  chained  and 
beaded  gauze  of  intricate  pattern,  through 
the  singing  threads  of  which  the  purplish 


gray  wall  could  be  dimly  seen.  The  group 
above  Glacier  Point  was  still  more  com- 
plicated in  structure,  displaying  every 
imaginable  form  and  action  that  water 
might  be  dashed,  drawn  out,  combed, 
and  woven  into.  Those  on  the  north 
wall  between  Washington  Column  and 
the  Royal  Arch  Fall  were  so  closely 
related  that  they  formed  an  almost  con- 
tinuous sheet,  only  slightly  separated 
from  those  about  Indian  Canon  and  the 
magnificent  series  extending  to  Mount 
Watkins.  The  Three  Brothers  and  El 
Capitan  groups  were  indescribably  braid- 
ed and  netted  and  adorned  with  clusters 
of  long-tailed  comets  on  account  of  pecu- 
liarities of  rock  cleavage.  The  Dome 
Falls  were  smaller  and  finer.  The  great 
Half  Dome  at  the  head  of  the  Valley, 
clad  in  light  or  cloud,  veiled  in  mist  or 
avalanches,  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
noblest  of  Sierra  rocks,  and  never  nobler 
than  in  this  jubilee  arrayed  in  living 
water. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  passionate 
music  and  motion  the  main  Yosemite 
Fall  sang  its  old  every-day  song,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  was  going  on,  until  after- 
noon. Then,  just  when  the  storm  glory 
seemed  highest,  I  heard  a  stupendous, 
overbooming  explosive  crash  and  roar, 
as  if  one  of  the  great  headland  rocks 
was  falling.  This  was  the  gathered, 
heaped-up  flood-waters  of  Yosemite  Creek, 
which  had  just  arrived,  laden  with  logs 
and  ice,  delayed  by  the  distance  the 
widespread  tributary  streams  had  to 
travel  and  the  comparative  levelness  of 
their  basin.  Now,  with  volume  more 
than  tenfold  increased  above  even  its 
springtime  fullness,  the  great  fall  took 
its  place  as  leader  of  the  glorious  choir. 

Thus,  two  days  and  nights,  sang  the 
Yosemite  waters.  Then  came  frost ;  the 
flood  visitors  vanished,  and  the  common- 
weather  glory  of  sunshine  and  clouds, 
snow-storms  and  wind-storms,  flowed  on 
in  divine  winter  rhythm. 
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of  any  advantage  to  the  public.  This  is 
because  the  law  undertakes  to  forbid  all 
combinations  in  business,  without  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  combination.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
combinations  having  a  good  object  and 
combinations  having  a  bad  object.  It 
seems  clear  that  a  law  which  would  permit 
combinations  between  railways,  after  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  and  had  been  approved  by 
that  body,  would  be  making  use  of  the 
force  of  publicity  in  a  very  helpful  way. 
Agreements  that  are  perfectly  understood 
by  the  public  at  the  time  of  making,  and 
that  are  made  with  the  authority  of  the 
public,  and  that  are  subject  to  revision, 
in  case  of  need,  by  the  same  authority, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  work  in 
the  public  interest.  It  is  the  things  that 
are  done  in  secret,  without  public  knowl- 
edge, and  often  without  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  from  which  the  public 
suffers.  In  an  age  like  this,  when  the 
large  unit  is  demonstrating  its  economy 
in  everything,  when  the  steamships  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  when  locomotives 
are  more  powerful  than  ever  before,  when 
every  sort  of  combination  in  mechanics 
is  on  a  scale  greater  than  ever  dreamed 
of  in  any  previous  epoch,  it  is  not  only 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  industries  and 
transportation  systems  of  the  country  can 
be  successfully  conducted  in  small  units, 


but  it  is  also  manifestly  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  public  to  try  to  have  them 
so  conducted.  The  large  corporation 
has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  its 
economy  too  strongly  to  leave  any  room 
for  doubt  that,  in  a  country  like  ours,  if 
the  people  are  to  be  well  served,  there 
must  be  large  combinations  in  the  trans- 
portation service,  as  elsewhere.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  secure  the  benefit  of  such 
combinations  without  suffering  the  evils 
which  they  are  also  capable  of  develop- 
ing. The  only  answer  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, outside  of  Government  ownership 
and  operation,  is  Governmental  control ; 
and  that  control  ought  to  be  so  devised 
as  both  to  permit  and  to  encourage  com- 
binations and  joint  agreements  between 
railways  whenever  these  are  in  the  public 
interest.  The  two  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  make  such  regulation  effective 
are,  first  of  all,  a  recognition  that  the 
railway  service  of  the  country  is  really  a 
part  of  the  public  service,  although  it  is 
conducted  through  private  agencies ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  object  of  Govern- 
mental control  of  the  private  agencies 
doing  this  business  is  not  to  limit  their 
activities,  but  to  make  sure  that  all  their 
activities  are  conceived,  first  and  last,  in 
the  public  interest.  This  is  really  the 
democratization  of  business.  It  is  very 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  legislation  along 
these  lines  can  be  had  from  Congress  at 
an  early  day. 
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THE  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  "  that 
wonderful  counterpart  of  Yosem- 
ite,"  as  State  Geologist  Whitney 
called  it,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Sereech  in  1850,  the  year  before  the 
discovery  of  Yosemite,  when  the  Digger 
Indians  held  possession  of  it  as  an  acorn 
orchard.  After  my  first  visit  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  I  have  always  called 
it  the  Tuolumne  Yosemite,  for  it  is  a 
wonderfully  exact  counterpart  of  the 
great  Yosemite,  not  only  in  its  crystal 
river  and  sublime  rocks  and  waterfalls, 
but  in  the  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows 
of  its  flowery,  park-like  floor.  The  floor 
of  Yosemite  is  about  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  Hetch  Hetchy  floor  about 
3,700 ;  the  walls  of  both  are  of  gray 
granite,  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  flowery 
grass  and  groves,  are  sculptured  in  the 
same  style,  and  in  both  every  rock  is  a 
glacial  monument. 

Standing  boldly  out  from  the  south 
wall  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  rock 
called  Kolana  by  the  Indians,  the  outer- 
most of  a  group  2,300  feet  high,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Cathedral  Rocks  of 
Yosemite  both  in  relative  position  and 
form.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Val- 
ley, facing  Kolona,  there  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  El  Capitan  of  Yosemite  rising 
sheer  and  plain  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet, 
and  over  its  massive  brow  flows  a  stream 
which  makes  the  most  graceful  fall  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  it 
is  perfectly  free  in  the  air  for  a  thousand 
feet,  then  breaks  up  into  a  ragged  sheet 
of  cascades  among  the  boulders  of  an 
earthquake  talus.  It  is  in  all  its  glory  in 
June,  when  the  snow  is  melting  fast,  but 
fades  and  vanishes  toward  the  end  of 
summer.  The  only  fall  I  know  with 
which  it  may  fairly  be  compared  is  the 
Yosemite  Bridal  Veil ;  but  it  excels  even 
that  favorite  fall  both  in  height  and  airy 
fairy  beauty  and  behavior.  Lowlanders 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  mountain  streams 
in  their  wild  career  over  cliffs  lose  con- 
trol of  themselves  and  tumble  in  a  noisy 
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chaos  of  mist  and  spray.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  no  part  of  their  travels  are  they 
more  harmonious  and  self-controlled. 
Imagine  yourself  in  Hetch  Hetchy  on  a 
sunny  day  in  June,  standing  waist-deep 
in  grass  and  flowers  (as  I  have  oftentimes 
stood),  while  the  great  pines  sway  dream- 
ily with  scarce  perceptible  motion.  Look- 
ing northward  across  the  Valley,  you  see 
a  plain,  gray  granite  cliff  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  gardens  and  groves  to  a  height 
of  1 ,800  feet,  and  in  front  of  it  Tueeulala's 
silvery  scarf  burning  with  irised  sun-fire 
in  every  fiber.  In  the  first  white  outburst 
of  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  fall  there 
is  abundance  of  visible  energy,  but  it  is 
speedily  hushed  and  concealed  in  divine 
repose  ;  and  its  tranquil  progress  to  the 
base  of  the  cliff  is  like  that  of  downy 
feathers  in  a  still  room.  Now  observe 
the  fineness  and  marvelous  distinctness 
of  the  various  sun-illumined  fabrics  into 
which  the  water  is  woven  ;  they  sift  and 
float  from  form  to  form  down  the  face  of 
that  grand  gray  rock  in  so  leisurely  and 
unconfused  a  manner  that  you  can  exam- 
ine their  texture,  and  patterns,  and  tones 
of  color  as  you  would  a  piece  of  embroi- 
dery held  in  the  hand.  Near  the  head  of 
the  fall  you  see  groups  of  booming  comet- 
like masses,  their  solid  white  heads  sep- 
arate, their  tails  like  combed  silk  interlac- 
ing among  delicate  shadows,  ever  forming 
and  dissolving,  worn  out  by  friction  in 
their  rush  through  the  air.  Most  of 
these  vanish  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  summit,  changing  to  the  varied  forms 
of  cloud-like  drapery.  Near  the  bottom 
the  width  of  the  fall  has  increased  from 
about  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  feet. 
Here  it  is  composed  of  yet  finer  tissues, 
and  is  still  without  a  trace  of  disorder — 
air,  water,  and  sunlight  woven  into  stuff 
that  spirits  might  wear. 

So  fine  a  fall  might  well  seem  sufficient 
to  glorify  any  valley ;  but  here,  as  in 
Yosemite,  Nature  seems  in  nowise  mod- 
erate, for  a  short  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  Tueeulala  booms  and  thunders 
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the  great  Hetch  Hetchy  Fall,  Wapama, 
so  near  that  you  have  both  of  them  in 
full  view  from  the  same  standpoint.  It 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  Yosemite  Fall, 
but  has  a  much  greater  volume  of  water, 
is  about  1,700  feet  in  height,  and  appears 
to  be  nearly  vertical  though  considerably 
inclined,  and  is  dashed  into  huge  out- 
bounding  bosses  of  foam  on  the  project- 
ing shelves  and  knobs  of  its  jagged  gorge. 
No  two  falls  could  be  more  unlike — 
Tueeulala  out  in  the  open  sunshine 
descending  like  thistledown  ;  Wapama 
in  a  jagged,  shadowy  gorge  roaring  and 
thundering,  pounding  its  way  with  the 
weight  and  energy  of  an  avalanche. 
Besides  this  glorious  pair  there  is  a 
broad,  massive  fall  on  the  main  river  a 
short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  Val- 
ley. Its  position  is  something  like  that 
of  the  Vernal  in  Yosemite,  and  its  roar 
as  it  plunges  into  a  surging  trout-pool 
may  be  heard  a  long  way,  though  it  is 
only  about  twenty  feet  high.  There  is 
also  a  chain  of  magnificent  cascades  at 
the  head  of  the  Valley  on  a  stream  that 
comes  in  from  the  northeast,  mostly  sil- 
very plumes  like  the  one  between  the 
Vernal  and  Nevada  falls  of  Yosemite, 
half  sliding,  half  leaping  on  bare  glacier- 
polished  granite,  covered  with  crisp 
clashing  spray  into  which  the  sunbeams 
pour  with  glorious  effect.  And  besides 
all  these  a  few  small  streams  come  over 
the  walls  here  and  there,  leaping  from 
ledge  to  ledge  with  birdlike  song  and 
watering  many  a  hidden  cliff  garden  and 
fernery,  but  they  are  too  unshowy  to 
be  noticed  in  so  grand  a  place. 

The  correspondence  between  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  walls  in  their  trends, 
sculpture,  physical  structure,  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  main  rock-masses 
and  those  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  has 
excited  the  wondering  admiration  of 
every  observer.  We  have  seen  that  the 
El  Capitan  and  Cathedral  rocks  occupy 
the  same  relative  positions  in  both  val- 
leys, so  also  do  their  Yosemite  Points 
and  North  Domes.  Again,  that  part  of 
the  Yosemite  north  wall  immediately  to 
the  east- of  the  .Yosemite  Fall  has  two 
horizontal  benches  timbered  with  gold- 
cup  oak,  at  about  500  and  1,500  feet 
above  the  floor.  Two  benches  similarly 
situated  and  timbered  occur  on  the  same 


relative  portion  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
north  wall,  to  the  east  of  Wapama  Fall, 
and  on  no  other.  The  Yosemite  is 
bounded  at  the  head  by  the  great  Half 
Dome.  Hetch  Hetchy  is  bounded  in  the 
same  way,  though  its  head  rock  is  far  less 
wonderful  and  sublime  in  form. 

The  floor  of  the  Valley  is  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  from  a  fourth 
to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  lower  portion 
is  mostly  a  level  meadow  about  a  mile 
long,  with  the  trees  restricted  to  the  sides, 
and  partially  separated  from  the  upper 
forested  portion  by  a  low  bar  of  glacier- 
polished  granite  across  which  the  river 
breaks  in  rapids. 

The  principal  trees  are  the  yellow  and 
sugar  pines,  Sabine  pine,  incense  cedar, 
Douglas  spruce,  silver  fir,  the  California 
and  gold-cup  oaks,  Balm  of  Gilead  poplar, 
Nuttall's  flowering  dogwood,  alder,  maple, 
laurel,  tumion,  etc.  The  most  abundant 
and  influential  are  the  great  yellow  pines, 
the  tallest  over  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  the  oaks  assembled  in  mag- 
nificent groves  with  massive  rugged 
trunks  four  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  broad,  shady,  wide-spreading 
heads.  The  shrubs  forming  conspicuous 
flowery  clumps  and  tangles  aremanzanita, 
azalea,  Spirjea,  brier-rose,  Ceanothus, 
Calycanthus,  Philadelphus,  wild  cherry, 
etc. ;  with  abundance  of  showy  and  fra- 
grant herbaceous  plants  growing  about 
them  or  out  in  the  open  in  beds  by  them- 
selves— lilies,  Mariposa  tulips,  Brodiaeas, 
orchids — several  species  of  each — iris, 
Spraguea,  Draperia,  Collomia,  Collinsia, 
Castilleia,  Nemophila,  larkspur,  colum- 
bine, goldenrods,  sunflowers  and  mints 
of  many  species,  and  honeysuckle,  etc. 
Many  fine  ferns  dwell  here  also,  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  and  interesting  rock- 
ferns — Pellaea,  and  Cheilanthes  of  several 
species — fringing  and  rosetting  dry  rock 
piles  and  ledges;  Woodwardia  and  Asple- 
nium  on  damp  spots  with  fronds  six  or 
seven  feet  high  ;  the  delicate  maidenhair 
in  mossy  nooks  by  the  falls  •,  and  the 
sturdy,  broad-shouldered  Pteris  beneath 
the  oaks  and  pines. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley,  far  from  being  a  plain, 
common,  rock-bound  meadow,  as  many 
who  have  not  seen  it  seem  to  suppose, 
is   a   grand   landscape  garden,  one   of 
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Nature's  rarest  and  most  precious  moun- 
tain mansions.  As  in  Yosemite,  the  sub- 
lime rocks  of  its  walls  seem  to  the  Nature- 
lover  to  glow  with  life,  whether  leaning 
back  in  repose  or  standing  erect  in 
thoughtful  attitudes  giving  welcome  to 
storms  and  calms  alike.  And  how  softly 
these  mountain  rocks  are  adorned,  and 
how  fine  and  reassuring  the  company 
they  keep — their  brows  in  the  sky,  their 
feet  set  in  groves  and  gay  emerald  mead- 
ows, a  thousand  flowers  leaning  confid- 
ingly against  their  adamantine  bosses, 
while  birds,  bees,  butterflies  help  the 
river  and  waterfalls  to  stir  all  the  air 
into  music — things  frail  and  fleeting  and 
types  of  permanence  meeting  here  and 
blending,  as  if  into  this  glorious  mountain 
temple  Nature  had  gathered  her  choicest 
treasures,  whether  great  or  small,  to  draw 
her  lovers  intoclose,confidingcommunion 
with  her. 

Sad  to  say,  this  most  precious  and 
sublime  feature  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  is  in  danger  of  being  dammed  and 
made  into  a  reservoir  to  help  supply  San 
Francisco  with  water  and  light,  thus 
flooding  it  from  wall  to  wall  and  burying 
its  gardens  and  groves  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  deep.  This  destructive 
scheme  has  long  been  planned  and  prayed 
for,  and  is  still  being  prayed  for  by  the 
City  Supervisors,  not  because  water  as 
pure  and  abundant  cannot  be  got  from 
sources  outside  of  the  Park,  for  it  can,  but 
only  because  of  the  comparative  shortness 
and  cheapness  of  the  dam  required. 

Garden  and  park  making  goes  on  with 
civilization  over  all  the  world,  for  every- 
body needs  beauty  as  well  as  bread, 
places  to  play  in  and  pray  in  where 
Nature  may  heal  and  cheer  and  give 
strength  to  body  and  soul  alike.  This 
natural  beauty  hunger  is  made  manifest 
in  the  little  window-sill  gardens  of  the 
poor,  though  only  a  geranium  slip  in  a 
broken  cup,  as  well  as  in  the  radiant 
rose  and  lily  gardens  of  the  rich,  the 
thousands  of  spacious  city  parks  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  in  our  magnificent 
National  parks — the  Yellowstone,  Yosem- 
ite, Sequoia,  etc. — Nature's  sublime  won- 
derlands, the  admiration  and  joy  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, however  well  guarded,  they  have 
all  been  subject  to  attack  by  gain-seekers 


trying  to  despoil  them,  mischief-makers 
and  robbers  of  every  degree  from  Satan 
to  Senators,  city  supervisors,  lumbermen, 
cattlemen,  farmers,  etc.,  trying  to  make 
everything  dollarable,  oftentimes  dis- 
guised in  smiles  and  philanthropy,  calling 
their  plundering  "  utilization  of  natural 
beneficent  resources,"  that  man  and 
beast  maybe  fed  and  the  Nation  allowed 
to  grow  great.  .  Thus  the  Lord's  garden 
in  Eden  and  the  first  forest  reservation, 
including  only  one  tree,  was  spoiled.  And 
so  to  some  extent  have  all  our  reserva- 
tions and  parks.  Ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
by  act  of  Congress,  October  1,  1890, 
constant  strife  has  been  going  on  around 
its  borders,  and  I  suppose  will  go  on  as 
part  of  the  universal  battle  between  right 
and  wrong,  however  much  its  boundaries 
may  be  shorn. 

The  first  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  San  Francisco  Supervisors 
for  the  use  of  Lake  Eleanor  and  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  was  made  in  1903, 
and  denied  December  22  of  that  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  his 
report  on  this  case  he  well  says :  "  Pre- 
sumably the  Yosemite  National  Park 
was  created  such  by  law  because  of  the 
natural  objects  of  varying  degrees  of 
scenic  importance  located  within  its 
boundaries,  inclusive  alike  of  its  beauti- 
ful small  lakes,  like  Eleanor,  and  its 
majestic  wonders,  like  Hetch  Hetchy  and 
Yosemite  Valley.  It  is  the  aggregation 
of  such  natural  scenic  features  that  makes 
the  Yosemite  Park  a  wonderland  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sought 
by  law  to  preserve  for  all  coming  time  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  condition 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator — 
a  worthy  object  of  National  pride  and  a 
source  of  healthful  pleasure  and  rest  for 
the  thousands  of  people  who  may  annually 
sojourn  there  during  the  heated  months." 

Should  this  noble  Valley  be  submerged 
as  proposed,  not  only  would  it  be  made 
utterly  inaccessible,  but  the  great  Tuo- 
lumne Canon  way  leading  to  the  Upper 
Tuolumne  Meadows,  the  focus  of  pleas- 
ure travel  in  the  High  Sierra,  would  also 
be  blocked.  None,  as  far  as  I  have 
learned,  of  all  the  thousands  who  have 
seen  the  Yosemite  Park  is  in  favor  of 
this  destructive  water  scheme,  and  the 
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only  hope  of  its  promoters  seems  to  be 
in  the  darkness  that  covers  it.  Public 
opinion  is  not  yet  awakened,  but  as  soon 
as  light  reaches  it  I  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  or  more  of  even  the  citizens  of 


San  Francisco  would  be  opposed  to 
Hetch  Hetchy  destruction.  The  voice 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors is  not  the  voice  of  California  nor 
of  the  Nation. 


THE  NATION'S  HOUSEKEEPING  AT 

PANAMA 

BT  GERTRUDE   BEEKS 

Secretary  Welfare  Department,  The  National  Civic  Federation 

The  author  of  this  article  spent  some  time  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  representa- 
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THE  Government  has  on  its  hands 
not  only  a  vast  engineering  work, 
but  a  stupendous  task  in  caring 
for  the  material  well-being  of  its  employ- 
ees on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  At  the 
outset,  makeshifts  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Two  years  of  steady  work  has 
wonderfully  improved  the  general  condi- 
tions of  living,  and  constant  progress  is 
being  noted.  That  it  takes  time  to 
build  up  a  community  life,  with  adequate 
provision  for  the  physical  and  social 
necessities  of  its  people,  may  readily  be 
granted.  While  a  good  start  has  been 
made,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to 
produce  conditions  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  an  enterprise  under 
the  management  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  comparatively  isolated 
position  of  the  workers,  combined  with 
the  exigencies  of  a  tropical  climate, 
necessitate  comprehensive  measures  to 
secure  health  and  well-being.  Facts 
were  gathered  during  an  investigation  of 
several  weeks,  with  personal  inspection, 
and  converse  with  officials,  employees, 
and  all  classes  of  residents.  It  is  there- 
fore believed  that  statements  are  accu- 


rate, and  that  no  needs  have  been  formu- 
lated that  are  not  genuine. 

"  How  did  you  find  the  climate  ?"  is 
the  question  asked  on  every  side.  There 
is  great  curiosity  to  know  how  a  trop- 
ical climate,  which  the  average  person 
associates  with  intense  heat,  affects  the 
visitor,  as  well  as  those  who  permanently 
locate  in  the  Canal  Zone.  While  the 
climate  is,  of  course,  one  of  continued 
summer,  it  is  that  of  summer  and  noth- 
ing more.  It  has  a  rainy  season,  ex- 
tending over  eight  months,  with  frequent 
though  not  uninterrupted  rainfall.  Then 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  brings 
with  it  some  discomforts  in  the  musti- 
ness  of  bedding  and  the  mold  which 
accumulates  on  shoes  and  woolen  cloth- 
ing. The  cloudiness  which  follows  from 
the  moist  climate  is  oftentimes  a  grateful 
shield  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  dry 
season,  which  extends  over  four  months, 
is  described  as  most  delightful.  The 
nights  are  generally  cool,  and  blankets  a 
necessity. 

In  the  long  run,  the  tropical  light 
begets  nervousness,  and  the  continued 
warm  weather  saps  the  energy  of  resi- 
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dents  from  a  more  varied  climate.  Pro- 
longed residence  would  probably  under- 
mine the  general  health,  especially  if  it 
were  not  interrupted  by  annual  vacations 
in  the  States. 

There  are  seventeen  main  camps 
where  the  American  employees  reside. 
They  are  compact  settlements,  with 
postal  stations,  fire  department,  tele- 
phone service,  band-stands,  news-stands 
at  railway  stations,  and  some  of  the  other 
marks  of  a  settled  community.  These 
villages  present  oftentimes  quite  an 
attractive  appearance.  All  houses  are 
constructed  of  wood,  and  are  raised 
above  the  ground  on  posts.  Great  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets  and  grounds.  Even  the  spaces 
under  the  houses  must  be  kept  free  from 
rubbish.  Garbage-cans  are  supplied  by 
the  Government  to  facilitate  this  end. 
There  are  board  walks,  cinder  paths, 
and  thoroughfares  of  crushed  stone. 
The  frequent  rains  make  their  mainte- 
nance a  necessity  to  prevent  floundering 
in  the  mire.  It  may  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  thoroughly  paved  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  Panama,  and  is  now  com- 
pleting the  work  in  Colon. 

A  sewerage  system  has  been  installed 
from  one  end  of  the  Isthmus  to  the 
other,  and  is  being  extended  to  the  new 
camps. 

Water  is  furnished  to  the  majority  of 
the  camps  from  four  large  reservoirs. 
It  is  offensive  for  drinking  unless  boiled 
or  distilled.  The  lack  of  palatable 
water  in  or  near  bachelors'  quarters  has 
caused  considerable  discomfort.  Light 
is  furnished  by  an  electric  light  plant, 
which  has  recently  been  constructed  and 
is  to  be  rapidly  extended.  In  some  of 
the  camps  all  the  houses  are  now  lighted 
by  electricity  as  well  as  the  streets. 

The  quarters  vary  according  to  the 
needs  and  previous  standards  of  their 
occupants.  Those  furnished  for  the 
European  laborers  and  West  Indian 
negroes  are  neither  so  elaborate  nor  so 
thoroughly  equipped  as  those  given  to 
the  higher  priced  American  employees 
and  mechanics. 

In  passing  from  the  camps  in  general 
to  the  provisions  for  the  workers,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  they  fall  into  three 


distinct  classes.  There  are  American 
clerks  and  mechanics,  who  are  commonly 
designated  as  employees,  and  the  labor- 
ers, who  are  divided  again  into  Euro- 
peans and  West  Indian  negroes.  There 
is  a  further  division  of  employees  which 
frequently  crops  out  in  the  distinction 
between  those  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  those  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company. 

American  married  men  on  the  Isthmus 
have  the  use  of  quite  comfortable  homes, 
consisting  of  parlor,  dining-room,  bed- 
room, kitchen,  and  bath.  They  are  some- 
times in  single  houses,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  two-story  flat  buildings.  Many 
of  the  old  French  houses  have  been 
remodeled,  and  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  American  bachelors' 
quarters  contain  as  many  as  twenty-four 
rooms  each,  there  being  from  two  to  four 
occupants  placed  in  a  single  room.  The 
houses  have  verandas  and  windows 
screened.  All  contain  toilet  conven- 
iences with  modern  plumbing.  Bath- 
rooms have  shower-baths  only,  and  no 
warm  water,  which  is  a  serious  draw- 
back. Houses  are  painted  gray,  with 
white  trimmings  and  red  roofs.  Interior 
walls  are  painted  moss-green,  with  doors 
and  framework  in  white.  Both  to  fami- 
lies and  to  bachelors  a  small  equipment 
of  furniture  is  allotted,  which  would  be 
adequate  if  it  were  always  obtainable. 
It  is  generally  of  the  mission  type,  or 
wicker  furniture,  and  the  homes  thus 
furnished  are  quite  often  very  artistic 
and  attractive.  Married  employees  fur- 
nish their  own  kitchen  utensils  and  china, 
and  all  must  buy  blankets,  sheets,  and 
pillowcases,  and  pay  for  the  cost  of 
laundry.  These  facts  describe  the  quar- 
ters at  their  best.  They  have  not  al- 
ways been  so  comfortable,  nor  even  at 
the  present  time  are  all  able  to  secure 
them. 

The  contrast  with  earlier  conditions  is 
most  striking,  and  is  evidence  of  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  made. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  not  un- 
common to  assign  to  employees  old  French 
houses  where  there  were  no  mosquito- 
netting  and  no  plumbing,  and  which 
were  infested  by  bats,  rats,  and  other 
objectionable  creatures. 

One  of  the  main  problems  of  living  is 
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spoke  a  few  words  to  her  ladies,  and  re- 
tired as  she  had  entered,  smiling,  and  giv- 
ing her  hand  to  her  two  uncles  as  she 
passed. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  QUEEN 

"Her  voice  is  as  sweet  as  a  Virginia 
nightingale's,  and  dwells  upon  the  mem- 
ory like  a  spell  after  the  sound  has 
passed  away.  It  is  sweet,  yet  soft ;  power- 
ful, yet  melodious,  and  it  is  listened  to 
with  a  sort  of  breathless  interest,  hight- 
ened,  no  doubt,  by  her  extreme  youth. 
Her  size  is  below  the  middle,  but  her  fig- 
ure is  finely  proportioned,  and  a  little 
embonpoint.  Her  bust,  like  most  Eng- 
lishwomen's, is  very  good ;  hands  and 
feet  are  small  and  very  pretty.  Her  face, 
though  not  beautiful,  has  a  look  of  spirit- 
uality, so  bright  and  yet  so  tranquil  that 
one  feels  involuntarily  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  a  good  and  pure  spirit  dwells 
within,  which  is  destined  for  heaven  if 
earth  does  not  spoil  her  by  its  adulation. 
As  yet  her  spirit  has  not  passed  under  the 
yoke  of  royalty;  she  has  only  enjoyed  its 
pleasures,  and  knows  nothing  of  its  pains 
and  penalties;  her  dawn  of  life  and  pros- 
perity has  not  been  darkened  by  calamity 
or  profaned  by  sin ;  but  what  will  she  be, 
when,  like  her  great  prototype  Elizabeth, 
she  is  called  to  surrender  up  her  trust  to 
Him  that  gave  it? 

"I  dare  say  now  you  and  Helen  and 
Selina  would  like  to  know  how  she  was 
dressed.  It  consisted  of  a  white  satin 
dress  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
trimmed  around  the  bottom  with  a  deep 
gold  fringe;  the  stomacher  studded  with 
diamonds;  earrings  and  necklace  of  the 
same;  a  trail)  of  some  yards'  length  of 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  lined  with  white 
satin.  On  her  hair,  which  is  dark  brown 
and  always  worn  without  curls,  she  wore 
a  magnificent  circle  of  diamonds.  Her 
eyes  are  blue,  large,  and  .full ;  her  mouth, 
which  is  her  worst  feature,  is  generally  a 
little  open ;  her  teeth  small  and  short,  and 
she  shows  her  gums  when  she  laughs, 
which  is  rather  disfiguring.  One  of  her 
maids  of  honor  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  deplores  with  the  most  beautiful 
simplicity  the  tlavery  of  sitting  so  much 
for  her  picture;  that  it  has  been  her  tor- 
ment ever  since  she  was  eleven  years  old ; 


that  her  sister  (The  Duchess  of  Kent  has 
been  married  twice)  wrote  her  from  Ger- 
many, 'Do,  Victoria,  shut  your  mouth 
when  you  sit  for  your  likeness';  but  that 
her  mother  said,  'No,  my  dear;  let  it  be 
as  nature  made  it.'  She  must  be  an  ami- 
able, gentle  creature,  for  all  who  ap- 
proach her  seem  to  idolize  her,  and  think 
her,  if  not  an  angel,  at  least  such  stuff  as 
angels  are  made  of.  She  seems  to  me  to 
possess  simplicity  with  elevation,  spirit 
with  sweetness,  and  wonderful  tact  and 
discretion  for  one  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. She  may  really  be  said  to  have 
stepped  from  the  nursery  to  the  throne. 
She  still  keeps  near  her  person  the  Bar- 
oness Lehzun,  who  has  had  the  charge 
of  her  since  she  was  seven  years  old,  and 
is  said  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  the  high 
trust.  The  Tories  do  not,  however, 
think  she  has  either  a  face  or  mind  of  the 
beatitudes.  They  accuse  her  of  very 
womanly  propensities,  such  as  extrava- 
gance, want  of  sensibility,  &c. ;  that  she 
gives  her  hair-dresser  400  pounds  a  year; 
and  a  woman  to  take  care  of  her  dia- 
monds, put  them  in,  and  out  of  their 
cases,  200  pounds.  And  an  American 
minister  has  $0000! 

"  It  is  so  dark  at  one  o'clock  that  I  can 
scarce  see  to  write.  Last  night  I  took 
Miss  Murray,  one  of  the  maids  of  honor, 
to  the  palace.  She  went  in  to  the  Baron- 
ess Lehzun,  whilst  I  made  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  ladies  in  wait- 
ing, Lady  May  Stopford.  Whilst  I  was 
sitting  in  her  parlor  (all  the  ladies  of  the 
Queen  and  Duchess  of  Kent  have  apart- 
ments in  the  palace),  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  the  Duchess  entered, 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl.  She  conversed 
with  me  as  any  one  else  would  have  done 
until  I  retired,  knowing  she  must  have 
business  with  Lady  May.  When  I  went 
out  to  get  into  the  carriage  it  was  so  dark 
at  4  o'clock  that,  with  all  the  lamps 
lighted  in  the  palace  yard  and  streets, 
and  those  also  to  the  carriage,  we  could 
scarcely  get  home  or  see  a  yard  before 
us.  These  fogs  are  really  awful ;  they  are 
so  dense  and  thick  that  they  are  tan- 
gible, and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It 
keeps  me  constantly  coughing  and  with  a 
cold." 


( To  be  continued  ) 


THE  ENDANGERED  VALLEY 

THE  HETCH-HETCHY  VALLEY  IN  THE 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

BY  JOHN  MUIR 

Author  of  "The  Mountains  of  California, "   "  Our  National  Parks,"  etc. 

In  The  Century  for  August,  1908,  in  an  editorial  article  entitled  "A  High  Price 
to  Pay  for  Water,"  attention  was  called  to  the  grant  last  May  by  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  of  extensive  portions  of  the  great  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  for  use  as  a  water  supply.  The  agreement  between  the*city  authorities  and 
the  Government  provided,  among  other  conditions,  that  the  voters  of  San  Francisco 
should  accept  the  grant  by  a  two-thirds  vote;  that  before  the  valley  is  utilized  the  re- 
sources of  Lake  Eleanor,  to  the  north  of  it  and  also  within  the  Park,  shall  first  have 
been  used  and  found  insufficient ;  and  that  the  city  shall  acquire  all  private  titles  within 
the  allotted  territory,  which  it  is  now  engaged  in  doing.  The  acceptance  of  the  grant  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  other  sufficient  sources  are  available  and  because  of  the  great 
expense  of  construction.  The  vote  of  the  city  was  taken  November  12,  and  resulted  in 
a  majority  of  6  to  1  in  favor  of  accepting  the  grant.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  an  un- 
fortunate precedent  has  been  established  in  the  diversion  of  a  large  part  of  the  Park 
— with  the  watersheds,  nearly  half  of  it — from  the  use  of  the  whole  public  to  the  service 
of  a  city.  It  is  almost  as  though  the  grant  of  a  water-power  privilege  at  Niagara  should 
shut  out  the  public  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  cataract. 

The  few  photographs  here  shown  and  Mr.  Muir's  brief  description  will  serve  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  the  great  beauty  of  the  valley. — The  Editor. 

THE   fame  of  the   Merced  Yosemite  now  easily  accessible  by  a  trail  and  wagon 

has    spread    far    and    wide,    while  road    from   the    Big   Oak    Flat    road    at 

Hetch-Hetchy,  the  Tuolumne  Yosemite,  Sequoia. 

has  until  recently  remained  comparatively  The  most  strikingly  picturesque  rock  in 

unknown,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  wonder-  the    valley    is    a    majestic    pyramid    over 

fully  exact  counterpart  of  the  famous  val-  2000  feet  in  height  which  is  called  by  the 

ley.     As   the   Merced    flows   in   tranquil  Indians  Kolana.     It  is  the  outermost  of  a 

beauty    through    Yosemite,    so    does    the  group  like  the  Cathedral  Rocks  of  Yo- 

Tuolumne  through  Hetch-Hetchy.     The  semite  and  occupies  the  same  relative  posi- 

floor  of  Yosemite  is  about  4000  feet  above  tion  on  the  south  wall.     Facing  Kolana 

the  sea,  and  that  of  Hetch-Hetchy  about  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  there  is  a 

3700,  while  in  both  the  walls  are  of  gray  massive  sheer  rock  like  the  Yosemite  El 

granite,  very  high,  and  rise  precipitously  Capitan  about   1 900  feet  high,  and  over 

out  of  flowery  gardens  and  groves.     Fur-  its  brow  flows  a  stream  that  makes  the 

thermore,     the    two    wonderful     valleys  most  beautiful  fall  I  have  ever  seen.    The 

occupy  the  same  relative  positions  on  the  Indian  name  for  it  is  Tueeulala.     From 

flank  of  the  Sierra,  were  formed  by  the  the  brow  of  the  cliff  it  is  free  in  the  air 

same  forces  in  the  same  kind  of  granite,  for  a  thousand   feet,   then  strikes  on   an 

and    have    similar    waterfalls,    sculpture,  earthquake  talus  and  is  broken  up  into  a 

and  vegetation.     Hetch-Hetchy  lies  in  a  ragged  network  of  cascades.     It  is  in  full 

northwesterly  direction  from  Yosemite  at  bloom    in    June,    and    usually    vanishes 

a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  and  is  toward  the  end  of  summer.    The  Yosem- 


Proa  I  photograph  by  Professor  J.  N.  I-e  Conte 

VIEW   IN   THE  HETCH-HETCHY   VALLEY,  SHOWING  THE    licit  MM    RIVER 


itc  Bridal  Veil  is  the  only  fall  I  know  Tueeulala  is  seen  in  all  her  glory  burning 
with  which  if  may  fairly  be  compared :  in  white  sun  fire  in  every  fiber.  Approach- 
but  it  excels  even  that  wonderful  fall  in  ing  the  brink  of  the  rock,  her  waters  flow 
airy,  swaying  grace  of  motion  and  sooth-  swiftly,  and  in  their  first  arching  leap 
ing  repose.  Looking  across  the  valley  in  into  the  air  a  little  hurried  eagerness  ap- 
the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  fast,  pears;  but  this  eagerness  is  speedily  hushed 
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From  a  photograph  by  Professor  J.  N.  I-e  Conte 
VIEW    UP   HETCH-HETCHY   FROM   THE   LAKE   ELEANOR    TRAIL 


in  sublime  repose,  and  their  tranquil  prog- 
ress to  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  like  that  of 
downy  feathers  in  a  still  room.  The  vari- 
ous fabrics  into  which  her  waters  are 
woven  are  brought  to  view  with  marvel- 
ous distinctness  by  the  instreaming  sun- 
shine. They  sift  and  float  from  form  to 
form  down  the  face  of  that  grand  gray 
Capitan  rock  in  so  leisurely  and  uncon- 
fused  a  manner  that  one  may  examine 
their  texture  and  patterns  as  one  would  a 
piece  of  embroidery  held  in  the  hand. 
Near  the  bottom,  the  width  of  the  fall  is 
increased  from  about  twenty-five  feet  to  a 
hundred  feet,  and  is  composed  of  yet  finer 
tissue,  fold  over  fold — air,  water,  and  sun- 
beams woven  into  irised  robes  that  spirits 
might  wear. 

A  little  to  the  eastward,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  valley,  thunders  the  great 
Wapama  or  Hetch-Hetchy  Fall.  It  is 
about  1700  feet  high,  and  is  so  near 
Tueeulala  that  both  are  in  full  view 
from  the  same  point.  Its  location  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  but 
its  volume  of  water  is  much  greater,  and 
at  times  of  high  water  may  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  or  more. 
These  twin  falls  are  on  branches  of  the 


same  stream,  but  they  could  hardly  be 
more  unlike.  Tueeulala,  in  sunshine, 
chanting  soft  and  low  like  a  summer 
breeze  in  the  pines;  Wapama,  in  gorge- 
shadows,  roaring  and  booming  like  an 
avalanche.  Tueeulala  whispers  that  the 
Almighty  dwells  in  peace;  Wapama  is 
the  thunder  of  His  chariot-wheels  in 
power. 

There  are  no  other  large  falls  in  the 
valley.  Here  and  there  small  streams., 
seldom  noticed,  come  dancing  down  from 
crag  to  crag  with  birdlike  song,  doing 
what  they  can  in  the  grand  general  har- 
mony. The  river  falls  about  twenty  feet 
into  a  surging  trout  pool  at  the  head  of 
the  valley ;  and  on  Rancheria  Creek,  a 
large  tributary  that  comes  in  from  the 
northeast,  there  is  a  series  of  magnificent 
cascades,  broad  silver  plumes  like  those 
between  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  falls  in 
Yosemite,  half-leaping,  half-sliding  down 
smooth,  open  folds  of  the  rocks  covered 
with  crisp,  clashing  spray,  into  which  the 
sunbeams  pour  with  glorious  effect. 
Others  shoot  edgewise,  through  deep, 
narrow  gorges,  chafing  and  surging  be- 
neath rainbow's  in  endless  variety  of  form 
and  tone. 


Frnm  a  photograph  by  Professor  J.  N.  I.e  Conte 
THE  UPPER  CLIFFS   FROM   THE  UPPER   MEADOW 


The  floor  of  the  valley  is  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide. 
and  is  partly  separated  by  a  bar  of  gla- 
cier-polished granite  across  which  the 
river  breaks  in  rapids.  The  lower  part  is 
mostly  a  grassy,  flowery  meadow,  with 
the  trees  confined  to  the  sides  and  the 
river-banks.  The  upper  forested  part  is 
charmingly  diversified  with  groves  of  the 
large  and  picturesque  California  live-oak, 
and  the  noble  yellow  pine,  which  here  at- 
tains a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred 
feet,  growing  well  apart  in  small  groves 
or  singly,  allowing  each  tree  to  be  seen  in 
all  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Beneath 
them  the  common  pteris  spreads  a  sump- 
tuous carpet,  tufted  here  and  there  with 
ceanothus  and  manzanita  bushes,  azalea 
and  brier-rose,  and  brightened  with 
mariposa  tulips,  goldenrod,  tall  mints, 
larkspurs,  geraniums,  etc.,  amid  which 
butterflies,  bees,  and  humming-birds  find 
rich  pasturage.  Near  the  walls,  especially 
on  the  earthquake  tali  that  occur  in  many 
places,  the  pines  and  California  oak  give 
place  to  the  mountain  live-oak,  which 
forms  the  shadiest  and  most  extensive 
groves.  The  glossy  foliage,  densely 
crowded,  makes  a  beautiful  ceiling,  with 


only  a  few  irregular  openings  for  the  ad- 
mission of  sunbeams,  while  the  pale-gray 
trunks  and  the  branches,  gnarled  and  out- 
spread in  wide  interlacing  arches,  are 
most  impressively  beautiful  anil  pictur- 
esque. The  sugar-pine,  sabine  pine,  in- 
cense-cedar, silver  fir,  and  tumion,  occur 
here  and  there  among  the  oaks  and  yellow 
pines,  or  in  cool  side  canons,  or  scattered 
on  the  rifted  wall  rocks  and  benches.  The 
river-bank  trees  are  chiefly  libocedrus,  pop- 
lar, willow,  alder,  and  flowering  dogwood. 

Hetch-Hetchy  weather  is  delightful 
and  invigorating  all  the  year.  Snow  sel- 
dom lies  long  on  the  floor,  and  is  never 
very  deep.  On  the  sunny  north  wall 
many  a  sheltered  nook  may  be  found  em- 
braced by  sun-warmed  rock-bosses  in 
which  flowers  bloom  every  month  of  the 
year.  Kven  on  the  shaded  south  side  of 
the  valley  the  frost  is  never  severe. 

A  good  many  birds  winter  in  the  valley. 
and  fill  the  short  days  with  merry  chatter 
and  song.  A  cheerier  company  never 
sang  in  snow.  rMrst  and  best  of  all  is  the 
water-ouzel,  a  dainty,  dusky  little  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  robin,  that  sings  a 
swett,  fluty  long  all  winter  as  well  a>  in 
summer,  and  haunts  the  wild  rapids  and 


From  a  photograph  by  Professor  J.  N.  I-e  Conte 
THE   HETCH-HETCHY   FALLS   FROM  THE   RIVER 


falls  with  marvelous  constancy  through 
all  sorts  of  weather.  A  few  robins,  be- 
lated on  their  way  down  from  the  upper 
mountain  meadows,  make  out  to  spend 
the  winter  here  in  comparative  comfort, 
feeding  on  mistletoe  berries.  The  king- 
fisher   also    winters    in    the  -valley,    the 


golden-winged  woodpecker,  and  the  spe- 
cies that  stores  acorns  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  as  well  as  jays,  wrens,  sparrows, 
and  flocks  of  bluebirds  and  snowbirds, 
which  make  lively  pictures  in  their  quest 
for  food. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  the  sprout- 
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ing  grasses  make  the  meadows  green ;  the 
aments  of  the  alders  are  nearly  ripe,  the 
libocedrus  is  sowing  its  pollen,  willows 
putting  forth  their  catkins,  and  l  multi- 
tude of  swelling  buds  proclaim  the  prom- 
ise of  spring.  Wild  strawberries  are  ripe 
in  May,  the  early  flowers  are  in  bloom, 
the  birds  are  busy  in  the  groves,  and  the 
frogs  in  pools. 

In  June  and  July  summer  is  in  prime, 
and  the  tide  of  happy,  throbbing  life  is  at 
its  highest.  August  is  the  peaceful  season 
of  ripe  nuts  and  berries — raspberries, 
blackberries,  thimbleberries,  gooseberries, 
shadberries,  currants,  puckery  choke-cher- 
ries, pine-nuts,  etc.,  offering  royal  feasts  to 
Indians,  squirrels,  and  birds  of  every  fea- 
ther. Then  comes  mellow,  golden  Indian 
summer,  with  its  gorgeous  colors  and  fall- 
ing leaves,  calm,  thoughtful  days,  when 
everything,  even  the  huge  rocks,  seems  to 
be  hushed  and  expectant,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  winter  and  rest. 


Excepting  only  Yosemite,  Hetch- 
Hetchy  is  the  most  attractive  and  wonder- 
ful valley  within  the  bounds  of  the  great 
Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  best  of 
all  the  camp-grounds.  People  are  now 
flocking  to  it  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
ior  health  and  recreation  of  body  and 
mind.  Though  the  walls  are  less  sublime 
in  height  than  those  of  Yosemite,  its 
groves,  gardens,  and  broad,  spacious  mea- 
dows are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
It  is  many  years  since  sheep  and  cattle 
were  pastured  in  it,  and  the  vegetation 
now  shows  scarce  a  trace  of  their  ravages. 
Last  year  in  October  I  visited  the  valley 
with  Mr.  William  Keith,  the  artist. 
He  wandered  about  from  view  to  view, 
enchanted,  made  thirty-eight  sketches, 
and  enthusiastically  declared  that  in 
varied  picturesque  beauty  Hetch-Hetchy 
greatly  surpassed  Yosemite.  It  is  one  of 
God's  best  gifts,  and  ought  to  be  faithfully 
guarded. 


AMERICAN  LEADERS 

THE  announcement  that  President 
Eliot  had  resolved  to  lay  down  the 
burden  of  Harvard's  presidency,  on  a  cer- 
tain date,  did  not  indicate  a  withdrawal 
from  his  larger  function  of  public  leader- 
ship. It  is  one  of  our  national  safeguards 
that  the  Republic  always  has  uses  for  dis- 
interested, intelligent,  wise  and  courageous 
counselors,  whether  they  hold  high  place, 
or  speak  simply  as  citizens. 

In  recent  years  circumstances  have 
drawn  attention  to  certain  features  of 
American  life  of  a  most  unhappy  nature. 
Strong,  but  unscrupulous  men  have  occu- 
pied the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  strong  men 
of  scruple, — of  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing,—with  whom,  the  country  is  fortu- 
nately blest. 

Of  such  were  the  late  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton;— each  in 
a  different  way,  and  in  somewhat  separate 
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fields,  standing  for  the  noblest  things  in 
the  life  of  the  American  people.  None 
can  "despair  of  the  Republic"  when  char- 
acters like  these  are  bred  amid  our  in- 
stitutions, and  so  easily  gain  hearing  and 
influence.  Nor,  again,  when  men  of  the 
equipment  and  character  of  William  H. 
Taft  and  Charles  E.  Hughes  are  elevated 
by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to  the  high- 
est places  in  the  public  service. 

SAVING  THE  HUDSON  HIGHLANDS 

IT  was  good  news  to  the  whole  country 
that  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission  had  resolved  to  take  active 
measures  toward  the  permanent  defense 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River  against 
such  injuries  as  are  to  be  feared  from  for- 
est destruction  and  blasting  and,  let  us 
hope,  from  vulgar  advertising  and  all  the 
other  forms  of  desecration  by  which 
beauty  is  sacrificed  to  commercialism. 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  President 
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of  the  Commission,  has  shown  this  pur- 
pose, initially,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  on  the  subject  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
whose  distinguished  legal  ability  will  be 
of  signal  service  in  drafting  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  desirable.  Hon.  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  Chairman  of  the  Plan  and 
Scope  Committee,  has  also  expressed  him- 
self favorably  to  the  idea.  There  could  be 
no  worthier  form  of  memorial  to  the  fa- 
mous first  navigators  of  the  Hudson  by  sail 
and  steam  than  to  place  its  noble  beauty 
once  and  for  all  beyond  the  power  of  pri- 
vate parties  to  impair  what  should  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  the  heritage  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  arriving  at  what  is  the  best  method 
of  legal  procedure,  the  Committee,  which  is 
acting  for  the  whole  country,  would  have 
the  support  of  the  press  and  the  public  in 
voicing  the  general  desire  that  the  action 
should  not  be  tentative  but  in  its  ultimate 
purpose  final.  There  must  be  an  explora- 
tory operation  but  the  decisive  one,  to  fol- 
low, must  be  planned  for.  There  sheuld 
not  be  any  delay  in  framing  a  complete 
and  workable  plan.  The  public  interest 
and  good  as  related  to  our  forests,  our 
navigable  rivers  and  our  great  scenery  are 
immediate  and  paramount  and  public 
opinion  has  been  sufficiently  educated  to 
come  to  the  support  of  the  Commission, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  matter  of  the  saving 
of  the  Palisades.  The  State  of  New 
York  is  a  trustee  of  the  Highlands  for  the 
nation  and  must  see  that  they  do  not  suf- 
fer injury. 

If  there  is  one  false  notion  which  more 
than  another  has  masqueraded  under  the 
name  of  liberty  it  is  that  of  "private 
rights."  Owners  of  property  which  is  be- 
ing used  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare  cry  out  against  any  su- 
pervision as  confiscation,  when  it  is  they 
who  are  the  real  confiscators,  taking  from 
the  people  something  which  should  not  in- 
here in  private  ownership.  The  country 
is  waking  up  to  this,  and  judicial  decisions 
in  Maine  and  New  Jersey  have  laid  down 
a  wider  area  of  operation  for  the  principle 
that  you  must  not  injure  another's  rights 
in  the  enjoyment  of  your  own — that  other 
being  in  these  instances  the  general  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lawmakers  of 
New  York  will  see  their  opportunity  this 
winter  to  embody  the  public  demand  so 


firmly  in  legislative  action  that  the  State 
may  enter  with  pride  upon  the  celebration 
of  next  autumn,  conscious  of  having  thus 
"builded  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass"  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  person- 
ages whom  we  are  called  upon  to  honor. 

SALVINI  AT  EIGHTY 

WHO  that  harks  back  to  the  great 
days  of  the  tragic  drama  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  on  the  first 
of  January  Tommaso  Salvini  will  have 
completed  his  eightieth  year?  In  Italy, 
where  genius  of  any  kind  takes  precedence 
in  the  public  mind  of  both  rank  and 
wealth,  the  celebration  of  the  day  will 
have  the  character  of  a  national  fete,  and 
all  over  the  world,  among  those  who  have 
witnessed  his  superb  impersonations,  the 
evidences  of  regard  for  the  great  trage- 
dian, though  necessarily  less  demonstrative 
and  public,  will  be  not  less  sincere.  Not 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Salvini's 
activity  is  indeed  to  have  been  born  too 
late!  The  impressions  of  his  grand  man- 
ner, his  exhaustless  resources,  his  keen  in- 
tellectual penetration  and  his  command  of 
the  emotions  are  of  that  vital  and  perma- 
nent kind  which  beget  in  one  the  desire 
to  convey  these  impressions  to  his  chil- 
dren. "It  cannot  be,"  one  says  to  himself, 
"that  my  son  may  never  know  as  I  have 
known  the  noble  majesty  of  Othello  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  his  titanic  rage  against 
the  throttled  Iago,  or  follow  the  growth 
of  jealousy  in  his  mind  from  seed  to 
malefic  flower;  or  hear  the  exultant  cry 
of  Hamlet  when  in  that  drama  of  failure 
his  ruse  with  the  players  comes  to  its  suc- 
cess; or  see  the  foreboding  hesitation  of 
Macbeth;  or  be  startled  by  the  upbraiding 
of  Orestes  by  Pylades,  like  thunder  out  of 
a  slow-gathered  cloud ;  or  know  a  hundred 
other  great  moments  that  remain  in  the 
memory  as  exponents  of  a  score  of  roles  of 
profound,  elaborate  and  finished  art." 

Now  and  then  a  critic  found  fault  with 
the  fact  that  Salvini's  interpretations  did 
violence  to  the  more  philosophical  tradi- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  schools.  But 
this  temperamental  difference  held  in  it 
at  least  the  excellence-  of  awakening  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a 
realization  of  a  new  greatness  in  Shaks- 
pere.  But  even  the  critics  who  held 
that    it    was    "not    Shakspere's"    Ham- 
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I.      A  PERILOUS  EXPLORATION  OF  THE 
YOSEMITE  FALL 

A  WILD  scene,  but  not  a  safe  one,  is 
made  by  the  moon  as  it  appears 
through  the  edge  of  the  Yosemite  Fall 
when  one  is  behind  it.  Once,  after  enjoy- 
ing the  night-song  of  the  waters  and 
watching  the  formation  of  the  colored 
bow  as  the  moon  came  round  the  domes 
and  sent  her  beams  into  the  wild  uproar, 
I  ventured  out  on  the  narrow  bench  that 
extends  back  of  the  fall  from  Fern  Ledge 
and  began  to  admire  the  dim-veiled  gran- 
deur of  the  view.  I  could  see  the  fine, 
gauzy  threads  of  the  fall's  filmy  border 
by  having  the  light  in  front ;  and  wishing 
to  look  at  the  moon  through  the  meshes 
of  some  of  the  denser  portions  of  the  fall, 
I  ventured  to  creep  farther  behind  it 
while  it  was  gently  wind-swayed,  without 
taking  sufficient  thought  about  the  conse- 
quences of  its  swaying  back  to  its  natural 
position  after  the  wind-pressure  should  be 
removed.  The  effect  was  enchanting:  fine, 
savage  music  sounding  above,  beneath, 
around  me ;  while  the  moon,  apparently  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  rushing  waters, 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  keep  her  place, 
on  account  of  the  ever-varying  form  and 
density  of  the  water  masses  through  which 
she  was  seen ;  now  veiled  or  eclipsed  by 
thick-headed  comets,  now  flashing  through 
openings  between  their  tails.  I  was  in 
fairy-land,  between  the  dark  wall  and  the 
wild  illumined  waters,  but  suffered  disen- 
chantment; for,  like  the  witch-scene  in 
Alloway  Kirk, 

In  an  instant  a'  was  dark. 

Down  came  a  dash  of  spent  comets, 
thin  and  harmless-looking  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  desperately  solid  and  stony 
when  they  struck  my  shoulders,  like  a 
mixture  of  choking  spray  and  gravel  and 
big  hailstones.  Instinctively  dropping  on 
my  knees,  I  gripped  an  angle  of  the  rock, 
curled  up  like  a  young  fern  frond,  with 
my  face  pressed  against  my  breast,  and  in 
this  attitude  submitted  as  best  I  could  to 
my  thundering  bath.  The  heavier  masses 
seemed  to  stjike  like  cobblestones,  and 
there  was  a  confused  noise  of  many  waters 
about  my  ears,  hissing,  gurgling,  clashing 
sounds  that  were  not  heard  as  music. 
The  situation  was  quickly  realized.  How 
fast  one's  thoughts  burn  in  such  times  of 
Lxxxm-M 


stress !  I  was  weighing  chances  of  escape. 
Would  the  column  be  swayed  a  few  inches 
away  from  the  wall,  or  would  it  come  yet 
closer?  The  fall  was  in  flood  and  not 
lightly  would  its  ponderous  mass  be 
swayed.  My  fate  seemed  to  depend  on  a 
breath  of  the  "idle  wind."  Then  the  fall 
was  moved  gently  forward,  the  pounding 
ceased,  and  I  was  once  more  visited  by 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  But  fearing  I 
might  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage  in  mak- 
ing too  hasty  a  retreat,  I  moved  only  a  few 
feet  along  the  bench  to  where  lay  a  block 
of  ice.  I  wedged  myself  between  the  ice 
and  the  wall,  and  lay  face  downward,  until 
the  steadiness  of  the  light  gave  encourage- 
ment to  rise  and  get  away.  Somewhat 
nerve-shaken,  drenched,  and  benumbed,  I 
made  out  to  build  a  fire,  warmed  myself, 
ran  home,  reached  my  cabin  before  day- 
light, got  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  and 
awoke  sound  and  comfortable,  better,  not 
worse,  for  my  hard  midnight  bath. 

II.       A  RIDE  ON  AN  AVALANCHE 

Few  Yosemite  visitors  ever  see  snow  ava- 
lanches, and  fewer  still  know  the  exhila- 
ration of  riding  on  them.  In  all  my  moun- 
taineering I  have  enjoyed  only  one  ava- 
lanche-ride, and  the  start  was  so  sudden 
and  the  end  came  so  soon  I  had  but  little 
time  to  think  of  the  danger  that  attends 
this  sort  of  travel.  One  fine  Yosemite 
morning,  after  a  heavy  snowfall,  being 
eager  to  see  as  many  avalanches  as  possible 
and  to  get  wide  views'  of  the  forest  and 
summit  peaks  in  their  new,  white  robes 
before  the  sunshine  had  time  to  change 
them,  I  set  out  early  to  climb  by  a  side 
canon  to  the  top  of  a  commanding  ridge 
a  little  over  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley.  On  account  of  the  looseness  of 
the  snow  that  blocked  the  canon,  I  knew 
the  climb  would  require  a  long  time,  some 
three  or  four  hours,  as  I  estimated ;  but  it 
proved  far  more  difficult  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. Most  of  the  way  I  sank  waist- 
deep,  in  some  places  almost  out  of  sight. 
After  spending  the  whole  day  to  within 
half  an  hour  or  so  of  sundown,  I  was  still 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  summit. 
Then  my  hopes  were  reduced  to  getting 
up  in  time  to  see  the  sunset.  But  I  vrM 
not  to  get  summit  views  of  any  sort  that 
day,  for  deep  trampling  near  the  canon 
head,  where  the  snow  was  strained,  started 
an  avalanche,  and  I  was  swished  down  to 
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the  foot  of  the  canon  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment! The  wallowing  ascent  had  taken 
nearly  all  day,  the  descent  only  about  a 
minute.  When  the  avalanche  started,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  back  and  spread  my 
arms  to  try  to  keep  from  sinking.  For- 
tunately, though  the  grade  of  the  canon 
is  very  steep,  it  is  not  interrupted  by  preci- 
pices large  enough  to  cause  outbounding  or 
free  plunging.  On  no  part  of  the  rush 
was  I  buried.  I  was  only  moderately  im- 
bedded on  the  surface  or  at  times  a  little 
below  it,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  back- 
streaming  dust  particles ;  and  as  the  whole 
mass  beneath  and  about  me  joined  in  the 
flight,  there  was  no  friction,  though  I  was 
tossed  here  and  there  and  lurched  from 
side  to  side.  When  the  avalanche  came 
to  a  rest,  I  found  myself  on  top  of  the 
crumpled  pile  without  a  bruise  or  scar. 

This  was  a  fine  experience.  Hawthorne 
says  somewhere  that  steam  has  spiritual- 
ized travel,  though  unspiritual  smells, 
smoke,  etc.,  still  attend  it.  This  flight  in 
what  might  be  called  a  milky  way  of  snow 
stars  was  the  most  spiritual  and  exhilarat- 
ing of  all  the  modes  of  motion  I  have  ever 
experienced.  Elijah's  flight  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  could  hardly  have  been  more  glori- 
ously exciting. 

III.       EARTHQUAKE   STORMS 

The  avalanche  taluses  leaning  against  the 
walls  at  intervals  of  a  mile  or  two  are 
among  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
of  the  secondary  features  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  They  are  from  about  300  to  500 
feet  high,  made  up  of  huge,  angular,  well- 
preserved,  unshifting  boulders,  and  in- 
stead of  being  slowly  weathered  from  the 
cliffs,  like  ordinary  taluses,  were  formed 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  by  a  great 
earthquake  that  occurred  at  least  three 
centuries  ago.  And  though  thus  hurled 
into  existence  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes, 
they  are  the  least  changeable  of  all  the 
Sierra  soil-beds.  Excepting  those  which 
were  launched  directly  into  the  channels 
of  swift  rivers,  scarcely  one  of  their 
wedged  and  interlacing  boulders  has 
moved  since  the  day  of  their  creation ;  and 
though  mostly  made  up  of  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  many  of  them  weighing  thousands 
of  tons,  with  only  a  few  small  chips,  trees 
and  shrubs  make  out  to  live  and  thrive  on 
them,  and  even  delicate  herbaceous  plants 


—  Draperia,  collomia,  Zauschneria,  etc. — 
soothe  and  color  their  wild,  rugged  slopes 
with  gardens  and  groves. 

I  was  long  in  doubt  on  some  points  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  these  taluses.  Plainly 
enough,  they  were  derived  from  the  cliffs 
above  them,  because  they  are  of  the  size 
of  scars  on  the  wall,  the  rough,  angular 
surface  of  which  contrasts  with  the 
rounded,  glaciated,  unfractured  parts.  It 
was  plain,  too,  that  instead  of  being  made 
up  of  material  slowly  and  gradually 
weathered  from  the  cliffs,  like  ordinary 
taluses,  almost  every  one  of  them  had 
been  formed  suddenly  in  a  single  ava- 
lanche, and  had  not  been  increased  in  size 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries ; 
for  trees  three  or  four  hundred  years  old 
are  growing  on  them,  some  standing  close 
to  the  wall  at  the  top  without  a  bruise  or 
a  broken  branch,  showing  that  scarcely  a 
single  boulder  had  ever  fallen  among 
them.  Furthermore,  all  these  taluses 
throughout  the  range  seemed  by  the  trees 
and  lichens  growing  on  them  to  be  of  the 
same  age.  All  the  phenomena  thus  pointed 
straight  to  a  grand,  ancient  earthquake. 
Yet  for  years  I  left  the  question  open,  and 
went  on  from  canon  to  canon,  observing 
again  and  again;  measuring  the  heights  of 
taluses  throughout  the  range  on  both 
flanks,  and  the  variations  in  the  angles  of 
their  surface  slopes;  studying  the  way 
their  boulders  had  been  assorted  and  re- 
lated and  brought  to  rest,  and  their  corre- 
spondence in  size  with  the  cleavage  joints 
of  the  cliffs  whence  they  were  derived, 
cautious  about  making  up  my  mind.  But 
at  last  all  doubt  as  to  their  formation 
vanished. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  of  a  moonlit 
morning  in  March,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
tremendous  earthquake,  and  though  I  had 
never  before  enjoyed  a  storm  of  this  sort, 
the  strange,  thrilling  motion  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  I  ran  out  of  my  cabin,  both 
glad  and  frightened,  shouting:  "A  noble 
earthquake!  A  noble  earthquake!"  feel- 
ing sure  I  was  going  to  learn  something. 
The  shocks  were  so  violent  and  varied, 
and  succeeded  one  another  so  closely,  that 
I  had  to  balance  myself  carefully  in  walk- 
ing, as  if  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  among 
waves,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
high  cliffs  of  the  valley  could  escape  being 
shattered.  In  particular  I  feared  that  the 
sheer-fronted     Sentinel     Rock     towering 
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above  my  cabin  would  be  shaken  down, 
and  I  took  shelter  back  of  a  large  yellow 
pine,  hoping  that  it  might  protect  me  from 
at  least  the  smaller  outbounding  boulders. 
For  a  minute  or  two  the  shocks  became 
more  and  more  violent,  flashing  horizontal 
thrusts  mixed  with  a  few  twists  and  bat- 
tering explosive,  upheaving  jolts,  as  if  Na- 
ture were  wrecking  her  Yosemite  temple, 
and  getting  ready  to  build  a  still  better 
one. 

Before  a  single  boulder  had  fallen  I  was 
convinced  that  earthquakes  were  the  talus- 
makers,  and  positive  proof  soon  came.  It 
was  a  calm,  moonlight  night,  and  no  sound 
was  heard  for  the  first  minute  or  so  save 
low,  muffled,  bubbling,  underground  rum- 
blings, and  the  whispering  and  rustling  of 
the  agitated  trees,  as  if  Nature  were  hold- 
ing her  breath.  Then  suddenly  out  of  the 
strange  silence  and  strange  motion  there 
came  a  tremendous  roar.  The  Eagle  Rock, 
on  the  south  wall,  about  half  a  mile  up 
the  valley,  gave  way,  and  I  saw  it  falling 
in  thousands  of  the  great  boulders  I  had 
so  long  been  studying,  pouring  to  the  val- 
ley floor  in  a  free  curve  luminous  from 
friction,  making  a  terribly  sublime  spec- 
tacle— an  arc  of  glowing,  passionate  fire, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  span,  as  true  in  form 
and  as  serene  in  beauty  as  a  rainbow  in 
the  midst  of  the  stupendous,  roaring  rock- 
storm.  The  sound  was  so  tremendously 
deep  and  broad  and  earnest  that  the  whole 
earth,  like  a  living  creature,  seemed  at  last 
to  have  found  a  voice  and  to  be  calling  to 
her  sister-planets.  In  trying  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  size  of  this  awful  sound,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  all  the  thunder  of  all 
the  storms  I  had  ever  heard  were  con- 
densed into  one  roar,  it  would  not  equal 
this  rock-roar  at  the  birth  of  a  mountain 
talus.  Think,  then,  of  the  roar  that  arose 
to  heaven  at  the  simultaneous  birth  of  all 
the  thousands  of  ancient  canon  taluses 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
range! 

The  first  severe  shocks  were  soon  over, 
and  eager  to  examine  the  new-born  talus, 
I  ran  up  the  valley  in  the  moonlight  and 
climbed  upon  it  before  the  huge  blocks, 
after  their  fiery  flight,  had  come  to  com- 
plete rest.  They  were  slowly  settling  into 
their  places,  chafing,  grating  against  one 
another,  groaning,  and  whispering;  but  no 
motion  was  visible  except  in  a  stream  of 
small  fragments  pattering  down  the  face 


of  the  cliff.  A  cloud  of  dust  particles, 
lighted  by  the  moon,  floated  out  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  valley,  forming  a 
ceiling  that  lasted  until  after  sunrise,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  crushed 
Douglas  spruces  from  a  grove  that  had 
been  mowed  down  and  mashed  like  weeds. 

After  the  ground  began  to  calm,  I  ran 
across  the  meadow  to  the  river  to  see  in 
what  direction  it  was  flowing,  and  was 
glad  to  find  that  down  the  valley  was  still 
down.  Its  waters  were  muddy  from  por- 
tions of  its  banks  having  given  away,  but 
it  was  flowing  round  its  curves  and  over 
its  ripples  and  shallows  with  ordinary 
tones  and  gestures.  The  mud  would  soon 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  raw  slips  on  the 
banks  would  be  the  only  visible  record  of 
the  shaking  it  suffered. 

The  Upper  Yosemite  Fall,  glowing 
white  in  the  moonlight,  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  earthquake,  manifesting  no 
change  in  form  or  voice  so  far  as  I  could 
see  or  hear. 

After  a  second  startling  shock,  about 
half-past  three  o'clock,  the  ground  con- 
tinued to  tremble  gently,  and  smooth,  hol- 
low, rumbling  sounds,  not  always  distin- 
guishable from  the  rounded,  bumping, 
explosive  tones  of  the  falls,  came  from 
deep  in  the  mountains  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion. 

The  few  Indians  fled  from  their  huts 
to  the  middle  of  the  valley,  fearing  that 
angry  spirits  were  trying  to  kill  them ; 
and,  as  I  afterward  learned,  most  of  the 
Yosemite  tribe,  who  were  spending  the 
winter  at  their  village  on  Bull  Creek, 
forty  miles  away,  were  so  terrified  that 
they  ran  into  the  river  and  washed  them- 
selves— getting  themselves  clean  enough 
to  say  their  prayers,  I  suppose,  or  to  die. 
I  asked  Dick,  one  of  the  Indians  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  "What  made  the 
ground  shake  and  jump  so  much?"  He 
only  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  No  good. 
No  good,"  and  looked  appealingly  to  me 
to  give  him  hope  that  his  life  was  to  be 
spared. 

In  the  morning  I  found  the  few  white 
settlers  assembled  in  front  of  the  old 
Hutchings  Hotel  comparing  notes  and 
meditating  flight  to  the  lowlands,  seem- 
ingly as  sorely  frightened  as  the  Indians. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  a  low,  blunt,  muffled 
rumbling,  like  distant  thunder,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  series  of  shocks,  which, 
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though  not  nearly  so  severe  as  the  first, 
made  the  cliffs  and  domes  tremble  like 
jelly,  and  the  big  pines  and  oaks  thrill  and 
swish  and  wave  their  branches  with  start- 
ling effect.  Then  the  talkers  were  sud- 
denly hushed,  and  the  solemnity  on  their 
faces  was  sublime.  One  of  these  winter 
neighbors  in  particular,  a  somewhat  specu- 
lative thinker  with  whom  I  had  often  con- 
versed, was  a  firm  believer  in  the  cataclys- 
mic origin  of  the  valley;  and  I  now  jok- 
ingly remarked  that  his  wild  tumbledown- 
and-engulfment  hypothesis  might  soon  be 
proved,  since  these  underground  rumblings 
and  shakings  might  be  the  forerunners  of 
another  Yosemite-making  cataclysm,  which 
would  perhaps  double  the  depth  of  the 
valley  by  swallowing  the  floor,  leaving 
the  ends  of  the  roads  and  trails  dangling 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 
Just  then  came  the  third  series  of  shocks, 
and  it  was  fine  to  see  how  awfully 
silent  and  solemn  he  became.  His  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  abyss 
into  which  the  suspended  floor  of  the  val- 
ley and  all  the  domes  and  battlements  of 
the  walls  might  at  any  moment  go  roaring 
down  mightily  troubled  him.  To  dimin- 
ish his  fears  and  laugh  him  into  something 
like  reasonable  faith,  I  said,  "Come,  cheer 
up ;  smile  a  little,  and  clap  your  hands,  now 
that  kind  Mother  Earth  is  trotting  us  on 
her  knee  to  amuse  us  and  make  us  good." 
But  the  well-meant  joke  seemed  irreverent 
and  utterly  failed,  as  if  only  prayerful  ter- 
ror could  rightly  belong  to  the  wild 
beauty-making  business.  Even  after  all 
the  heavier  shocks  were  over,  I  could  do 
nothing  to  reassure  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  handed  me  the  keys  of  his  little  store 
to  keep,  saying  that  with  a  companion  of 
like  mind  he  was  going  to  the  lowlands 
to  stay  until  the  fate  of  poor,  trembling 
Yosemite  was  settled.  In  vain  I  rallied 
them  on  their  fears,  calling  attention  to 
the  strength  of  the  granite  walls  of  our 
valley  home,  the  very  best  and  most  solid 
masonry  in  the  world,  and  less  likely  to 
collapse  and  sink  than  the  sedimentary 
lowlands  to  which  they  were  looking  for 
safety,  and  saying  that  in  any  case  they 
sometime  would  have  to  die,  and  so  grand 
a  burial  was  not  to  be  slighted.  But  they 
were  too  seriously  panic-stricken  to  get 
comfort  from  anything  I  could  say. 

During  the  third  severe  shock,  the  trees 
were  so  violently  shaken  that  the  birds 


flew  out  with  frightened  cries.  In  par- 
ticular I  noticed  two  robins  flying  in  ter- 
ror from  a  leafless  oak,  the  branches  of 
which  were  swished  and  set  quivering  as 
if  struck  by  a  heavy  battering-ram.  Ex- 
ceedingly interesting  were  the  flashing  and 
quivering  of  the  elastic  needles  of  the  pines 
in  the  sunlight,  and  the  waving  up  and 
down  of  the  branches  while  the  trunks 
stood  rigid.  There  was  no  swaying,  wav- 
ing, or  swiveling,  as  in  wind-storms,  but 
quick,  quivering  jerks,  and  at  times  the 
heavy-tasseled  branches  moved  as  if  they 
had  all  been  pressed  down  against  the 
trunk  and  suddenly  let  go,  to  spring  up 
and  vibrate  until  they  came  to  rest  again. 
Only  the  owls  seemed  to  be  undisturbed. 
Before  the  rumbling  echoes  had  died  away, 
a  hollow-voiced  owl  began  to  hoot  in  phi- 
losophical tranquillity  from  near  the  edge 
of  the  new  talus,  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary had  occurred,  although  perhaps  he 
was  curious  to  know  what  all  the  noise 
was  about.  His  "hoot-too-hoot-too-hoo" 
might  have  meant,  "What  's  a'  the  steer, 
kimmer  ?" 

It  was  long  before  the  valley  found  per- 
fect rest.  The  rocks  trembled  more  or 
less  every  day  for  over  two  months,  and  I 
kept  a  bucket  of  water  on  my  table  to 
learn  what  I  could  of  the  movements. 
The  blunt  thunder  in  the  depths  of  the 
mountains  was  usually  followed  by  sud- 
den jarring,  horizontal  thrusts  from  the 
northward,  often  succeeded  by  twisting, 
jolting  movements.  More  than  a  month 
after  the  first  great  shock,  while  I  was 
standing  on  a  fallen  tree  up  the  valley, 
near  Lamon's  winter  cabin,  I  heard  a  dis- 
tinct bubbling  thunder  from  the  direction 
of  Tenaya  Canon,  and  Carlo,  a  large,  in- 
telligent St.  Bernard  dog  standing  beside 
me  seemed  greatly  astonished,  and  looked 
intently  in  that  direction,  with  mouth 
open,  and  uttered  a  low  wouf!  as  if  say- 
ing, "What  's  that?"  He  must  have 
known  that  it  was  not  thunder,  though 
like  it.  The  air  was  perfectly  still,  not 
the  faintest  breath  of  wind  perceptible,  and 
a  fine,  mellow,  sunny  hush  pervaded 
everything ;  then  suddenly  there  came  that 
subterranean  thunder.  Then,  while  we 
gazed  and  listened,  came  the  correspond- 
ing shocks,  as  distinct  as  if  some  mighty 
hand  had  shaken  the  ground.  After  the 
sharp  horizontal  jars  died  away,  they  were 
followed  by  a  gentle  rocking  and  undu- 
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lating  of  the  ground  so  distinct  that  Carlo 
looked  at  the  log  on  which  he  was  stand- 
ing to  see  who  was  shaking  it.  It  was 
the  season  of  flooded  meadows,  and  the 
pools  about  me,  as  calm  as  sheets  of  glass, 
were  suddenly  thrown  into  low,  ruffling 
waves. 

Judging  by  its  effects,  this  Yosemite,  or 
Inyo  earthquake,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
was  gentle  as  compared  with  the  one  that 
gave  rise  to  the  grand  talus  system  of  the 
range  and  did  so  much  for  the  canon  scen- 
ery. Nature,  usually  deliberate  in  her 
operations,  then  created,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  new  set  of  features  simply  by  giving  the 
mountains  a  shake,  changing  not  only  the 
high  peaks  and  cliffs,  but  the  streams.  As 
soon  as  these  rock  avalanches  fell,  the 
streams  began  to  sing  new  songs;  for  in 
many  places  thousands  of  boulders  were 
hurled  into  their  channels,  roughening  and 
half  damming  them,  compelling  the  waters 
to  surge  and  roar  in  rapids  where  before 
they  glided  smoothly.  Some  of  the  streams 
were  completely  dammed,  driftwood, 
leaves,  etc.,  gradually  filling  the  interstices 
between  the  boulders,  thus  giving  rise  to 
lakes  and  level  reaches;  and  these  again, 
after  being  gradually  filled  in,  were 
changed  to  meadows,  through  which  the 


streams  are  now  silently  meandering; 
while  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  taluses 
took  the  places  of  old  meadows  and  groves. 
Thus  rough  places  were  made  smooth,  and 
smooth  places  rough.  But,  on  the  whole, 
by  what  at  first  sight  seemed  pure  con- 
founded confusion  and  ruin,  the  landscapes 
were  enriched ;  for  gradually  every  talus 
was  covered  with  groves  and  gardens,  and 
made  a  finely  proportioned  and  ornamental 
base  for  the  cliffs.  In  this  work  of  beauty 
every  boulder  is  prepared  and  measured 
and  put  in  its  place  more  thoughtfully 
than  are  the  stones  of  temples.  If  for  a 
moment  you  are  inclined  to  regard  these 
taluses  as  mere  draggled,  chaotic  dumps, 
climb  to  the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  run 
down  without  any  haggling,  puttering 
hesitation,  boldly  jumping  from  boulder  to 
boulder  with  even  speed.  You  will  then 
find  your  feet  playing  a  tune,  and  quickly 
discover  the  music  and  poetry  of  these 
magnificent  rock  piles — a  fine  lesson.  And 
all  Nature's  wildness  tells  the  same  story: 
the  shocks  and  outbursts  of  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  geysers,  roaring,  thundering 
waves  and  floods,  the  silent  uprush  of  sap 
in  plants,  storms  of  every  sort,  each  and 
all,  are  the  orderly,  beauty-making  love- 
beats  of  Nature's  heart. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THUS  ft  came  to  pass  that,  for  the 
sake  of  Stellamaris,  Risca  remained 
in  London  and  fought  with  beasts  in  Vin- 
cent Square.  Sometimes  he  got  the  better 
of  the  beasts,  and  sometimes  the  beasts  got 
the  better  of  him.  On  the  former  occa- 
sions he  celebrated  the  victory  by  doing  an 
extra  turn  of  work;  on  the  latter  he  sat 
idly  growling  at  defeat. 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he  was  assis- 
tant-editor of  a  weekly  review,  in  charge 
of  the  book-column  of  an  evening  news- 
paper, the  contributor  of  a  signed  weekly 
article  on  general  subjects  to  the  "Daily 
Herald,"  and  of  a  weekly  London  letter 
to  an  American  syndicate.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  a  man  not  yet  thirty 
he  had  achieved  a  position  in  journalism 
envied  by  many  who  had  grown  gray- 
headed  in  the  game.  But  as  Risca  had 
written  three  or  four  novels  which  had  all 
been  rejected  by  all  the  publishers  in  Lon- 
don, he  chose  to  regard  himself  as  a  man 
foiled  in  his  ambitions.  He  saw  himself 
doomed  to  failure.  For  him  was  the  eter- 
nal toil  of  plowing  the  sand;  the  Garden 
of  Delight  cultivated  by  the  happy  Blest 
— such  as  Fawcus  of  the  club,  who  boasted 
of  making  over  a  thousand  pounds  for 
every  novel  he  wrote,  and  of  being  able 
to  take  as  much  holiday  as  he  chose — had 
its  gilded  gates  closed  against  him  forever. 
That  the  man  of  nine  and  twenty  should 
grow  embittered  because  he  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  as  a  brilliant  novel- 
ist  is   a   matter    for   the   derision   of   the 


middle-aged  and  for  the  pitying  smile  of 
the  hoary;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  woeful 
concern  to  twenty-nine,  especially  if  twen- 
ty-nine be  a  young  man  of  a  saturnine 
temperament  whom  fate  has  driven  to 
take  himself  seriously.  In  Risca's  life 
there  were  misfortunes  the  reality  of  the 
pain  of  which  was  independent  of  age; 
others  which  were  relative,  as  inseparable 
from  youth  as  the  tears  for  a  bumped 
head  are  inseparable  from  childhood.  Yet 
to  the  man  they  were  all  equally  absolute. 
It  is  only  in  after  years,  when  one  looks 
back  down  the  vista,  that  one  can  differen- 
tiate. 

For  all  that  he  ought  to  have  given 
himself  another  decade  before  crying  him- 
self a  failure,  yet  a  brilliant  young  jour- 
nalist who  has  not  found  a  publisher  for 
one  out  of  four  novels  has  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  serious  cogitation.  There  are 
scores  of  brilliant  young  journalists  who 
have  published  masterpieces  of  fiction  be- 
fore they  are  thirty,  and  at  forty  have 
gone  on  their  knees  and  thanked  kind, 
gentle  Time  for  his  effacing  fingers;  yet 
the  novels  have  had  some  quality  of  the 
novel  warranting  their  publication.  At 
any  rate,  the  brilliant  young  novelists  have 
believed  in  them.  They  have  looked  upon 
their  Creation  and  found  that  it  was  good. 
But  Risca,  looking  on  his  Creation,  found 
that  it  was  wood.  His  people  were 
as  wooden  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham  in  a 
Noah's  Ark;  his  scenery  was  as  wooden 
as  the  trees  and  mountain  in  a  toy  Swiss 
village;  his  dialogue  as  wooden  as  the 
conversation-blocks   used    by   the   philoso- 
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